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This list supersedes the lists of abbreviations which have previously been published in the AJA, 


the latest of which is that printed in volume 54 (1950) 269-272. 


AA: Archaologischer Anzeiger. 

AAA; Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, 
Liverpool. 

AAegArch: Archiv fiir Agyptische Archaologie. 

AAES: Publications of an American Archaeological 
Expedition to Syria. 

AASOR: Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. 

AASPR: Annual of the American School of Prehistoric 
Research. 

Abh: Abhandlungen (followed by name of academy, 
abbreviated, e.g. AbhBerl). 

AbhK M: Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ABSA: Annual of the British School at Athens. 

ActaA: Acta Archaeologica. 

ActaAbo: Acta Universitatis Aboensis. 

ActaDorpat: Acta et Commentationes Universitatis 
Tartuensis (Dorpatensis). 

ActaLund: Acta Universitatis Lundensis. 

ActaO: Acta Orientalia. 

ADA: Anzeiger fiir deutsches Altertum. 

AdI: Annali dell’Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeo- 
logica. 

AegForsch: Aegyptologische Forschungen. 

AegM: Mitteilungen des deutschen Instituts fiir 
agyptische Altertumskunde, Cairo. 

AegZ: Zeitschrift fiir A4gyptische Sprache und Alter- 
tumskunde. 

AEM: Archiaologisch-epigraphische Mitteilungen aus 
Oesterreich (-Ungarn). 

AEpigr: L’Année épigraphique. 

AeR: Atene e Roma. 

AfrIt: Africa Italiana. 

AHR: American Historical Review. 

AJA: American Journal of Archaeology. 

AJ Num: American Journal of Numismatics. 

AJP: American Journal of Philology. 


AJSemL: American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures. 

AK: Archiv fiir Keilschriftforschung. 

ALL: Archiv fiir lateinische Lexikographie. 

ALMA: Archivum latinitatis medii aevi. 

AltOr: Der alte Orient. 

AM: Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archdologischen 
Instituts, Athenische Abteilung. 

AMtIran: Archaologische Mitteilungen aus Iran. 

AmtlBer: Amtliche Berichte aus den K6niglichen 
Kunstsammlungen. 

AnalBoll: Analecta Bollandiana. 

Anal Fran: Analecta Franciscana. 

AnalOr: Analecta Orientalia. 

AncEg: Ancient Egypt. 

AnnAcFenn: Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fen- 
nicae. 

AnnArch: Annales archéologiques. 

AnnArchBrux: Annales de la Société r. d’archéologie 
de Bruxelles. 

AnnGrenoble: Annales de l'Université de Grenoble. 

AnnInst: Annales Institutorum. 

AnnParis: Annales de |'Université de Paris. 

AnnPhil: L’Année philologique 

AnnPhilHist: Brussels, Université libre, Institut de 
philologie et d'histoire. Annuaire. 

AnnPisa: Annali della R. Scuola Normale Superiore 
de Pisa, Sezione di Lettere. 

AnnPlovdiv: Annuaire de la Bibliothéque nationale et 
Musée de Plovdiv. 

AnnThéol: Année théologique. 

Annuario: Annuario della R. Scuola Archeologica di 
Atene. 

ANSMusN: American Numismatic Society, Museum 
Notes. 

AntCl: L’Antiquité classique. 

AntDenk: Antike Denkmialer. 

AntHung: Antiquitas Hungarica. 
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AntJ: Antiquaries’ Journal. 

Anz: Anzeiger. 

AnzAW: Anzeiger fiir die Altertumswissenschaft. 

AnzSchweizAK: Anzeiger fiir schweizerische Alter- 
tumskunde. 

AnzWien: Anzeiger der Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Wien, Phil.-hist. Klasse. 

AO: Archiv Orientalnf. 

AOF: Archiv fiir Orientforschung. 

AquilN: Aquileia Nostra. 

ArchAegArch: Archiv fiir agyptische Archdologie. 

ArchAnthrop: Archiv fiir Anthropologie. 

ArchAusir: Archaeologia Austriaca. 

ArchBibl: 
Beilage). 


Archiologische Bibliographie (JDAJ, 

ArchByzMnem: Archeion ton Bysantinon Mnemeion 
tes Hellados. 

ArchCl: Archec slogia Classica. 

ArchDelt: Archaiologikon Deltion. 

ArchEph: Archatologike Ephemeris. 

ArchErt: Archaeologiai Ertesit6. 

ArchEsp: Archivo Espaiiol de Arte y Arqueologia. 

ArchEspArq: Archivo Espafiol de Arqueologia. 

ArchEspArt: Archivo Espafiol de Arte. 

ArchGeogr: Archaeologia geographica. 

ArchJ: Archaeological Journal. 

ArchMiss: Archives des missions scientifiques et 
littéraires. 

ArchNL(Br): Archaeological News Letter (British). 

ArchNL(US): Archaeological Newsletter (U.S.). 

ArchP: Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung. 

ArchPhilos: Archives de philosophie. 

ArchRom: Archivum Romanicum. 

ArchRW: Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft. 

ArchStor: Archivio Storico Italiano. 

ArsAs: Ars Asiatica. 

ArsIsl: Ars Islamica. 

ArtAsiae: Artibus Asiae. 

ArtB: Art Bulletin. 

ArtS: Art Studies. 

ASAE: Annales du Service des antiquités de l'Egypte. 

ASE: Archaeological Survey of Egypt. 

AssyrS: Assyriological Studies. 

AuiCStR: Atti del . . . Congresso Nazionale di Studi 
Romani. 

Attilstr: Atti e Memorie della Societa Istriana di 
Archeologia e Storia Patria. 

AttiMGrecta: Atti e Memorie della Societa Magna 
Grecia. 

AttiMod: Atti e Memorie della R. 
Modena. 

AttiPont: Atti della Pontificia Accademia Romana di 
Archeologia. 

AttiTor: Atti della R. Accademia delle Scienze di 
Torino. 


Accademia in 
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AitiVen: Atti dell’Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere 
ed Arti. 

AuA: Antike und Abendland. 

AuChr: Antike und Christentum. 

AUF: Archiv fiir Urkundenforschung. 

AZ: Archiologische Zeitung. 


BA: Bulletin archéologique du Comité des travaux 
historiques et archéologiques. 

BAC: Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

BAncLit: Bulletin d’ancienne littérature et d'archéolo- 
gie chrétienne. 

BAntFr: Bulletin de la Sociéte nationale des anti- 
quaries de France. 

BASOR: Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. 

BASPR: Bulletin of the American School of Pre- 
historic Research. 

BBudé: Bulletin de l’Association Guillaume Budeé. 

BBudéSuppl: Bulletin de 1'’Association 
Budé. Supplément critique. 

BByzI: Bulletin of the Byzantine Institute. 

BCH: Bulletin de correspondance hellénique. 

BdA: Bollettino d’Arte. 

BdI: Bullettino dell’Istituto§ di 
Archeologica. 

BECh: Bibliothéque de |'Ecole des chartes. 

Belleten: Belleten Tiirk Tarih Kurumu. 

BerlMus: Berliner Museen, Berichte aus den preus- 
sischen Kunstsammlungen. 

BEtOr: Bulletin d’études orientales (Damascus) 

BFAM: Bulletin of the Fogg Art Museum. 

BFC: Bollettino di Filologia Classica. 

BIA: Bullettino del R. 
Storia dell’Arte. 

BIA Bulg: Bulletin de Institut archéologique bulgare. 

BiblArch: The Biblical Archaeologist 

BIE: Bulletin de l'Institut d’'Egypte. 

BIFAOr: Bulletin de I'Institut francais d’archéologie 
orientale. 

BiOr: Bibliotheca orientalis. 

BIranInst: Bulletin of the Iranian Institute. 

BJRL: Bulletin of the John Rylands Library. 

BLund: Bulletin de la Société r. de lettres de Lund. 

BM: British Museum. 

BMBeyrouth: Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth. 

BMF: Bulletin des Musées de France. 

BMFA: Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

BMFEA: Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities. 

BMMA: Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 

BMon: Bulletin monumental. 

BMQ: British Museum Quarterly. 

BMusArt: Bulletin des Musées r. d’Art et d'Histoire. 

BMusImp: Bullettino del Museo dell’'Impero Romano. 


Guillaume 


Corrispondenza 


Istituto di Archeologia e 
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BNJ: Byzantinisch-Neugriechische Jahrbiicher. 

BNum: Bulletin de numismatique. 

BOff Int: Bulletin de internationale des Insti- 
tuts d’archéologie et d'histoire d'art. 

BollStM: Bollettino dell’Associazione Internazionale 
degli Studi Mediterranei. 

BonnJbb: Bonner Jahrbiicher. 

BOran: Bulletin trimestriel des antiquités africaines 
recueillies par les soins de la Société de géographie et 
d'archéologie de la Province d’Oran. 

BPI: Bollettino de Paletnologia Italiana. 

BPW: Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 

BrBr: Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmiler. 

Brook MusQ: Brooklyn Museum Quarterly. 

BSAE: British School of Archaeology in Egypt. 

BSocBulg: Bulletin de la Société 
bulgare. 

BSOS: Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies. 

BSPF: Bulletin de la Société préhistorique frangaise. 

BSRAA: Bulletin de la Société r. 
d’Alexandrie. 

BullComm: Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica 
Comunale di Roma. 

BullGov: Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica 
del Governatorato di Roma. 

BullJ PES: Bulletin of the Jewish Palestine Explora- 
tion Society. 


archéologique 


d'archéologie 


BullRoum: Académie roumaine, Bulletin de la section 
historique. 

BullZagreb: 
yugoslave. 


Bulletin international de 1l’Académie 

Bursian: Bursian, Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte 
der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft. 

B Yale: Bulletin of the Associates in Fine Arts at Yale 
University. 

ByzArch: Byzantinisches Archiv. 

BZ: Byzantinische Zeits hrift. 


CAH: Cambridge Ancient History. 
CahArch: Cahiers archéologiques. 
CahArt: Cahiers d’Art. 

CahHistArch: Cahiers d'histoire et d’archéologie. 
CahTech: Cahiers techniques de l'art. 
CAJ: College Art Journal. 

CB: Classical Bulletin. 

CHR: Catholic Historical Review. 
ChronEg: Chronique d’Egypte. 

ChronOr: Chroniques d’Orient. 

CIA: Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum. 
CIE: Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum. 
CIG: Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 
CIL: Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 
CIS: Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 
CivCattol: Civilta Cattolica. 

CJ: Classical Journal. 

ClMed: Classica et Mediaevalia. 
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ClRhod: Clara Rhodos. 

CMH: Cambridge Mediaeval History. 

CO: Classical Outlook. 

CP: Classical Philology. 

CPCP: University of 
Classical Philology ° 


California Publications in 

CQ: Classical Quarterly. 

CR: Classical Review. 

CRAI: Comptes rendus de |’Académie des inscriptions 
et belles lettres. 

CRPétersb: Compte-rendu de la 
périale archéologique, St. Pétersbourg. 

CSCO: 
talium. 

CSEL: Corpus Scriptorum 
norum. 


Commission im- 


Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orien- 


Ecclesiasticorum Lati- 
CVA: Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. 
CVind: Commentationes Vindobonenses. 


CW: Classical Weekly. 


DACL: Cabrel and Leclercq, Dictionnaire d’archéolo- 
gie chrétienne et de liturgie. 

DAGM: Deutsches Archiv 
telalters. 

DarSag: Saglio, 


antiquités grecques et romaines 


fiir Geschichte des Mit- 


Daremberg and Dictionnaire des 

Deltion: Archatiologikon de 

DenkschrWien: Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna. 
Denkschriften. 

DissPan: Dissertationes Pannonicae. 

DJbNum: Deutsches Jahrbuch fiir Numismatik. 

DLZ: Deutsche Literatur-Zeitung. 

DOPap: Dumbarton Oaks Papers. 


EchOr: Echos d’Orient 

EEF: Egypt Exploration Fund. 

EES: Egypt Exploration Society 

EHPR: Etudes d’histoire et de philosophie religieuses. 
EHR: English Historical Review. 

EM: Ethnikon Mouseion (Athens). 

Epet: Epeteris Hetatreias Byzantinon Spoudon. 
EphDac: Ephemeris Dacoromana. 

Ephem: Ephemerts archaiologike 

EphEp: Ephemeris Epigraphica. 

EPK: Egyetemes philologiai Kézlény. 
EranJb: Eranos Jahrbuch. 

ESA: Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua. 
EtByz: Etudes byzantines. 

EtCl: Etudes classiques. 

EthnolAnz: Ethnologischer Anzeiger. 


FasttA: Fasti Archaeologici. 

FelRav: Felix Ravenna. 

FGrHist: Jacoby, Fragmente der griechischen His- 
toriker. 

FHG: Miiller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum. 


= 
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FIFAO: Fouilles de l'Institut francais d'archéologie 
orientale. 

FR: Furtwangler and Reichhold, Griechische Vasen- 
malerei. 

FuF: Forschungen und Fortschritte. 


GaR: Greece and Rome. 

GazArch: Gazette archéologique. 

GBA: Gazette des beaux-arts. 

GCS: Die griechische christliche Schriftsteller der 
ersten drei Jahrhunderte. 

GerckeNorden: Gercke and Norden, Einleitung in die 
Altertumswissenschaft. 

GGA: Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GéttNachr: Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. 


HJ: Historisches Jahrbuch. 

HJAS: Havard Journal of Asiatic Studies. 
HSCP: Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
HThR: Harvard Theological Review. 

HVS: Historische Vierteljahrsschrift. 

HZ: Historische Zeitschrift. 


ICr: Inscriptiones Creticae. 

IG: Inscriptiones Graecae. 

IG Forsch: Indogermanische Forschungen. 

IGLSYR: Inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie. 

IGRR: Inscriptiones Graecae ad Res 
Pertinentes. 

I Jb: Indogermanisches Jahrbuch. 

ILN: Illustrated London News. 

ILS: Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae. 


Romanas 


JA: Journal asiatique. 

JaarbAkAmst: Jaarboek van de Akademie te Amster- 
dam. 

JAOS: Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JASAH: Journal of the American Society of Archi- 
tectural Historians. 

JBL: Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JCS: Journal of Cuneiform Studies. 

JDAI: Jahrbuch des k. deutschen archiologischen 
Instituts. 

JEA: Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. 

JEOL: Jaarbericht Ex Oriente Lux. 

JfNum: Jahrbuch: fiir Numismatik und Geldge- 
schichte. 

JHistId: Journal of the History of Ideas. 

JHS: Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JIntArNum: Journal international d’archéologie nu- 
mismatique. 

JJurPap: Journal of Juristic Papyrology. 

JKF: Jahrbuch fiir kleinasiatische Forschung. 

JKS: Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen, 
Vienna. 
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JNES: Journal of Near Eastern Studies. 

JOAI: Jahreshefte des oesterreichischen archaolo- 
gischen Instituts. 

JOAIBeibl: Jahreshefte des oesterreichischen archio- 
logischen Instituts, Beiblatt. 

JOBG: Jahrbuch der oesterreichischen byzantinischen 
Gesellschaft. 

JP: Journal of Philology. 

J Philos: Journal of Philosophy. 

JPKS: Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsammlungen. 

JPOS: Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society. 

JQR: Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAT: Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 

JRAS: Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

J Relig: Journal of Religion. 

JRS: Journal of Roman Studies. 

JSav: Journal des savants. 

JThS: Journal of Theological Studies. 

JWalt: Journal of the Walters Art Gallery. 

JWarb: Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes. 


KF: Kleinasiatische Forschungen. 
KirchPA: Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica. 


LF: Listy Filologické. 
LitA: Liturgical Arts. 
LZ: Literarisches Zentralblatt. 


MA: Le moyen Age. 

MAAR: Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. 

MAGW: Mitteilungen der anthropologischen Gesell- 
schaft, Wien. 

MAntFr: Mémoires de la Société nationale des anti- 
quaires de France. 

MCI: Il Mondo Classico. 

MdF: Musées de France. 

MdI: Mitteilungen des deutschen archadologischen 
Instituts (1948—). 

MDOG: Mitteilungen der deutschen Orient-Gesell- 
schaft. 

Meded: Mededeelingen van het Nederl. Historisch 
Instituut te Rome. 

MedHum: Medievalia et Humanistica. 

MedRen: Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies. 

MélRome: Meélanges d’archéologie et d'histoire de 
l’Ecole francaise de Rome. 

MémAcInscr: Mémoires présentés par divers savants 
a l’Académie des inscriptions et belles lettres. 

MemLinc: Memorie della R. Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lincei. 

MemNap: Societa R. di Napoli, Memorie della R. 
Accademia di Archeologia, Lettere e Belle Arti. 

Mem Pont: Atti della Pontificia Accademia Romana di 
Archeologia, Memorie. 

MGH: Monumenta Germaniae Historica. 
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MIE: Mémoires de I'Institut d’'Egypte. 

MittNumGes: Numismatische Gesellschaft, Vienna. 
Mitteilungen. 

MJb: Miinchener Jarhbuch der bildenden Kunst. 

MLJ: Modern Language Journal. 

MLN: Modern Language Notes. 

MMS: Metropolitan Museum Studies. 

MOIG: Mitteilungen des oesterreichischen Instituts 
fiir Geschichtsforschung. 

MonAnt: Monumenti Antichi. 

MonInst: Monumenti Inediti Pubblicati dall'Instituto 
di Corrispondenza archeologica. 

MonPiot: Monuments et mémoires publ. par |’ Acadé- 
mie des inscriptions et belles lettres, Fondation 
Piot. 

MOr: Le Monde oriental. 

MiinchBeitr: Miinchener Beitrage zur Papyrusfor- 
schung und antiken Rechtsgeschichte 

MusB: Musée belge. 

MusHelv: Museum Helveticum. 

MusJ: Museums Journal. 

MUSJ: Mélanges de 
Beyrouth. 

MVAG: Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Aegyp- 
tischen Gesellschaft. 

MVEOL: Mededeelingen en 
Oriente Lux. 

MZ: Mainzer Zeitschrift. 


l'Université Saint Joseph, 


Verhandelingen Ex 


NA: Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere deutsche 
Geschichtskunde. 

NGG: Nachrichten von der Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften in Géttingen 

[Neue] Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Pada- 

gogik. 

Neue Jarhbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum. 

\ Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Wissenschaft und Ju- 


NJbb: 


| gendbildung (the three forming a con- 


| tinuous series). 
NouvArch: Nouvelles archives des missions scienti- 
fiques. 
NouvClio: La nouvelle Clio. 
NS: Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita. 
NumChron: Numismatic Chronicle. 
NumCirc: Spink and Son, Numismatic Circular. 
NumJ: Numismatic Journal. 
NumLBl: Numismatisches Literaturblatt. 
NumLit: Numismatic Literature. 
NumRev: Numismatic Review. 
NumZ: Numismatische Zeitschrift. 
NuovBull: Nuovo Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana. 
NWAnt: Neue Wege zur Antike. 


OC: Orientalia Christiana. 
OCA: Orientalia Christiana Analecta. 
OCD: Oxford Classical Dictionary. 
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OCP: Orientalia Christiana Periodica. 

OGIS: Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae. 
OIC: Oriental Institute Communications. 
OIP: Oriental Institute Publications. 

OLZ: Orientalische Literaturzeitung. 
OpusArch: Opuscula Archaeologica. 

OpusPh: Opuscula Philologica. 

OrArch: Orientalisches Archiv. 

OrChr: Oriens Christianus. 


PAAR: American 
Monographs. 
PAES: 
Archaeological Expeditions to Syria. 

PalJb: Palastinajahrbuch. 

PAPA: 
Association. 

PAPS: Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

PASAth: Papers of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. 

PBSR: Papers of the British School at Rome. 

PEFA: Palestine Exploration Fund Annual. 


Academy in Rome, Papers and 


Publications of the Princeton University 


Proceedings of the American Philoiogical 


PEFQ: Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly State- 
ment (1869-1936, continued as PEQ). 

PEQ: Palestine Exploration Quarterly (continuation 
of PEFQ). 

PG: Migne, Patrologia Graeca. 

PhW: Philologische Wochenschrift. 

PIR: Prosopographia Imperii Romani. 

PL: Migne, Patrologia Latina. 

PM: Petermanns Mitteilungen. 

PO: Patrologia Orientalis 

PPS: Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society. 

PQ: Philological Quarterly. 

PR: Philological Review. 

PraktAkad: Praktika tes Akademias Athenon. 

Praktika: Praktika tes en Athenats 
Hetairias. 


Archaiologikes 


PrJb: Preussische Jahrbiicher. 

ProcBritAc: Proceedings of the British Academy. 

ProcJPES: Proceedings of the Jewish Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society. 

Proc RNS: 
Society. 


Proceedings of the Royal Numismatic 
PrzArch: Przeglad Archeologiczny 
PrzKl: Przeglad Klasyczny. 


PZ: Prahistorische Zeitschrift. 


QDAP: Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities 
in Palestine. 


RA: Revue archéologique. 

RACrist: Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana. 
RAfr: Revue africaine. 

RArg: Revista di Arqueologia 
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RassIGI: Rassegna indo-greco-italica. 

RAssyr: Revue d’Assyriologie. 

RASyr: Revue archéologique syrienne. 

RBArch: Revue belge d’archéologie et d'histoire d'art. 

RBibl: Revue biblique. 

RBNum: Revue belge de numismatique. 

RBPhil: Revue belge de philologie et d'histoire. 

RCAJ: Royal Central Asian Journal. 

RE: Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der klas- 
sischen Altertumswissenschaft. 

REA: Revue des études anciennes. 

REArm: Revue des études arméniennes. 

REByz: Revue des études byzantines. 

RecSciRel: Recherches de science religieuse. 

REG: Revue des études grecques. 

RFgA: Revue de |’Egypte ancienne. 

REH: Revue des études historiques. 

REHom: Revue des études homériques. 

REIslam: Revue des études islamiques. 

REJ: Revue des études juives. 

REL: Revue des études latines. 
RendAccIt: Atti della R. Accademia d'Italia, Ren- 
diconti della Classe di Scienze Morali. 
RendIstLomb: R. Istituto Lombardo di 
Lettere, Rendiconti. 

RendLinc: Rendiconti della R. Accademia dei Lincei. 

Rend Nap: Rendiconti della R. Accademia di Archeo- 
logia, Lettere ed Arti. 

RendPont: Atti della Pontificia Accademia Romana 
di Archeologia, Rendiconti. 

REpigr: Revue épigraphique. 

RepKunstW: Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft. 

RevAC: Revue de l'art chrétien. 

RevArtAnc: Revue de l'art ancien et moderne. 

RevBén: Revue bénedictine. 

Revd’ égypt: Revue d’égyptologie publiée par la Société 
francaise d'égyptologie, Cairo. 

RevEgyptol: Revue égyptologique, Paris. 

RevNum: Revue numismatique. 

RevOrChr: Revue de l’Orient chrétien. 

RevPhil: Revue de philologie, de littérature et d’his- 
toire anciennes. 

RevPhilos: Revue de philosophie. 


Scienze e 


RevSciRel: Revue des sciences religieuses. 

RFIC: Rivista di Filologia e d'Istruzione Classica. 

RGKomm: Rémisch-germanische Kommission d. arch. 
Inst. d. deutschen Reichs, Berichte. 

RHA: Revue hittite et asianique. 

RHist: Revue historique. 

RhM: Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. 

RHR: Revue de I’historie des religions. 

RicRel: Ricerche Religiose. 

RivFilos: Rivista de filosofia. 

RivIGI: Rivista Indo-Greco-Italica di 
Lingua, Antichita. 


Filologia, 
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RivIstArch: Rivista del R. Istituto d’Archeologia e 
Storia dell’Arte. 

Riv Num: Rivista Italiana di Numismatica. 

RivStor: Rivista Storica Italiana. 

RM: Mitteilungen des deutschen archiologischen In- 
stituts, Rémische Abteilung. 

RémQ: Rémische Quartalschrift. 

RozprPraze: Rozpravy éeske Akademie. 

RPh: Revue de philologie. 

RQuestHist: Revue des questions historiques. 

RR: Romanic Review. 

RSLig: Rivista di Studi Liguri. 

RSOr: Rivista degli Studi Orientali. 

RSPomp: Rivista di Studi Pompeiani. 

RTrav: Recueil de travaux relatifs 4 la philologie et a 
l'archéologie égyptiennes et assyriennes. 


SB: Sitzungsberichte (followed by name of academy, 
abbreviated, e.g. SBBerl). 

SEG: Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum. 

SIG: Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

SKond: Seminarium Kondakovianum. 

SkrLund: Skrifter utgivna av Vetenskaps-Societeten i 
Lund. 

SkrUppsala: Skrifter utgivna av K. 
Vetenskaps-Samfundet i Uppsala. 

SPCK: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

SS: Scriptores (in the MGH). 

StByz: Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici. 

StEtr: Studi Etruschi. 

StItal: Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica. 

StudTest: Studi e Testi. 

SymbOslo: Symbolae Osloenses. 


Humanist. 


TAPA: Transactions of the American Philological 
Association. 

TfK: Tidskrift for Konstvetenskap. 

ThLL: Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. 

ThLZ: Theologische Literaturzeitung. 

TrZ: Trierer Zeitschrift. 

TiirkTarDerg: Tiirk Tarih, Arkeologya ve Etnografya 
Dergisi. 

TuU: Texte und Untersuchungen. 


UPMB: University of Pennsylvania Museum Bulletin. 
UppsArsskr: Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift. 


Vestnik: Vestnik Drevnej Istorii. 

VigChr: Vigiliae Christianae. 

VivPens: Vivre e penser. 

VOKS: Soviet Union Society for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries, Weekly News Bulletin. 

VortWarb: Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg. 

VuG: Vergangenheit und Gegenwart. 
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W Bll: Wiener Blatter fiir die Freunde der Antike. 

WeltIsi: Die Welt des Islam. 

WJh: Wiener Jahreshefte. 

WKP: Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie. 

WO: Die Welt des Orients. Wissenschaftliche Beitrage 
zur Kunde des Morgenlandes. 

WPZ: Wiener prahistorische Zeitschrift. 

WS: Wiener Studien. 

WiJbb: Wiirzburger Jahrbiicher fiir die Altertumswis 


haft. 


WV: Wiener Vorlegeblatter. 

WVDOG: Wissenschaftliche Veréffentlichungen der 
deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft. 

WZKM 


genlandes. 


sensc 


Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Mor- 


YCS: Yale Classical Studies. 
Year'sW: The Year’s Work in Classical Studies. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


ZAssyr: Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 

ZATW: Zeitschrift fiir dic 
schaft. 

ZChrK: Zeitschrift fiir christliche Kunst 

ZDA: Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum 

ZDMG: Zeitschrift der 
Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV: Zeitschrift des deutschen 

ZfE: Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie 

Zf{K: Zeitschrift fiir Kunstgeschicht 

ZKG: Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte 

ZNTW: Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche 
schaft 

ZNum: Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik 

ZéstG: Zeitschrift fiir die 

ZSav: Zeitschrift der 
geschichte, Romanistische Abteilung. 

ZSchwAlt: Zeitschrift fiir schweizerische Archaeologie 


alttestamentliche Wissen- 


leutschen morgenlindischen 


Palastina-Vereins. 


Wissen- 


ésterreichischen Gymnasien, 


Rechts- 


Savigny-Stiitung tur 


und Kunstgeschichte 
ZSchwG: Zeitschrift fiir schweizerische Geschichte. 
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ON AN INSCRIPTION FROM PHISTYON IN AETOLIA 
(SB BERLIN 1936, 367 ff.) 


FRANCIS W. SCHEHL 


HE badly mutilated inscription from Phis- 

tyon in Aetolia, published by G. Klaffen- 
bach, SB Berlin 1936, 367 ff., is highly interest- 
ing, not only for its contents, but also for the 
possibility that the office of dvogiAaxes may 
be mentioned in lines 8 f.; this is important in 
view of W. Vollgraff's suggestion' of reading 
trois instead of trois olvogiAaks in 
the Milesian inscription, Milet 1/3 no. 33 (e), 


line 4. 

The exceedingly poor state of preservation of 
the inscription from Phistyon and the extreme 
carelessness of the stonecutter make an under- 
standing of the text, as G. Klaffenbach read it, 
almost impossible. 

In the following I present, in reproductions, 
first G. Klaffenbach’s facsimile (loc. cit. 367), 
then his transcription (loc. cit. 368). 


AKAAY 2 NIOYAPXOTQ2NAEENINO frei 
FH ANASPOAYKQNO. frei 
fire! 
EAQKETAIAI AANA frei? 
AAY TOZTAOH EE TIAEANTIFPASTEOON 
IAAIZENA 1 OOIEIAET INIKAAA OIMOEINE 1 YONO{ 
NTQE NTON AY TONAI OONKAITONONE. AAAQ 
2 K QT ATINIQNO®YAA 
Y4.ESONTAI TA frei 
ONET . AE 2 OHMENEITONANOPI AN TAZTAQHMENEMNITEAES 
T.®@ONKATANZY .FPA®ANKATONANAPIA NE TANTO E NTOINANAMOL 
ENINIKI ATION. EANTQAEKAIHPO!. NENATTAAEOIENTOIAITHMENOI five 
O.. . . AONTQTOIEATAAEOIZ APE YPIO YMNA IE T PIAKQN'TOAE HP fir! 
N... . TE. EQEANTQNENNE TEOIZA Y 2 AONEK A METAAA ZHAEQN 


Zwei Zeilen frei 


? 


TOYTQNMHNOHEONTI. o.. 


-- MHOQNTIMHEETQNENMINOIMO! frei 


frei 


5 
10 

9 
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lotpatayéovtog NixiJa dpxdvrov Sé 


[Aiog 


o]u ‘AyxodvSpo(u), 


[rod - - -, puvdg - - Zahl |rq, evvdpor exxAnoiar’ 
[Diotuog - - - - -] Boone (rai i8i} Aavaar yuvari dp- 

[yupiou - - - - - -] - - - - dvtiypabov 
év év Aiffor. ef Twi Ka AA(A)or Sow - - 

[- - - -, tov Aiftov Kai - - - 


Twi 


- -] - -ovta Ta Sepdpeva mavra. ei 8€ Ti Ka 
[- - - - - -] -- ef tov dv8pidvta otafiipev. emredAco- 
[avteo rdv] Katdav ouly]ypabdv Kali) tov dv8pidv(ra) év 


Tol Tlavdpor 


{uxvi roi] émi Nixia. Kai Apoiloly év Toi 


[roto - - - - -]86vTw Toig dpyupiou pvali!¢ TpIdK(o)v(Ta). 


TO 


> 


foiov - - - - -] éviv} éréoig 8U(0), Ka 


Aéoov. 


fet 8€ Ti ka] - - - - wh pr erivomon. 


G. Klaffenbach, loc. cit. 369 f., sums up the 
contents of the text, as he restored it, thus: 
Leon, the son of Antileon, from Phistyon made 
a gift to his wife Danaa in a regular popular 
assembly with the provision that a statue be 
erected to him. A copy of this deed, i.e. our 
inscription, inscribed on stone, was put up in 
the temple of the Syrian Aphrodite; any addi- 
tional donations from Leon were to be added 
there. After that, Leon’s death is considered, 
a fact which in G. Klaffenbach’s opinion shows 
that his gift was not a donation mortis causa, 
but became effective during his lifetime as did 
the provision concerning the erection of his 
statue. This G. Klaffenbach thinks is confirmed 
by lines 12 f., which he takes to mean that the 
statue had to be completed during the current 
year. G. Klaffenbach finds it most strange that 
Leon should have charged his wife with having 
the statue made instead of contracting for it 
himself, since its erection was to take place 
during his lifetime. Leon further intended that 
after his death the statue be set up at his grave. 
However, several persons were charged with the 
construction of his tomb and the setting up of 


his statue there; from this G. Klaffenbach con- 
cludes that these instructions did not belong 
to the donation, which terminates with the 
statement that a copy was engraved on stone, 
but were either an appendix to it, in which other 
persons were included, or were something en- 
tirely new, directed to different persons. Who 
they were is not clear according to G. Klaffen- 
bach; the short clause at the end, which, because 
of its position, he considers an addendum, pro- 
vided that, in case of failure to comply with the 
foregoing instructions, those persons should not 
be considered heirs. G. Klaffenbach thinks that 
the solution of all these problems lies in lines 
7-9. He sees the greatest difficulty for the under- 
standing of the text in the following: whereas 
the building of a tomb is ordered, in case Leon 
dies, in accordance with the following provision 
that the 7#potov be built within two years after 
his death, it is provided in lines 10-12 that the 
tomb be built and the statue set up there before 
the end of the current year, in its last month. 
This G. Klaffenbach terms an intolerable con- 
tradiction. The instructions concerning the con- 
struction of the heroton at Attaleia and Leon’s 
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request for a certain fopos do not present any 
difficulties. So far G. Klaffenbach’s résumé of 
the contents of the text.? 

In the following an attempt will be made 
toward a better understanding of the inscrip- 
tion on the basis of a different restoration of 
the text. 


G. Klaffenbach bases his restoration of line 1 
on the assumption that his restitutions of lines 
12 and 15 are secure and that they make it 
possible to determine the space available for the 
restoration of line 1; moreover, the first letter 
preserved in line 1 is an alpha, which would 
allow the restoration [ NexiJa; according to the 
script he then identifies the eponymous official 
with Nixias Aadayeos whose year 
of office belongs toward the end of the second 
century B.c.* 

However, G. Klaffenbach’s restoration of line 
15 is by no means certain, to the exclusion of 
other possibilities; one could for instance read: 
[ei ka KNapovouwy 71] TobTwr 
or better: [ef 6€ xa of kAXapovoyor abrov ri] 
tovtwy Twenty-six and twenty-five letters 
respectively are here supplied before rotrwy as 
against eight letters according to his suggestion. 

In line 12 his restoration positively leads to 
an unsolvable dilemma, which has been men- 
tioned supra 10. It is indeed impossible to 
assume that lines 9 f. should have provided for 
the construction of a grave only after Leon's 
death (which is well in keeping with the pro- 
vision in lines 13 f. that a heroion be erected 
within two years after his death), whereas lines 
10-12 should have provided that his grave be 
laid out and his statue erected there before the 
end of the current year. Even if G. Klaffen- 
bach’s reading, z[a]gov, in line 11 is rejected 
(see infra 13), the fact that according to his 
restoration of line 12 the statue should be 
erected in the month of Panamos*‘ of the same 
year is indeed incomprehensible. There is no 
doubt that the line must be read differently. 
In analogy to the two-year period, which is 
allowed for the building of the heroion in line 
14, I suggest reading the beginning of line 12 
as follows: [unvi érouvs rpirov rov roi] 
Nixia. This would break the chronological im- 
passe and make the line longer by seventeen 
letters. This in turn affects the restoration of 


line 1 and necessitates a survey of the epi- 
graphical situation in order to ascertain how 
much could now be read at the beginning of 
that line. Since the first two lines are written 
in somewhat larger letters,° an attempt must be 
made at establishing the ratio of letters between 
lines 1 and 12. 

A vertical line drawn through the apex of the 
first alpha in line 1 approximately runs through 
the right-hand vertical hasta of nu intoi[nloavtw 
in line 12. The same procedure followed at the 
right side of the inscription shows that a vertical 
line drawn through the center of the omicron, 
the last letter of line 1, touches the right-hand 
hasta of the mu in airnuévo: in line 12. Not 
counting the letters alpha and omicron in line 1, 
we have twenty-three letters between them, 
whereas we find thirty-three letters within the 
corresponding space in line 12, counting the mu, 
but leaving out the nu. The ratio of letters 
between lines 1 and 12 is therefore 23:33, or 
1:1.44, which means that for one letter in line 
1 less than 1% letters can reasonably be ex- 
pected in line 12, barring, of course, spaces 
left open by the stonecutter for some reason or 
other. Although G. Klaffenbach’s restoration 
of lines 1 and 12 is feasible in view of this ratio,® 
his reading é roi Ilavapor | [unvi roi] Nexia 
cannot be maintained as has already been 
shown. The restoration just now suggested, 
which makes line 12 seventeen letters longer, 
requires approximately eleven or twelve letters 
more for line 1 than have been restored by 
G. Klaffenbach. I suggest reading [aya@ae rix ad 
before [orparayéovros].? The mention of an 
évvouos éxxAnoia in line 3 makes the use of the 
phrase possible ; moreover, in six, possibly seven, 
of the manumissions at Phistyon® the words 
ayaa: rixac appear at the beginning of the 
text: cf. JG 1X /1? 95 (204/3 B.c.);97 (not before 
184/3 B.c.*); 99 (after 170 B.c.); 103 (after 170 
B.c. and before the middle of the century); 108 
(middle of the second century B.c.), and 110 
(b), line 9 (first century B.c.); in JG IX/1? 98 
(beginning of the second century B.c.) the first 
line and with it the phrase are restored. 

As to lines 4-15, the following approximate 
estimates can be made as to how many letters 
can be restored in each line between the left 
margin of the inscription and the first letter 
preserved on the stone, with due regard to the 
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relative position to each other of those first 
letters: 

: 37 letters 
: 39 letters 
: 40 letters 
line : 39 letters 
line : 38 letters 
line 9 : 32 letters 
line 10 : 32 letters 
line 11 : 27 letters 
line 12 : 24 letters 
line 13 : 27 letters 
line 14 : 28 letters 
line 15 : 28 letters 


line 
line 
line 


Since the script is quite irregular, as far as 
the width of and the distance between the 
letters are concerned, these must be taken as 
rough estimates, the more so since they are 
based on an arbitrary, schematic stoichedon- 
counting. They should, however, be reliable 
with a leeway of about three letters; empty 
spaces, with which the stonecutter seems to 
have been rather lavish, must, of course, re- 
main outside any computation. 

In line 13 G. Klaffenbach read an omicron, 
four spaces before é6é6v7w; this omicron would 
allow for approximately twenty-seven letters 
before it, if my restoration of lines 1 and 12 
can stand. One could think of supplying [xai] 
before 66vrw and take the omicron as belonging 
to the ending of [kAapovdu] o[«] ; before the latter 
it seems quite possible to read [réro: & Aavaa 
ka of which with KAAPONOM would 
account for twenty-eight letters or less.!° This 
restoration would smoothly continue line 12 
and at the same time provide a suitable subject 
for rou nloavrw in line 12 and é6vrw in line 13. 
It also seems to me to shed light on line 14, 
where nu was read by G. Klaffenbach three 
spaces before re[A]ewoavtwv. Assuming, on the 
basis of my restoration of line 12, a lacuna of 
about twenty-eight letters in line 14, we might 
be able to restore qp\[otov 7rd & 'Arradéots 
abrot of duo.) and read 


lines 12-14 as follows: 


év rot airnuéevor 
& Aavaa xa of KAapordy) ole 
trois 'Ar(r)adéors 
rd dé 


apyupiou prafils 
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[otov ro & 'Arradéors of 
{v} éréors ay’ as xa 
petad(A) at p Aéwr. 


In the lost part of line 5 G. Klaffenbach ex- 
pected an expression like [érws avdpids] airo(i) 
oraé7y, but did not put it in the text, since the 
letters IE “°’ AATTO before ¢7a6p did not seem 
to support such a restoration. But now, after 
the reading of line 12 has considerably increased 
the space available before the iofa (approxi- 
mately 39), it seems possible to supply the 
words he expected to stand there without diffi- 
culty. I would suggest reading ap|[yupiov pvas 

(number) (or drws) avdpras 

ie[poi] {a} avro(i) orafp, considering the A 
before airo(i) a mistake of the stonecutter, 
who wrote {rac Aavaat rac ldiae yuvacki 
in line 4. For the possibility of restoring [év roi] 
ie[poi], which means that Leon’s statue was 
to be set up in the precinct of the temple,” 
we have a close enough Aetolian parallel, an 
inscription from Calydon, JG IX/1? 137 (a), 
a manumission, dated in the second century B.C., 
before 143/2 B.c.," where it is made a condition 
for the freeing of Philinus, a home-born slave, 
that he crown the eixav of the late son of 
Agemacha, the main manumitter, which was 
set up in the precinct of the temple of Artemis 
Laphria; cf. lines 7 ff.: cregavoirw| de Pidivos 
trav eixéva 'Avdpovixou ray roi Aalgpraior 
rou 'Ayeuaxas viov web’ dSéxa, ews 
xaé’ éxacrov éviaurov unvos Aagpraiou ap\taue- 
vos aro Tas vouunvias éws ras wérras 
béka Tov abrov unvos cregavos 
kai rawiats kawois éxaré| pots. 

The question of how to fill the gap between 
[avdpcas] and roi] ie[ poi] is closely connected 
with the restoration of lines 10 and 11. In the 
latter G. Klaffenbach restored [76v] 
xatav ovl|y|ypagav, which would mean that the 
statue was to be erected by or over the grave. 
This would clash with the reading [€év 7 oi] ie[ poi} 
in line 5, since interment on sacred ground was 
out of the question. However, it should be 
noted that the fau and the in are 
not securely read as the dots beneath them in 
the facsimile indicate. Before a different restora- 
tion is suggested, an attempt will be made at 
securing whatever clues the fragmentary text 
in lines 10 f. provides. It stands to reason that 
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the letters ON before r[el]AewOquev in line 10— 
the doubtful letter E in between is probably 
a mistake of the stonecutter and will have to 
be discarded—are the ending of a noun, which 
is the subject of the passive infinitive which 
follows. If this is correct, it will seem most 
likely that it is the same word which G. Klaffen- 
bach read as r[a]gov. Whatever it denotes, its 
close connection with dyépeas in both lines is 
obvious: in line 10 ef apparently refers to it as 
an architectural unit in or on which the statue 
was to be placed, in line 11 we learn that some- 
one—I would suggest reading [oi épyo\aBno- 
avres]|—had to complete it ovly]ypagar, 
and to set up the statue by a certain date. 
Since the mention of a ragos seems unlikely, 
I would propose to read [76] 6[4]@(p)ov in line 
11 and [rd Ba@plov in line 10, which would 
mean that the base of the statue was here re- 
ferred to. As regards the epigraphical situation, 
a damaged beta could well be read for a tau, a 
badly preserved theta could easily be mistaken 
for a phi. The fact that there is no room for the 
rho in 6[4]@{p)ov (line 11) is not prohibitive in 
view of the notorious carelessness of the stone- 
cutter, who may have left it out and added it 
later in paint, of which all traces have dis- 
appeared. For bathron denoting the base of a 
statue see e.g. SJG* 368 (honorary decree of the 
xowdv 289/8 B.c.), lines 20 f.: rd de 
xévos 77s ‘Immoorparov IG V/2 
437 (honorary decree from Megalopolis; second 
half of the second century B.c.), lines 25 f. (cf. 
IG V/2 436, line 11): ray d[é] éydoow rod ap - 
Tov BaOpov of &pxov- 
res; 1G V/1 1432; republished with an excellent 
commentary by A. Wilhelm, JOAI 17 (1914) 
2 ff. (honorary decree from Messene; about 100 
B.c.4), lines 17 f.: ééorw oracac 
ei]xéva mpd rov aplxeiov ypauparéos trav 
cuvédpwy xal éxi rd Babpov airas, 
and lines 20 f.: rd 5é els ray elxdva xal 7d Babpov 
ava[Awula ray Tas wodeos 
bwv [kal émiloraras re trav eixdva Kal 
70 BaOpov airés. 

As has already been mentioned, I would re- 
store [oi before [74] 6(p) ov 
and read lines 10 f. thus: 

émitedeo- 
[avrw 5é of 74] BL ov xarav 
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ouly]ypagay xa tov oravtw & Troi 

Tlavdpor. 

Returning to line 5, I propose to read [iva 
dvipeds éw(i) BaOpor & roi] ie[poi] {a} avro(i) 
o7aOp. Since ten letters at the beginning of the 
line are taken up by dp|[yvupiov uras], about 
five letters are left for the numeral that must 
have followed here ;[éxa76v] would fill the space, 
especially if it was abbreviated as was appar- 
ently the case with rprax(o)y(ra) in line 13. G. 
Klaffenbach (loc. cit. 369) has I think correctly 
mentioned the possibility that the hasta which 
appears after TPIKAQN half way raised over 
the bottom of the line, could well have served 
to indicate an abbreviation. The sum of one 
hundred minae does not seem too high for a 
statue in view of the thirty minae which are to 
be given to the ’Arra\eo, possibly as a gift 
in return for the topos on which the heroion 
was to be erected. 

The beginning of line 6 now requires ap- 
proximately twenty letters more than G. Klaf- 
fenbach’s restoration provided. One could re- 
store [ras rov apyupiov décews] on the strength 
of JG V/1 1208 (endowment for the free distri- 
bution of oil in Guthium; time of the Claudian 
emperors), lines 24 f., els 7d ri 
apyuplov [déow || atécov péverly, where, how- 
ever, is supplied or read [ras 
dedouévas Swpeads], as we read [dvaypawar 
ras ara] || dedouévas Swpeds rolds vewroias] 
in SJG* 352 (honorary decree of Ephesus; 302/1 
B.C.), lines 19 f. 

In line 10 about twenty-five letters are needed 
before [74] 6[4]@(p)ov. I suggest restoring [rods 
&pxovras mpovonOjvar rov 
For the construction, rpovoei- 
o8ax with an accusative and infinitive, see SIG* 
667 (Athenian decree; about 161/0 B.c.), lines 
8 rod undéva trav aywrit 
wepireceiv. As to the a&pxovres, 
they were municipal magistrates of Phistyon; 
cf. IG IX/1? 97, lines 3 f.; 99, lines 2 f.; 100, 
lines 1 f.; 101, lines 11 f.; 102, lines 2 f.; 103, 
lines 2 f. In fact, G. Klaffenbach’s restoration of 
lines 1 f. of our inscripticn is based on JG IX/1? 
97, line 3; 100, lines 1 f. and 103, line 2. 

To fill the gap between [®iorvos] and tdwxe 
in line 4, G. Klaffenbach (loc. cit. 368) thought 
of restoring either ’Arradeis] or a phrase 
like [vo@v xai gpovar], the latter on the strength 


‘4 
| 
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of the testament of Epicteta, JG XII/3 330; 
Michel 1001; B. Laum, Stiftungen in d. griech. 
u. roem. Antike II (Leipzig 1914) no. 43 (Thera; 
about 200 B.c.), col. I, line 2 (rade 5cé0erT0 
vootoa gpovotca 'Emixryra).'® However, 
neither expression is long enough in view of the 
newly established length of the lacunae on the 
left-hand side of our inscription, which in line 4 
would leave a gap of approximately thirty to 
thirty-two letters at the most. Accepting G. 
Klaffenbach’s second suggestion—the phrase 
[xai ’ArraXevts| does not seem likely to me—we 
could add [xa@a xai 6c€@ero], and read the be- 
ginning of the line thus: [@iorvos, xa@a xal 
ééwxe x7A. Thus 
twenty-seven spaces would be filled between 
[Piorvos] and édwxe. The phrase [xa@a xai 
6é€9er0] can be paralleled by a Cilician tomb 
inscription of a later period, S7G* 1233, line 4: 
xal This restoration, if correct, 
puts a new interpretation on the text. For, if 
Leon’s donation was incorporated in his last 
will, the question of whether his dosts to his wife 
should be classified as a donation inter vivos or 


voay gporar], 


one mortis causa becomes now a merely termi- 
nological one, which will be reviewed later (cf. 
infra 16f.). For such an incorporation of a dona- 
tion in the last will of the donor we have a close 
parallel in the testament"? of Epicurus, Diog. 
Laert. 10.6 f.: kara rade Sidwut ta 
Pirioxparous Barnbey xai 
Anunrpiov Ilorayiw xara & 
Mntpww avayeypauperny éxatépw ddow Te 
«tA. It seems worth noting that my restoration 
also does away with a contradiction which has 
crept into G. Klaffenbach’s commentary: on 
the one hand, he thinks!’ of the possibility of 
reading [vodv xai gpovar] in line 4, which phrase 
clearly points to either a last will or a donation 
mortis causa, and further points out that every- 
one would, in connection with our text, feel 
reminded of Epicteta’s testament; on the other 
hand he firmly maintains '* the view that Leon's 
donation to his wife is not a donation mortis 
causa. 

Of course, a phrase like [t@v xai @avwr) could 
be substituted for [vo@v cal gpovav], as we read 
on the bronze plaque from Crimisa, dating in 
the fifth century B.c., SEG IV 75: Oeds. Tixa. 
| Pidov didore 


ravra xai Coos ai 6]||avdv?® rac yuri acki 
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“| The difference in the 
letters between the two phrases is negligible 
in view of the possibility that the stonecutter 
may have left a few spaces vacant as he did in 


Zaolrlixlac 


line 2. However, one could say that an expres- 
sion like {av kai @avev would rather point to a 
testament, which the ddocs under consideration 
does not seem to have been, although it was 
incorporated in a last will. The inscription from 
Crimisa would suggest taking the words fay xai 
Gavav together with édwxe; in this case, the 
punctuation would have to be changed and the 
phrase read as follows: [xa@a fav 
Edwxe 

The provision in lines 6 f., starting with ei 6€ 
tut, and ending with rémov, is clear in the 
general outlines: additional décecs on the part 
of Leon will be inscribed on the same stone in 
the same place. Two questions arise: (1) who 
was responsible for the recording of the ddécecs, 
and (2) how should the ei- clause be restored? 
As to the first question, the fact that the aniz- 
graphon was kept [é ‘lIeplidacs suggests that 
those additions were entrusted to officials con- 
nected with the temple. Since iapogiAaxes are 
attested at Phistyon, occurring either in twos 
(IG 1X /1? 95, lines 8 f.; 98, line 7; 100, lines 2 f.; 
106, lines 5 f.) or in threes (JG IX/1? 111, lines 1 
ff.), it seems feasible to restore [oi iapogidaxes] 
as subject immediately in front of [avaypayal- 
vrw. As to the second question, dé0w must de- 
pend on a verb, the predicate of the ei- clause. 
At the end of line 6 the letters IO are read 
securely. This and the fact that the phrase 
is known from Isocrates, Nicocl. 
1, eivai wor katagaveis ot 
éutopiay would make it likely to 
read ei 6€ rwi xa or nonrac™ 


between ro|[7onrac] and the article of [iapogi- 
Aaxes], no more than twelve letters long, could 
be filled by a phrase like[xai rairnyv]. The letters 
EJTO in line 6 pose a problem. One might be 
tempted to read éy(y)vo(v) and have it refer to 
dow as an adjective. But as such, in the mean- 


ing required here, éyyvos is rare, disputed for 
the pre-Hellenistic period, and in the form 


éyyttos securely attested too late to serve as a 
striking parallel here. We read in Lysias 32.15: 


} 
tov abrov rorov. The gap remaining 
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yeiw éwi dedavecouéevas, where at Naber's 
suggestion, which is also followed by W. R. M. 
Lamb (Loeb edition, 1930), éyyeiw was substi- 
tuted for éyyeious and éyyious respectively, 
which occur in the manuscripts. ’Eyyiios oc- 
curs in a papyrus from the ’Apowoirns, dated 
531 A.p., Stud. Pal. XX no. 139, line 7: xai 
dedavicbar Adyw daviou éyyviou™ axwiivov 
The restoration éy(y)yo(v) must therefore re- 
main extremely uncertain. If, however, correct, 
the adjective would modify é60w and carry 
the meaning “‘secured, under good security.” 
This would mean that no money actually was 
handed over to the recipient: dosis here would 
simply denote a pledge to pay the money, which 
was probably deposited in the temple. 

The restoration of lines 8 f., which seems to 
hold the key to the understanding of the whole 
text, is unfortunately all but impossible. G. 
Klaffenbach, who freely admitted to not being 
able to understand the passage, pondered (loc. 
cit. 369) the possibility of reading [éxédd6v]7w 
mo(i)now (rov avépravros (?) rov ragov(?)) in 
view of the cvyypaga, which is mentioned in 
line 11; for this he referred to Demosthenes, 
18, 122, ovyypagnr. 
However, this is not feasible for more than one 
reason: apart from the fact that ro(i)now would 
then lack the article, which I think is required 
here, the words following ro(i)now would not 
at all fit the construction, for dedwx(6)ra is 
clearly an accusative. It is likewise out of the 
question to take QNAI in the same line for the 
nominative plural as G. Klaffenbach, loc cit. 
369, does, accenting davai. Reading ruwi 
avoguvAa|[xwy (?)] is as major a change of the 
text as (r)av (iep) oguda |[xwv], which G. Klaf- 
fenbach dubitatively thought of restoring in 
his commentary (loc. cit. 369). 

The only clue the badly mutilated text pro- 
vides seems to lie in the words A.EZONTAI 
TAP®EPO MENATIANTA, 
tion with each other seems obvious. 


whose close connec- 
I would 
propose to read §-é£ovrar or §-e(i)Eovrac™ on the 
assumption that the stonecutter left an open 
space between A and E, a possibility which is 
quite likely in view of the empty spaces in lines 
2, 3.and 5. The words ra gepoueva ravta would 
then depend on either of the verbs as the direct 
object. The interpretation of ra gepoueva ravra 
is difficult.2° The assumption that gépw is here 
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used in the connotation ‘‘to list,’’ which is quite 
frequent in the papyri,*® seems most likely. 
Then the words in question would denote “‘all 
that is listed,” “all the 


Our passage would then mean that 


“tall the listed items,”’ 
details.” 
“‘[some persons] shall receive (notice of)’’. or 
“shall show (upon request) all the details.’’ Of 
the two verbs, 6-e(i)Eovrar seems to fit the situa- 
tion better. We must now attempt to connect 
these words with what is preserved at the end 
of line 8. 


tui (rav) I would like to point 


Against G. Klaffenbach’s reading, 


out the possibility of reading dy o(i) guvAal- 


locovres Tas 6-€£ov- 


rat or 6-e(i)Eovrar Ta yepoueva mavra. Except 
for the insertion of a I, the text at the end of 
line 8 is left as G. Klaffenbach read it on the 
stone. The phrase, guAdocew trav is quite 
common in the manumissions of Phistyon; cf. 
IG IX/1? 96 (b) [beginning of the second cen- 
tury B.C.], lines 21 f.: rav 'Avipo- 
and similarly JG [X/1? 
.), line 9, 

ynowy Piorvos; two keepers of the ava occur 
in IG IX 1° 105 (ca 170 150 FE eB lines & ff., 
Tav avav Ilavgieis, Aéwr| 
IeAnios, and JG 1X/1? 108 (about the middle 
of the second century B.c.), lines 8 ff., 


Aaos Avuxio|xov ‘Padeos, 


100 (after 170 Bx Tav wvav guvdacoet 


@vav “AXxitros, PiAddapyos Piiwra'|- 
ets. The reading a| xwy or xes] is therefore 


doubtful, to say the least. The gap between 


[avas} and the T before the A in 6-é£ovrac or 


about 17-19 letters. 


It could be filled for instance by [oi reraypévot 


6-e(i)Eovrac can be put at 
(or aipeBevres) ix’ abroji, or a similar expres- 
sion. 

As to line 8, the following facts seem estab- 
lished: the form é¢€éwx(6)ra points to an infini- 
tive construction, of which it is a part; therefore 
the letters TQ before MOHZIN are unlikely to 
belong to) an imperative; QNAI cannot be 
the nominative plural. It is worth noting that 
mono (ew instead of ro(i)now. At the end of 
&\Aw[{ can hardly be taken for the dative 
singular and read 4\\w{¢], for, in spite of all the 


could also be read ro(c)Aol(e\w or 


line 7, 


carelessness the stonecutter displays, the dative 
ending -o.?* is observed everywhere else in our 
inscription. The same holds good for the letters 
rQ before IOHZIN in line 8. We will have to 
read 4\\Aw|v] at the end of line 7, for the adverb 
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&AXw[s] does not seem to fit into the gram- 
matical structure. The E before 4\\w[»], sepa- 
rated from it by one blank space, could be read 
e{i] or e[t]; the latter would have its parallel in 
ei in line 10.%° 

We can now try to restore lines 8 f., but I 
must emphasize that any restoration that can 
be proposed will be highly controversial. 

If we read ¢{f] &AAw[»] at the end of line 7, a 
restoration like éorivy droypagy] at 
the beginning of line 8 would appear feasible; 
this passage would mean that further expendi- 
tures on the part of Leon would be recorded in 
the same place as the donations mentioned in 
lines 6 f., no doubt by the same officials. 

Since, as was pointed out earlier, QNAI 
cannot be the nominative plural, it most prob- 
ably is the dative singular. I would suggest 
reading the letters EI before it as &z’), al- 
though, to judge from the facsimile, there is not 
room enough for a pi between the epsilon and 
the omega; however, if dvds is the dative, éx’) 
seems to be the only possibility that makes 
sense. Therefore, reading Sedwx(d)ra 
twi seems to be at least possible. The phrase 
would mean “having given (something) to 
someone on the basis of (or under) a contract.” 
The expression, ér’ avg cannot be paral- 
leled for all I know, but for the particular usage 
of éwi I can for instance refer to STG? 153; M.N. 
Tod, GHI If (Oxford 1948) no. 125 (accounts of 
the Athenian Amphictyons of Delus; 377-373 
B.c.), lines 51 f.: [rotode édavleicaper 
abrais The reading dvar dedw- 
x(6)ra tux, in connection with the possibility 
of taking zojo(e)w for an infinitive and the fact 
that dedwx(6)ra requires an infinitive might sug- 
gest the following restoration in line 8 after 
[aroypagn]: [et xa Soxne te Tot]rw(v) mono e)uv. 

The gap in line 15 between ronow(v)re and uy 
dav7e can be closed. The two verbs, which are 
on the same grammatical level, as their mood 
shows, were most probably joined by 4," which 
occurs so frequently in the conditional parts 
of sanctions. In the lacuna we find an omicron, 
raised above the line over the third space after 
ronowyv)rt, to which G. Klaffenbach, not quite 
sure of his reading, attached a question mark. 
The space at our disposal and the raised omi- 
cron would suggest reading [# 7] 6. However, this 
restoration leaves one space before [7]6 unac- 
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counted for, which situation can be remedied 
by the assumption that the stonecutter either 
again left one space open or that he mistakenly 
wrote HI for H. This could have been caused 
by forms like e[t] in line 7 and ef in line 10 or 
might have been merely the result of his care- 
lessness, as the superfluous I in wva{.}s in line 
13. Even in a well-executed inscription like the 
Milesian text, which contains the school en- 
dowment of Eudemus, Milet 1/3 145; B. Laum, 
Stiftungen in d. griech. u. roem. Antike 11 (Leip- 
zig 1914) no. 129; SIG* 577 (200/199 B.c.), HI 
was inscribed instead of H in lines 65 f., éav| dé 
4 raténe This mistake was doubtless caused 
by the ending of the preceding verb. Separated 
by one space from the omicron in [r]6 in our 
inscription is another one, the position of which 
is regular; there are four open spaces after it. 
Thus the restoration [4] o[x@é] seems possible. 
This form could well have been used to refer to 
the decision of an individual instead of that of 
a legislative body; the usage could have origi- 
nated in phrases like ds dv airas xaddas 
éxew and the like.* On the other hand, boxe 
may indeed have an official connotation here 
and refer to the fact that the dispositions of 
Leon had been submitted to an évoyos éxxAnoia 
(line 3), whose approval made them ipso facto 
official. 

As regards lines 2 f., G. Klaffenbach (loc. cit. 
368) remarked that we could restore either 
three archons without a patronymic, but with 
dic rbwy added at the end, or two archons with 
their patronymics, but without ®ierbwr. Our 
restoration, however, provides enough space for 
three archons with their patronymics and 
Picriwy following their names. 

On the next page I present a restoration of 
the inscription as I would suggest reading it. 

In spite of the many uncertainties of the 
restorations suggested, especially in lines 8 f., 
the contradictions which beset the inscription 
in G. Klaffenbach’s restoration have disap- 
peared and the contents of the text now seem 
quite clear. It would appear that Leon’s dosis 
to his wife was most probably a donation inter 
vivos; however, incorporated as it was in his 
last will, it approximated for all practical pur- 
poses, a donation mortis causa. In fact, the 
terminological issue has but little bearing on the 
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orparayéovros Nexija Kadvéwviou, apxdvrwy dé 


[Acos & Diorior 


oly "A ---ynoavdpo(v), Aixwvo{s] 


Iraq, (év) ExxAnoiac: Aéwy ’Avri- 


[Picrvos, xabd Edwxe {rac cde} Aavaac rae ldiac yuvacki ap- 


[yupiouv éxar(dv) avdpras BaOpor & Toi] ie[poi] {a} avro(i) 


avriypa --- gov 


[ras tov dpyupiou décews avayeypaupevon ‘leplidacs ef 5& Twi xa 


éy(y)yo(v) (?) 


[nonrac kai rabrny of iapogidaxes abrov rérov 
[avadwuatwv éoriv droypagn, et xa Soxne Te ronole)w Ex’) Sedwx(d)ra 


av oft) 


[ocovres Tas of rerayuevor bm’ abroli (or §-e(i-)Eovrar) Ta yepdueva 


ei ri ka Aéwy 


[rods &pxovras 7d Babplov 


rot Ilavapor 
[unvi €rous rpirov Tov roi} 
airnuévou 


7d Hp- 


fe} rlelAewOnue ef dvdpravta 


[avrw of 70] Bl xaray culy]ypagay xa avdpiay(ra) oravTw & 


éxi Nexia: Hpoiloly ’Arradéor(s) & Tot 


"Ar(r)adéots &pyvpiouv 


[otov ro ’Arradéots of {v} Eréors ay’ ws xa 


merad(A)atn Aéwr. 

two lines vacant 

15 [ei 5€ ka of abrow ri] TobTwr 
érivol|c} pou. 


interpretation, since in the sphere of Greek law 
the boundaries between these two legal terms 
are quite fluid.™ 

The following are the contents of the docu- 
ment, which was, for approval and legalization, 
submitted to the popular assembly at Phistyon. 
Leon, son of Antileon, gave his wife Danaa a 
certain amount of money (100 [?] minae) so 
that she would have his statue with a base 
made and erected in the local shrine of the 
Syrian Aphrodite, that is within its precinct. 
A copy of this grant, inscribed in stone, was put 
up there too. Any other donations should be 
published in the same place, on the same stone. 
If my restoration in lines 7 ff. is correct, Leon 
also provided that there should be also pub- 
lished on sacred ground any further expendi- 
tures he should deem necessary to make under 
a contract, the itemized accounts of which 
would be available through the keepers of such 
contracts, who would be appointed by him. In 
case of his death the local archons were to super- 


vise the completion of the base on which his 
statue was to be placed. This apparently means 
that his wife was responsible only for the work 
on the statue during his lifetime as well as 
after his death, whereas, after his death, the 
archons had to supervise the completion of the 
base. These instructions probably were less in- 
volved than would appear. It may well have 
been that the city of Phistyon had decreed a 
statue for Leon, and that he, in return for that 
honor, had taken upon himself to pay for the 
costs of the statue as well as its base. He gave 
his wife the money for the statue and may 
personally have treated with contractors for the 
construction of the base. In such a case it would 
have been only natural for the local magistrates 
to supervise the completion of the base after 
his death, for on it was most probably in- 
scribed a copy of the honorary decree the city 
had passed for him. Under these circumstances, 
we can now easily understand the provision in 
lines 11 f., which, according to my restoration, 


17 
r - (#20) (ordinal 
A€wvos 
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refers to the cvyypaga with the contractors for 
the base, and sets as the deadline for its com- 
pletion and the erection of the statue thereon 
the month of Havayos of the third year after 
the year in which this document was submitted 
to the popular assembly. The provisions which 
follow in lines 12 ff. are now quite clear: a tomb 
at Attaleia*® was to be built for him by his wife 
and his heirs, and the inhabitants of that town 
were to receive thirty minae.*® This tomb, as 
can be seen now, was no doubt the actual place 
of his interment, and had to be completed two 
years after his death. The sanction in line 15 is 
self-explanatory. 


The absence of certain formulae and provi- 
sions, such as the mention of his heirs by name, 


of a detailed specification and disposition of 
his estate etc.,°7 shows that our document was 
but an excerpt of Leon’s last will, including his 
grant to his wife, which, however, if my restora- 
tion of line 4 is correct, was also incorporated 
therein. 

Our document contains only provisions which 
deal with or have a bearing on the following 
matters: (a) the erection of Leon’s statue; (b) 
any possible changes in his financial status, and 
(c) his final resting-place. Apart from the fact 
that these subjects were of a certain public 
interest, Leon submitted them to the city as- 
sembly for approval and legalization in order 
to make sure that his instructions would be 
carried out properly. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
August, 1951 


1 Mnemosyne N.S. 47 (1919) 71 f. 

? Cf. also E. Ziebarth’s résumé of the contents, Gnomon 
14 (1938) 477 f., which substantially repeats that of 
G. Klaffenbach. 

3 Loc. cit. 368; cf. also JG I1X/1* 36, line 11, and com- 
mentary. 

*On this month see L. Ziehen, ‘‘Panamos’” RE 18/3 
(1949) 584 ff. 

5 See G. Klaffenbach, loc. cit. 367. 

* Line 1 shows 17 letters restored before the first alpha, 
line 12, with the »u counted in, 22 letters, partly restored, 
partly on the stone in the space between the left-hand 
margin, the line running through the right-hand vertical 
hasta of the mu. The ratio would require a somewhat 
longer restoration for line 12, roughly speaking about 2 
or 3 letters more, but the difference could easily be 
explained by the assumption of a few empty spaces, as 
for instance in lines 2 and 3. 
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7A check over a longer distance, i.e. from the nu in 
line 12, will naturally slightly differ and in a way yield 
more reliable results. Counting the nu, we find 39 letters 
to the left of the vertical line drawn for the sake of 
establishing a ratio between lines 1 and 12; in the cor- 
responding part of line 1, counting the alpha as half a 
letter, we have 281% letters, which would require 41 
instead of 39 letters in line 12. However, one of the 
adscript iotas in a@ya@ac rixac may have been left out, 
as happened in ra6p (line 9) and werad(A)atp (line 14); 
this would reduce to 27% the letters supplied before the 
alpha in line 1, and call fer approximately 39'¢ letters 
in the corresponding space of line 12. 

§ The manumissions from Phistyon are published in 
IG 1X/1? 95-110. 

®On in line 2 (cf. lines 1 f., orparayéovros 
Ni|xavdpov rov and its 
chronological implications see G. Daux, BCH 56 (1932) 
316 ff. 


1 Tt seems quite feasible to read [réro. Aavaa xa(i 


Birrov Tpixoviov 


ol for xa(i) cf. line 11, for 
line 6. 
Ziebarth, loc. 
cai] dévrw in line 13. 
% No doubt that of the Syrian Aphrodite, where our 
inscription was set up; cf. G. Klaffenbach, loc. cit. 369; 
on the temple see also JG IX /1? 95, commentary on line 
2, where G. Klaffenbach points out that the temple was 
locally known also by the name of ‘Iepida:. On the 
spreading of her cult to Aetolia through Aetolian mer- 
cenaries, who brought eastern slaves back home, see the 
interesting remarks of H. Seyrig, Syria 13 (1932) 313 f. 
13 1G 1X/1? p. 137. 
4 As A. Wilhelm, Joc. cit. 79 f., has pointed out, IG 
V/1 1432, IG V 


also republished and studied by him, Jéc. cit. 


cit. 478, suggested reading [roro 
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1 1433 (levy of an éxrwaBoros elagopa), 
48 ff., 
and the great inscription dealing with the regulations 
of the mysteries of Andania, JG V/1 1390; SIG* 736, 
dated in the 55th year (lines 10 f.) of the provincial era 
of Achaea, i.e. 92/1 B.c., belong to the same period; cf. 
also J. A. O. Larsen, ‘‘Roman Greece” in T. Frank, An 
Economic Survey of Ancient Rome 1V (Baltimore 1938) 
420, and C. Roebuck, CP 40 (1945) 149. 

16 B. Laum, Stiftungen in d. griech. u. roem. Antike II 
(Leipzig 1914) no. 9, reads els 7d apyvpiov 
The date 
which B. Laum proposes, A.D. 161-169, cannot be sus- 
tained either. H. Box, JRS 22 (1932) 176, and E. Schoen- 
bauer, ArchP 13 (1939) 208, follow the dating in JG V/1. 

16 Cf. also SGDI 1523; IG 1X/1 66 (manumission from 
Daulis; Roman period), lines 4 f.: [K]aA[A]o[v] M(v)acia, 
Pitwros Aavdceis volélovres xai [y]povéovres 


[etAavO pw! brapxe|y, which seems unlikely 


ave- 
Onxavy ra 'APavar rar & 
«TX. 

17F. Kraus, Die Formeln des ‘griechischen Testaments 
(Diss. Giessen 1915) 24, seems to have gone too far when 
he says: ‘‘Das sogen. Testament des E pik ur ist eine 
in Hinsicht auf ihren Formelschatz und ihre rechtliche 
Natur ueberhaupt sehr vorsichtig zu benutzende Ur- 
kunde, da sie nur eine schon bei Lebzeiten gemachte 
Schenkung auf den Todesfall bestaetigt,’’ for it seems 
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quite natural that Epicurus’ donation was confirmed in 
his last will in order to avoid all possible legal compli- 
cations. 

18 Loc. cit. 368. 

19 Loc. cit. 369. 

In the editio princeps (Atti Accad. sc. Torino 49 
[1914] 1027 ff.) A. Vogliano read [ix]||avés; [6]||avéy 
(= @avev) was suggested by P. Bonfante and R. Sabba- 
dini; cf. V. Arangio-Ruiz and A. Olivieri, Inscr. Graec. 
Sicil. et infim. Ital. ad jus pert. (Milan 1925) p. 145 
ad no. 18. 

*1 Cf. also the badly mutilated inscription from south- 
ern Italy, SEG IV 71 (donation mortis causa; sixth/fifth 
century B.c.), lines 4 f.: rabro. fods]. xai 
]. 

2 It would be quite feasible to read woli|qonrax}, for 
according to G. Klaffenbach's facsimile the possibility 
of one or more letters following I10 cannot be denied. 
However, in view of the other lines, restoring more than 
one letter would be highly improbable; on the other hand, 
ro.[n|oavrw is written in line 12, but ronow(v)r: in line 15. 

23 The reading is acknowledged as correct by implica- 
tion in L. R. Palmer, A Grammar of the post-Ptolemaic 
Papyri 1/1 (Oxford Univ. Press 1945) 33. 

%* The middle of deixyuge occurs in Dio Chrys. 12.10, 
Erepor cal paxapior wavredas dvdpes, 
decxvipevos. H. v. Herwerden's suggestion (Lexicon Gr. 
suppl. et dial. I* [Lugd. Bat. 1910] 340) to read the passive 
form decxvipevor is unlikely; J. W. Cohoon (Loeb edition, 
II [1939] 12) has justly retained the middle form decx- 
vipevos, which, in a way, is paralleled by S/G* 931 
(honorary decree from Lindus; beginning of the second 
century B.c.), lines 23 ff.: ré Yaguoua eloradav 


Nerreiat & ra tra rot Ards || 


avabétw 
el xa EbPadidar 

25 The context of the passage (lines 7 ff.), as I have 
tried to restore it, makes it impossible to take ra gepduera 
xavra to mean “the entire yield,’’ a connotation which, 


under different circumstances, would have to be con- 
sidered. The task of the “keepers” of avai hardly went 
beyond the safekeeping of such contracts; according to 
the state of our knowledge they never acted as bankers, 
and such a capacity would be implied by this interpre- 
tation of ra ravra. 

*¢ For this usage see the passages quoted in F. Preisigke 
and E. Kiessling, Woerterbuch d. griech. Papyrusurkunden 
II (Berlin 1927) 688 s.v. gépw 4). E. Ziebarth, loc. cit. 
478: “Auch was Z.9 folgt [e Ta gepoueva ravra 
bleibt dunkel’’. 

27E. Ziebarth, loc. cit. 477, goes too far when he, 
speaking of the dvogiAaxes, says: “‘an deren Namen nicht 


+] 
Elovrar 


zu zweifeln ist, wenn man die in Eretria 
(XI1/9 1274 iii 4 Apart from the fact that 
Gvav yrapuwv is not a compound noun, E. Ziebarth has to 


vergleicht.”’ 


accept G. Klaffenbach's supplement 
28 See rofow(v)re in line 15; cf. supra, 
29On the Aetolian dative-singular ending 
Klaffenbach, loc. cit. 369, with literature 
*® On eI see G. Klaffenbach, loc. cit. 369 
Supra 15 
3% E. Ziebarth, loc. cit 


His suggestion to write 


note 22. 


see G. 


478, suggested reading [#] here. 


4] [ed ri xa] 
robrwy is marred by what apparently is 
an error of the printer, who put [4] «@ éavr: in the wrong 
place 

Cf. e.g. SIG* 1007 


the priesthood for Asclepius; ca 


decree of Pergamon concerning 
130-100 B.c.), lines 24 
ff.: éwipedcio@ar 5é ebxooulas THs Kara Td || 
raons Tov lepéa ws Gv | cates Exew xail dcilws. 

% See B. Kuebler, ‘‘Testament (juristisch),"" RE 5 A 
(1934) 969. 

%*No doubt unknown, in 
Aetolia, probably near Phistyon; cf. G. Klaffenbach, JG 
IX/1? p. 51 ad no. 95, line 2 

36 On the possible reason for this bequest see supra 13. 

7 For the problem see for instance F. Kraus, loc. cit. 
13ff.; B. Kuebler, loc. cit. 967 ff. 


a settlement, otherwise 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


GREEK NUMERALS 
STERLING Dow, Harvard University 


Summary. Accuracy is attainable, thanks to M. N. 
Tod (articles listed), but among several current works 
of reference, none is free of error. The history and 
significance of the two Greek numeral systems—a 
different order of problem, and not treated with 
finality anywhere—are touched upon in two notes 
at the end. 

For clarity as to what follows: the numeral system 
referred to as “‘acrophonic” is that in which all the 
numeral signs above the sign for the unit are regularly 
the initial letters of the Greek words. Thus five is 
likely to be pi (early epigraphic ["), from révre. The 
“alphabetic” system is that in which values are as- 
signed to the letters in alphabetic order. In the alpha- 
betic system, for examples, alpha is one, iota ten, and 
rho one hundred. 


I. MISPRINTS IN WORKS OF REFERENCE 


Oxford Classical Dictionary (1949) : page 613, col. II, 
article ‘Numbers. I. Greek Numeral Notation,” fifth 
line: for the ‘‘unit” (in the acrophonic system), instead 
of an italic capital 7, the symbol should be an un- 
ornamented vertical line, i.e. Greek tola in epigraphical 
font, |. But—the article ought to say—the sign | 
when used for money always meant in Attika one 
obol, - being used for one drachma. Jbid., sixth and 
eighth lines: for [, given as the initial letter of révre 
in line 6, of course read ["; and again the first character 
in line 8 should not be [ but [ (as correctly twice 
later in the line). The symbol [ was used for gamma in 
the alphabetic system, and of course meant three 
In the Attic acrophonic system, [ has no place. 
Ibid., eleventh line, first character, given as S (for 
six) should be some more accurate form of sti(gma) 
(¢) or—as given correctly—vau or digamma (F, f). 
Undoubtedly the author, Sir Thomas Heath, who 
contributed so generously and I think so well to OCD 
(review in CW 44 [1950/51] 225-254), never saw 
final proofs. Such misprints easily occur, partly be- 
cause of the unfamiliarity, and sometimes the un- 
availability, of the type to the printers. In any case 
OCD fails to provide a sufficient set of numerals to 
enable a reader to understand Athenian inscriptions— 
much less other inscriptions—containing acrophonic 
numerals. 

With respect to gamma wrongly given for révre, 


I owe to the vigilance of H. L. Levy a note that the 
very same error is committed in the best of our 
American Greek grammars, Herbert Weir Smyth, 
Greek Grammar for Colleges (New York 1920), p. 104, 
sec. 348a. There are four occurrences in this paragraph, 
consistent with each other, and all wrong. An epi- 
graphical gamma is printed instead of epigraphical pi 
to designate 5, and also for parts of the symbols for 
6, for 50, and for 6000. By another error, the symbol 
for 500, which is [", is not given at all; but then the 
list of symbols is incomplete in other ways. A con- 
siderable enlargement of this section is needed to 
enable a beginner to read Attic inscriptions, or any 
others. 

This last comment holds also for the excellent W. W. 
Goodwin—C. B. Gulick, Greek Grammar (Boston 
1930), p. 96, sec. 446b. Here bad type has thickened 
the top of the unit-obol symbol until it is unrecogniz- 
able. The pi element in the symbols for 50, for 5000 
(for 500, oddly, again none; OCD likewise omits it), 
and in the example for 165, has in each case a right- 
hand vertical stroke so short as hardly to exist. No 
significant epigraphical occurrence provides authority 
for this. The order of the items, with four obols/units 
following one talent, is unfortunate. The character 
used for stigma here (sec. 446a) and elsewhere in the 
volume (secs. 3, 429) has an exaggerated upper stroke. 

One would forgive a beginner’s book more easily 
if all the errors it contained were these, copied from 
its betters; but A. H. Chase—H. Phillips New Intro- 
duction to Greek (Cambridge 1949), has many other 
errors. The numerals, p. 121: a sigma, not a stigma, 
is used for 6 and for 16. No diacritical mark is printed 
after the zeta for 7. For 21 the diacritical mark is 
printed like an accent. (These misprints are not neces- 
sarily the fault of the authors.) 

Apparently acrophonic numerals are a compara- 
tively new feature in American Greek grammars. 
There are none, for instance, in W. W. Goodwin's 
Greek Grammar (Boston) of 1892. But already in 
R. Kihner, Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der griechischen 
Sprache, I, pp. 400-401 (Hannover) of 1834, a more 
complete set of acrophonic numerals than any men- 
tioned supra-is-given. The font is not perfect. The 
symbols for money do not appear, though they were 
partially known. And even in this fine work, at the 
end of the paragraph, a careless error appears: 
XXXPHI" is given for 3650, in place of XXXT"HP. 


The second edition (I, 1 [Hannover 1869] p. 480) had 


| 

| 
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some improvements of type, but nothing else was 
altered. The error was at last corrected, but no other 
improvements were made, by F. Blass for ed. 3 (I, 
1 [Hannover 1890] p. 625). 


II. THE CORRECT REFERENCES 


In view of all this sadness, it is a comfort to be able 
to turn to the ultimate, sound, correctly-printed 
authority. Athenian acrophonic numerals are clearly 
set forth in the space of a single page: M. N. Tod, 
British School Annual 18 (1911/12) 100-101. It is 
to this place that all who wish to be accurately in- 
formed will turn. For non-specialists who may need to 
deal with non-Attic acrophonic numerals, and also 
to supplement OCD, loc. cit., which cites only one 
article, and not the proper one at that, I give here the 
complete list of Tod's articles: 

(A) “The Greek Numeral Notation,”” BSA 18 
(1911/12) 98-132. Covers the Greek world in 
sixty-two numbered areas. Summary at end. 

(B) “Three Greek Numeral Systems,” JHS 33 
(1913) 27-34. Chalcedon, Nesus, Thespiae. 

(C) ‘Further Notes on the Greek Acrophonic Nu- 
merals,”’ BSA 28 (1926/7) 141-157. Areas num- 
ber as in (A). New text of JG V 1, 1532. 

(D) “The Greek Acrophonic Numerals,’’ BSA 37 
(1936/7, pub. 1940) 236-257. Recapitulates with 
considerable additions. Index of areas at end. 

For consultation as to details for any area, begin with 
(D). 

Taken together, these articles cover the field with 
that exemplary care which comes from protracted and 
(one imagines) happy consideration of a matter. There 
may be a Very few petty clarifications to be made in 
the unique Andanian system, through a new edition 
of the text JG V 1, 1532, which Tod in (C) advanced 
so far; other new texts may add a few more details: 
but all these will be only the filling of chinks in a grand 
structure. 

Tod has now begun a series of articles on the alpha- 
betic numerals: 

“The Alphabetic Numeral System in Attica,"” BSA 
45 (1950) 126-139. The essential table is on p. 
128; for digamma see fig. 1(a) on p. 135.—The 
total number of published Athenian inscriptions, 
on which this study is based, is given by Tod as 
15,500. 

Readers to whom these publications are not acces- 
sible will find a good page by E. S. Roberts and E. A. 
Gardner in L. Whibley’s Companion to Greek Studies 
(ed. 4, Cambridge, Eng., 1931) pp. 698-699, sec. 744. 
The numeral sign }) was used in Athens for a quarter 
obol, not a half, except only in the Hadrianic inscrip- 
tion, which is unusual in several respects, JG II? 2776, 
where it does signify a half obol. The same or a similar 
shape was used, from the first century B.C. on, for a 
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patronymic identical with a preceding name: thus 
Anunrpros) means Anufrpros Anunrptov. With 
the origin of this I hope to deal elsewhere. In the period 
of the Roman Empire, the sign ) also served occa- 
sionally as an interpunct.—The bibliography (p. 705) 
was not revised to include Tod's articles after the 
first. Otherwise this section is correct for Athens. 
For their special fulness and authority, three related 
articles by Tod should be mentioned: 
“Epigraphical Notes on Greek Coinage: 
“I. KOAATBOZL,” Num Chron, Ser. 6, vol. 5 
(1945) 108-116; 
“IT, XAAXOTS,” Num Chron, Ser. 6, vol. 
(1946) 47-62: 
“III. OBOAOS,” Num Chron, Ser. 6, vol. 
(1947) 1-27. 
These contain much linguistic and other matter be- 
sides the epigraphical. 


Ill. TERMS AND HISTORY 


As to the general facts about the two systems, 
OCD, loc. cit. again needs correction. It speaks of the 
“Attic” or “Herodianic” system, omitting altogether 
the preferable term ‘‘acrophonic”’ (as to these terms, 
see Tod, BSA 18 [1911/12] 125-128). Apparently this 
system went back, not merely to 454 B.c., but in some 
form to the seventh century; and in Attica it lasted 
at least into the first century B.c., and survived in odd 
places and usages at least into the second century A.D. 
(ibid., pp. 128-130). 

On the alphabetic system both inside and outside 
Attika, we await Tod's conclusions. In Athens its 
beginnings, “‘official” or otherwise, are hard to estab- 
lish exactly, but JG I* 760, of the fifth century B.c., 
stood on the Acropolis and apparently has alphabetic 
numerals: hence one might query Heath's statement 
that the alphabetic system was “‘not used officially in 
Greece proper before the third century B.c.” It is 
true, however, that the Athenians, in numbering the 
ten subdivisions of each tribal group of dikastai, used 
the ten regular letters from alpha through kappa in- 
clusive, omitting stigma. These were, in a sense, labels 
merely; the numerical value was of little or no account. 
Still it does seem likely that if the alphabetic system 
of numerals had been in common use in the late fifth 
or early fourth century B.c., or whenever the dikastai 
were first divided into 100 equal sections, then the 
sixth group would have had the symbol stigma, the 
seventh zeta, and so on. If the alphabetic system had 
been firmly implanted in people’s minds, zeta would 
have meant “‘seven,”’ and to use it for the sixth group, 
as they actually did, would have seemed erroneous. 

It will be recalled that the dikastic courts also were 
numbered—or rather ‘“‘lettered"—by allotment. On 
them were posted, says Aristotle (‘A@r. 63.2) ra 
oroxeia TOD évdexarov, Tod XA. In the alpha- 
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betic system lambda stood of course for thirty, and it 
is amusing to find that the papyrus text comes to us 
with the mistaken interpolation rptaxoorod immedi- 
ately after the lambda. This evidence, which I have 
not seen cited before, is not conclusive, but it does 
suggest that Aristotle (not brought up in Athens, after 
all) either knew the alphabetic system of numerals— 
the one with stigma—and wished to be perfectly clear; 
or more likely that he and the Athenians naturally 
thought of /ambda not as a numeral for 30, but as the 
eleventh letter, his point being that the first ten letters 
were already preémpted, a fact which he had not yet 
mentioned, but was about to (64.1). 

The main fact, however, is that the Athenians 
“clung [to the acrophonic system] with remarkable 
tenacity long after the Greek world had become 
familiarized, if only through the medium of the 
Seleucid and Ptolemaic coinages, with the greater con- 
venience of the alphabetic system’’ (Tod, BSA 45 
[1950] 138). This is that same conservatism—perhaps 
petty, more likely laudable—which we can glimpse 
also (to hold the discussion to similar details) in their 
coinage and in their lettering. 

It may be added that a new text of the longest 
preserved list of donors from Athens, JG II? 2332 of 
183/2 B.c., will show no lack of new readings, but that 
in nearly 400 lines (not quite all by the same hand) 
no alphabetic numeral has yet been found; nor in its 
fellows JG II? 2334 et al. For HSCP 51 (1940) 111-124 
(= IG If? 2336) of 103/2—97/6 B.c., Tod has men- 
tioned the restoration of two alphabetic numerals 
(BSA 45 [1950] 131), thus making four in all in that 
document. They, or rather the two preserved, are the 
first absolutely certain alphabetic numerals in an 
Athenian public document, and Tod has not missed 
the point that the two preserved and the two restored 
symbols all represent the lettering of one stonemason 
(or scribe). This hand was only one out of more than 
eight hands which inscribed the list, and these four 
numerals are only four out of several score numerals 
recorded and preserved in the list. 


IV. SIGNIFICANCE 

There is another aspect upon which we may hope 
that Tod will comment at some length in his final 
account, viz. the significance of the acrophonic nu- 
merals as a measure of Greek separatism. With the 
details of several score differing systems in mind, 
the author of a book which has enlarged our under- 
standing of certain forces making for harmony be- 
tween the Greek states (International Arbitration 
amongst the Greeks, Oxford 1913) should have much to 
say about this index of diversity. For it appears that 
no classical Greek could go from his own city to any 
other polis of any size at all, and be sure of being able 
to read any number accurately. Doubtless this state- 
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ment will need to be refined as to time limits and to 
admit minor exceptions. Doubtless also the elaborate 
inter-city and international financial transactions of 
the Hellenistic period presuppose a uniform system— 
the alphabetic?—unless we are to imagine that there 
was common knowledge of all the principal acro- 
phonic systems, or that numbers were usually written 
out in words. How the conservative Athenians man- 
aged, it is hard to imagine; but they did, in Delos and 
elsewhere. The further, and comparable, difficulty 
created by the chaos of different calendars shows again 
that inter-state business transactions must be imag- 
ined as different in essential respects from ours. 
The main point is that in the classical age an 
Athenian, or even a Theban, going let us say to 
Thespiai would need the help of a patient Thespian, 
or else he would have endless trouble—indeed the 
kind of trouble Tod has taken upon himself—in read- 
ing any numerals. An Athenian in Thespiai could 
read ordinary words written there; spoken, the dialect 
merely sounded odd, but was intelligible. Numerals 
are perhaps the sharpest index of Greek separatism. 
March 1951 


CLEISTHENES AND OSTRACISM 
C. A. Rosinson, Jr., Brown University 


I a recent paper on this subject,' Raubitschek argues 
persuasively that his “study has resulted in the 
demonstration that the law of ostracism was enacted 
shortly before the first ostracism was held (487 B.c.).” 


Since this startling interpretation is necessarily based 
on several assumptions, the discussion tends to be 


subjective and accordingly invites, even demands, a 
review. 

There are three main points to Raubitschek’s argu- 
ment. First is the literary evidence, which, however, 
only “‘favors’’ his date. In the Constitution of Athens 
21, Aristotle describes the Cleisthenic reforms. Chapter 
22 opens with this statement (Kenyon’s translation 
throughout), which Raubitschek maintains “gives a 
general introduction to the later legislation of Cleis- 
thenes’’: “By these reforms the constitution became 
much more democratic than that of Solon. The laws 
of Solon had been obliterated by disuse during the 
period of tyranny, while Cleisthenes substituted new 
ones with the object of securing the goodwill of the 
masses. Among these was the law concerning ostra- 
cism. Four years after the establishment of this 
system. Note that only at this point does 
Aristotle begin a chronological recital. The division 
between the chapters is not chronological,? and yet 
Raubitschek states, ‘“The law of ostracism evidently 
belonged to Cleisthenes’ later legislative program, and 
there can be little doubt that the measures listed by 
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Aristotle in chronological order (22.2-6) are, in his 
opinion, the new laws enacted by Cleisthenes.”’ Any- 
one who reads 22.2—6, however, will see that it does not 
deal with new laws of Cleisthenes. The passage tells 
of further constitutional reforms by the Athenians and 
of factional strife; and it mentions, with an explana- 
tion (to be noted), the ostracism of Hipparchus in its 
proper place, which serves only to confirm the common 
dating of the law of ostracism.* 

A fragment of Androtion (Jacoby 6), preserved in 
Harpocration, states: “‘Concerning this man (Hip- 
parchus), Androtion in his second book says that he 
was a kinsman of the tyrant Pisistratus and was the 
first man to be ostracized, the law of ostracism then 
for the first time having been enacted (rére mp@r ov 
reOévtos) as a result of the suspicion toward the 
followers of Pisistratus who as leader of the people 
and as general had become tyrant.’”’ Though Raubit- 
schek translates this passage (except for the three 
opening words) and gives it in Greek as well, he does 
not quote Aristotle even in English, but says that 
Aristotle “repeated, almost word for word, this ac- 
count.”” One word in Aristotle (22.3), however, is 
very different. Two years after Marathon, says Aris- 
totle, the Athenians “‘for the first time made use 
(rére éxpnoavro) of the law of ostracism.” 
The whole discussion, of course, revolves around the 
question whether Hipparchus’ ostracism in 487 B.c. 
followed shortly on the law's enactment or after some 
years. As for the Androtion fragment itself, it looks as 
if Androtion was more interested in talking about 
“this man’’ Hipparchus and his family than in giving 
a precise account of Athenian constitutional develop- 
ment. In any case, the fragment constitutes Raubit- 
schek’s sole literary evidence for his point. 

Raubitschek naturally wishes to reconcile Androtion 
and Aristotle and thus eliminate the “lag of twenty 
years between enactment and first use of ostracism,” 
which the common interpretation of Aristotle dictates. 
But the common interpretation of Aristotle is in- 
correct, Raubitschek argues, because it puts ““Hippar- 
chus under suspicion twenty years before he was 
actually ostracized for the very same reason which 
caused the enactment of the law twenty years earlier. 
At that time Hipparchus could have been removed by 
Cleisthenes without resort to ostracism since only 
those of the tyrant’s party were permitted to stay who 
had not been actively engaged in politics (Aristotle 
22.4)."" This is hardly a fair summary of Aristotle, 
however, unless we are to equate political activity 
with evil deeds. Aristotle says that the first person 
ostracized was Hipparchus, “the very person on whose 
account especially Cleisthenes had enacted the law, as 
he wished to get rid of him. Hitherto, however, he had 
escaped; for the Athenians, with the usual leniency of 
the democracy, allowed all the partisans of the tyrants, 
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who had not joined in their evil deeds in the time of 
the troubles, to remain in the city; and the chief and 
leader of these was Hipparchus.”’ We can see here that 
Cleisthenes feared Hipparchus, but we also have the 
reason why Hipparchus was able to remain safely in 
Athens. Then, too, in this same passage we discover 
the reason for the lag of years between the enactment 
and the use of ostracism: it was only after Marathon, 
“when the people had now gained self-confidence, 
{that] they for the first time made use of the law of 
ostracism.” 

Now, in the discussion of Aristotle and Androtion, 
Raubitschek says that “the key difference lies in 
Androtion’s assertion that the law was enacted im- 
mediately before it was used. Aristotle’s statement 
however was thought to contradict Androtion, since 
it implied that the date of the law’s first use was 
definitely not the occasion of its enactment. Yet, if 
this interpretation were to be accepted, one must also 
assume that the laws concerning the election of gen- 
erals (22.2) and archons (22.5) were first used, but not 
enacted, at the respective dates given by Aristotle.” 
There is no ground for this assumption, since, a 
straightforward account sufficed for the generals and 
archons. Aristotle writes of the law of ostracism (en- 
actment), the election of generals (enactment and 
use), first use of ostracism (with explanation), election 
of archons by lot (enactment and use). Raubitschek 
continues: ‘Since this assumption is absurd, one must 
understand Aristotle’s words as if he had said ‘they 
held the first ostracism’; he preferred the expression, 
‘they used the law for the first time’ simply because 
he wanted to add a sentence giving the reason for the 
institution of ostracism at this time.’’ On the contrary, 
Aristotle says what he means; he wanted to add the 
sentence to explain why the law of ostracism, enacted 
previously, was only now used for the first time. In 
fact, Aristotle’s very next words (22.3) are, “This 
had originally been passed (€ré6n) as a precaution 
against men in high office, because Pisistratus took 
advantage of his position as a popular leader and 
general to make himself tyrant.’’ Raubitschek does 
not quote and discuss this basic statement, though he 
does allude to it more than once. But instead of 
quoting Aristotle verbatim and discussing his inten- 
tion, Raubitschek paraphrases him; and when he does 
introduce the passage, the basic significance of it is 
glossed over, and the passage is turned to other pur- 
poses. For example, Raubitschek uses this passage on 
p. 223 first to say that Aristotle “made it clear that 
his [Pisistratus’] position of military leadership was 
later thought to have been the stepping stone to 
tyranny (22.3)’’; then, ‘Aristotle (22.3), who followed 
Androtion, declared specifically that the law of ostra- 
cism was enacted by Cleisthenes because he dis- 
trusted those who held military power.” 
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It is sensible to believe that the law of ostracism 
followed soon on the expulsion of Hippias, when the 
memory of tyranny was freshest in Athenian minds, 
rather than after Marathon, when tyranny was 
promptly discredited. Thus Aristotle. To bring the 
date of the law down twenty years makes Raubitschek 
a bit uneasy, perhaps, for he says that “if the law was 
passed in 488 B.c., Cleisthenes must have been alive 
and active after the battle of Marathon. A reference 
to the career of men like Herbert Hoover, Winston 
Churchill, Carlo Sforza, and others, may give ample 
support to the assumption that Cleisthenes came out 
of retirement after Marathon, convinced by the ac- 
tivities of Hippias that Athens needed a legal safe- 
guard against the re-establishment of tyranny.” 

The second point in Raubitschek’s argument is that 
“the close relationship between the vote of ostracism 
and the election of generals makes it virtually certain 
that the law of ostracism must be later than the 
establishment of the board of generals (501 B.c.).” 
That is to say, “‘both ostracism and the elections of the 
generals were held during the seventh prytany. Con- 
sidering this close association of the two events, one 
should assume that ostracism preceded the elections; 
otherwise a successful candidate for the generalship 
could have been a victim of ostracism. In fact, it 
must have been the design of the legislator to place 
ostracism shortly before the elections in order to pre- 
vent a dangerous candidate from being elected gen- 
eral. . . . Moreover, the time within the year when 
ostracism took place was determined by that of the 
elections of the generals. Thus the law of ostracism 
cannot have been enacted until the office of general 
had been established.” 

It would be just as sensible, however, to argue that 
when the Athenians established the office of general 
they took care to place the elections to that office after 
the vote on ostracism, in order to prevent the election 
of a dangerous candidate. Raubitschek’s next sentence 
is, ‘This is confirmed by the relative chronology given 
by Aristotle (22.2-3): generals were elected for the 
first time in 502/1 B.c., and the first ostracism took 
place in 487 B.c.”’ But the date of the first ostracism 
is not in question, rather the date of the law’s enact- 
ment. Let us, therefore, accept the relative chronology 
as actually given by Aristotle: ‘Among these [new 
laws] was the law concerning ostracism. Four years 
after the establishment of this system. . . . Next they 
began to elect the generals by tribes.”’ 

The third point in Raubitschek’s argument is that 
“the law of ostracism was the second of three suc- 
cessive attempts to deal with sedition, and as such its 
introduction must be later than the last dated use 
(493 B.c.) of the law which it replaced’’—later, that is, 
than the trial of Miltiades. The replaced law was 
Solon’s, and Raubitschek means that it was replaced 
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in practice between 490 and 410 B.c. by ostracism: 
“There is no evidence to show that the Solonian 
law . . . was abrogated or altered."’ The argument is 
neat and gives the Athenians a unique record in 
history for keeping their statute books clear—the 
Athenians do not introduce a new law (ostracism) 
until they decide that the old law (Solon’s) is no longer 
satisfactory, though they allow the old law to remain 
on the books, never used, of course. The nub of Rau- 
bitschek’s point is in his statement, “If the law of 
ostracism had been in force at that time, Miltiades 
would have been subjected to its provisions.’ It would 
have been better to say that Miltiades would have 
been “‘subject”’ to its provisions, but Raubitschek has 
misunderstood Aristotle’s remark, which I have al- 
ready quoted, to the effect that it was not until after 
Marathon that the Athenians had gained enough self- 
confidence to use ostracism for the first time. 

In order to support this point, Raubitschek goes 
on to discuss the ineffectiveness after Marathon of the 
old law against tyrants and of the need of a new law 
such as ostracism: “It now becomes clear that the 
changing attitude towards subversive activities (sym- 
bolized by the terms ‘tyranny’ and ‘overthrow of 
democracy’) is reflected by the history of ostracism. 
At first it was used as a substitute for the law against 
tyrants, but soon afterwards men were ostracized be- 
cause they opposed what was considered the policy 
supported by the majority of the electorate."’ There is 
some hedging here, as the reader will have noticed: 
Raubitschek wishes to keep ostracism tied to the 
threat of tyranny (his next sentence is, ‘It was felt, 
to an ever increasing degree, that opposition to this 
policy might for must] ultimately lead to the over- 
throw of the particular form of democracy current at 
the time’’); and yet he must make room for the possi- 
bility that ostracism was merely a weapon of political 


warfare. Thus he grants that opposition to the policy 


of the majority, normal enough in any state, was 
ground for ostracism, but immediately equates opposi- 
tion with potential overthrow of democracy. 

The crucial decade after Marathon is indeed diffi- 
cult, and my distinguished friend adds a bombshell 
in his extraordinary fifth footnote: ‘One may, there- 
fore, attribute to Cleisthenes . . . the famous electoral 
law of 487 B.c.”’ In summary form, this is my under- 
standing of the situation: The trial of Miltiades, 
ostensibly connected with tyranny, was in fact a 
struggle within the “democratic party” for control; 
it resulted in the victory of the allies, Miltiades and 
the Alcmaeonidae. 
Marathon, triumphant democracy 


Themistocles, over Then came 
, the eclipse of Hip- 
pias and the tyrannists. The Parian expedition elimi- 
nated Miltiades, and Themistocles, a man of restless 
energy and ambition, was left. But he had already 


been archon, and re-election was forbidden. It is ex- 
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traordinary that we do not know the author of the 
electoral law of 487 B.c., but at least we can ask 
cui bono? When the archonship was thrown open to the 
lot and hence to mediocrities, the generalship (where 
re-election was allowed) immediately became the most 
important office at Athens. Was Themistocles the 
law's author? Its effect was certainly to his advantage, 
and the whole decade was dominated by him. One 
natural opponent after another was ostracized—by 
him? Plutarch (Themistocles 11.1) says that at the 
time of Salamis Themistocles recalled Aristeides, who 
had been ostracized by Themistocles before the war. 
I have already argued the subject four times else- 
where® and, instead of pursuing it further, am inclined 
to let the reader judge for himself. 
September 1951 


1 Antony E. Raubitschek, ‘‘The Origin of Ostracism,” 
AJA 55 (1951) 221-229. 

2] am saying that Aristotle does not here give an 
obvious chronological recital; it is possible that ostra- 
cism may have come late in Cleisthenes’ laws—that is, 
near the end of the sixth century—but Raubitschek, 


trying to make this appear a chronological recital, then 
proceeds to transfer this law to a date after Marathon. 

3 Raubitschek adds, ‘‘See also 41.2 where the consti- 
tutional reforms of the period 510-480 B.c. (described by 
Aristotle 21-22) are attributed to Cleisthenes.”’ Aristotle 
says (41.2) that the fourth modification of the primaeval 
condition of things ‘“‘was the tyranny of Pisistratus; the 
fifth the constitution of Cleisthenes, after the overthrow 
of the tyrants, of a more democratic character than that 
of Solon. The sixth was that which followed on the 
Persian wars.”’ Aristotle is obviously giving a very broad 
outline; in fact, though the chapter continues to Aris- 
totle’s own day, Pericles is not mentioned once. 

*I do not say “lag of twenty years,” for I do not 
know the precise date of the law of ostracism; that it 
was certainly before the establishment of the board of 
generals, see infra. 

5C. A. Robinson, Jr., ‘‘The Struggle for Power at 
Athens in the early Fifth Century,” AJP 60 (1939) 
232-237 ; ‘‘Medizing Athenian Aristocrats,” CW 35 (1941) 
39-40; ‘‘Athenian Politics, 510-486 B.c.,"" AJ P 66 (1945) 
243-254; “The Date of Themistocles’ Ostracism,’’ AJP 
67 (1946) 265-266 (this paper offers additional support 
for the Themistoclean authorship of the electoral law of 
487 B.c.). 
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systematic appraisal of archaeological 
sites of the Near East well reflects the great di- 
versity of material and the complex character of re- 
search in the field of study which involves three 
continents. Two chapters are devoted to the sites of 
Syria and Phoenicia. Obviously, here if anywhere, the 
stratification should be similar to that at Ras Shamra. 
The sites treated are Qualaat er Rouss, Tell Soukas, 
Tabbat al Hammam, Tell Simiriyan, Byblos, and the 
cemeteries of Lebanon for the coastal area. Schaeffer 
places Rouss 9 in his EB 2 (2400-2300 B.c.), 8-6 in 
EB 3 (2300-2100 B.c.), Rouss 4-5 in MB 1 (2050-1900 
B.c.). He attributes the incised “combed” ware at 
Tell Hammam and Tell Simiriyan to EB 3 and finds 
satisfactory evidence for his destructions in the ma- 
terial from the coastal sites. Whether his absolute 
dates will hold remains to be seen.' In the case of the 
tombs of Sidon, Schaeffer revises the excavator's dates 
by assuming re-burials. Byblos receives detailed treat- 


ment. Schaeffer reconstructs the entire stratigraphic 
sequence of Byblos in an elaborate chart, a tour de 
force which has received the plaudits of R. Dussaud, 


A. 


Perkins, and others.? His sequence may be at 
variance with the excavators’ ideas,’ but it is more 
intelligible than anything hitherto published about 
Byblos. 

A valuable and well-illustrated discussion of the 
extraordinary bronze hoards of Byblos opens far- 
reaching possibilities. Schaeffer arranges the hoards 
in a sequence covering the period of the Middle 
Kingdom in Egypt. He suggests that these bronzes 
were produced locally in the Orontes valley and 
(later?) in Byblos by immigrant bronze workers in 
MB 1 (2100-1900 B.c.), the local character of the 
industry being proved by unfinished pieces. Thus the 
author convincingly establishes the great importance 
of North Syria and Phoenicia in the metallurgical 
production of the Bronze Age. He argues that the 
skilled metal-workers of Armenia and Asia Minor, 
whose distinctive badge was the torque (neck-ring), 
moved first into North Syria, Phoenicia, and perhaps 
Palestine. Having established their industry there, 
they crossed the Mediterranean by a sea route which 
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led to the Adriatic and proceeded to fan out into 
The coming of these 
skilled miners and bronze workers initiated the Euro- 


Eastern and Central Europe 


pean Bronze Age. The parallels between the torques, 
pins, and other bronzes found in Syria and Phoenicia 
and objects of the same kind from Scandinavia, 
Germany, Switzerland, Western France, Bohemia, 
and Hungary are, indeed, so striking that some ex- 
planation along the lines suggested by Schaeffer is 
indicated.* 

In the next chapter, Schaeffer covers Karkhemish, 
El Hammam, Kara Hassan, Chagar Bazar, Tell Brak, 
Tepe Gawra, Tell Jedeideh, Tell Atchana, Hama, and 
Quatna. Sites in the Balih valley are treated in the 
Addenda (pp. 568 ff.). This is much travelled ground. 
Chagar Bazar and Tell Braq have now been pub- 
lished,® while Atchana is still being excavated.* A 
major clarification of the Syrian sequences may be 
expected from the final publication of the Amuq 
mounds by R. J. Braidwood and G. F. Swift. Schaeffer 
leans heavily on Tell Braq and Chagar Bazar (pp 
84 ff.) for the establishment of two gaps in the cultural 
sequence, one caused by an earthquake about 2100 
B.c. and the other, less clearly described, between 
1700-1500 B.c. This is at variance with the excavator's 
view. In his final publication Mallowan indicates 
“gaps” between 2000-1800 B.c. and 1500-1450 B.c.’ 
Tell Atchana 


and see” policy is indicated. 


is one of those sites where a “wait 

Schaeffer destroys Tepe Gawra VI with his earth- 
quake about 2100 B.c. and correlates the destruction 
of Tepe Gawra V with his boulversement général about 
1700 B.c. (Hyksos era?). Tepe Gawra IV is done away 
with altogether to make space for another hiatus 
between 1700 and 1500 B.c 

He has little difficulty in finding his gaps of 2100 
B.c. and pre-1500 B.c. in Nuzu (pp. 571 ff., Nuzu III 
and II B, respectively). His date for the Hurrian 
period of Nuzu may well be right (1550-1350 B.c.).* 

For Hama, Schaeffer can point to destruction be- 
tween periods ‘‘K’’ and “I” which he dates about 
2300 B.c. and to the hiatus after period ‘‘H’’ which he 
dates 1700-1550 B.c. We have already spoken of the 
difficulty entailed in his lowering of the ‘‘Khirbet 
Kerak” phase against Braidwood and Ingholt which 
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is reflected in his dating of Hama “K’’.® A more 
specific and very vital issue is raised by his discussion 
of the late Bronze Age levels ‘‘G” and “F” and the 
subsequent Iron Age level ““E’’ which Schaeffer could 
consider only on the basis of the preliminary report. 
The importance of this sequence at Hama lies in the 
fact that levels ‘““F’’ and “E” on the Citadel of Hama 
must be associated with very extensive cremation 
cemeteries found in the city. A careful final report 
on the cemeteries has now been published by P. J. 
Riis.!° The excavators have counted 1670 burials. 
These burials are stratified in four levels, two of which 
(I and II) correspond to level “F”’ of the citadel and 
two to level ‘“E’’." Ingholt had assumed a gap be- 
tween period “G” (1550-1450 B.c.) and the Iron Age 
cemeteries of period “F’’ (1200-900 B.c.). Both 
Schaeffer and Riis attempt to close this gap, Schaeffer 
by pushing all Iron Age material upward (1450-1100 
B.c.), Riis by extending the preceding Late Bronze 
Age period downward (1550?-1200 B.c.). 

Schaeffer confidently asserts that nothing published 
in the preliminary reports about the cremation ceme- 
teries is later than 1100 B.c., but now Cycladic cups 
and late forms of fibulae make it quite certain that the 
cemetery lasted until the eighth century B.c., and 
very possibly until the destruction of Hama by Sargon 
in 720 B.c.* The number and character of iron objects 
in many of the earlier tombs suggest that they belong 
to the eleventh and the twelvth centuries B.c. The 
only real question is: how early are the earliest burials 
of level I? 

Schaeffer raises the date of the earliest cremation 
burials to 1450 B.c. on the basis of the occurrence of 
scarabs of Tutmosis III (1504-1450 B.c.). As a matter 
of fact, the material from the burials contains even 
a fayence ring with an inscription of Tutmosis I, 
an Early Babylonian (I Dynasty) cylinder seal, as 
well as an agate bead of a Cassite King of the early 
thirteenth century, Middle Assyrian seals, and two 
Hittite hieroglyphic bullae. Now, if the scarabs and 
seals belong to the time of the burials, the early ones 
should have been found in level I, the earliest level 
of the cemetery. As it is, the Old Babylonian seal 
was found in a toumb of level III, ‘““Mitanni” seals in 
levels I, II, III, and so on. Obviously, they were 
“heirlooms,” or plunder. The only considerable group 
of seals are the Late Syrian ones (Riis, p. 256, fig. 195); 
they and perhaps the Hittite bullae (Riis, p. 159, fig. 
201) were found in levels I and II and might be 


approximately of the same time as the earliest burials. 
Thus Schaeffer's high date for the beginnings of the 
cremation cemetery is invalidated. It is on the other 
hand quite possible that the earliest cremation tombs 


of Hama belong to the mid-thirteenth century. Riis 
has positive material to show that the preceding phase 
of Hama lasted into the fourteenth century but none 
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to indicate that it ended at 1200. He points out 
resemblances between the late Bronze assemblages 
found in the inhumation tombs and the assemblages of 
the cremation cemeteries, but this merely shows that 
the two kinds of burials cannot have been separated 
by any long interval. The use of iron arms which in 
Palestine is well-dated to the twelfth and eleventh 
centuries might have occurred somewhat earlier in 
Syria, especially if their users came from the north. 
On historical grounds it is unlikely that new ethnic 
groups could move into North Syria as long as the 
Hittites were powerful—and they were still powerful 
there in the early thirteenth century. If the cremation 
cemeteries of Hama are assigned to any new arrivals, 
a date about 1250 B.c. is perhaps not wide of the 
mark." 

In Palestine Schaeffer deals with one of the best 
explored areas of the Near East. In general he attempts 
to stay close to the Albright-Wright chronology and 
the Tell-Beit-Mirsim sequence, but Albright’s Early 
Bronze IV goes apparently into Schaeffer's Middle 
Bronze I and Middle Bronze IIc Late 
Bronze 1 (p. 212). He also manifests a tendency to 
bring up sharply the dates of some Late Bronze and 


becomes 


Early Iron Age strata.“ Thus, for example, he takes 
Megiddo VI and VII as one level which he dates 
1365-1200 B.c., although a statue base of Rameses VI 
(1180-1150 B.c.) found in level VII that 
this level extended into the twelfth century and that 
Megiddo VI must be later still. He makes a very 


shows 


critical assessment of all Megiddo levels below Me- 
giddo IX and re-arranges them in accord with the Ras 
Shamra sequence within the period from 2400-1600 
B.c. The reader will find it instructive to compare 
Albright’s and Wright's evaluations of the recent 
volume of Megiddo II (Chicago 1948).!° It may be 
sufficient here to compare Albright’s date of 2900 
2600 B.c. and Wright's 3200-2800 B.c. for Megiddo 
XVIII (based on the same correlation with the First 
Dynasty in Egypt but expressed in terms of two 
different Egyptian chronologies) with Schaeffer's dic- 
tum “not before 2400.” On the other hand, Wright's 
theory that Megiddo and all other Bronze Age cities 
in Palestine were destroyed and abandoned between 
the twenty-sixth and the twenty-third centuries'® ap- 
pears to agree well enough with Schaeffer’s general 
theory of a destruction which terminated his Early 
Bronze 2.17 

Asia Minor is treated rather more selectively than 
other areas and for some reason the geographical 
arrangement is abandoned and the sites treated in 
the following sequence: Troy, Tarsus, Alaca, Bo- 
gazkéy, and Alisar. Mersin, which forms an invaluable 
supplement to Tarsus, is omitted and the vast Hittite 
material enters the picture only to a limited degree. 
In addition, two sites now in process of excavation may 
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be expected to provide important information on the 
issues raised by Schaeffer, Smyrna-Bayrakli on the 
west coast and Kiiltepe (Kanes) for the southern part 
of the Anatolian plateau.'* Those who wish to fill in 
the gaps, might do well to consult Bittel’s Grundziige 
for a careful treatment of Asia Minor which does 
justice to regional complexities and attempts to corre- 
late archaeological material and historical events.'* 

Concerning Troy Schaeffer proposes to date Troy I 
after 3000 B.c. on the basis of resemblance of Trojan 
vases to the red-burnished ware found at Ras Shamra; 
attributes the upper levels of Troy II including the 
“Royal Treasures” and battle axes to a “Troy III,” 
which he dates from 2300-2100 B.c.; assumes a hiatus 
of more than three hundred years (1950-1550 B.c.) 
between Troy V and VI; equates the earthquake 
which destroyed Troy VI with the earthquake which 
destroyed Ras Shamra in 1365 B.c.; and raises the 
final date of Troy VIIA to 1280 B.c. on the assumption 
that the Granary Style of Mycenaean pottery dates 
(in Tarsus, p. 259) from the beginning of the thirteenth 
century B.c. The reaction of the excavators to some 
of these proposals has been recorded by J. L. Caskey.”° 
They regard the attribution of “late Troy II” to 
Schaeffer's ‘“‘Troy III’ as a matter of two different 
names for the same levels. As they have observed that 
levels of Troy VI are immediately superposed over 
those of Troy V and show sufficient relation in 
pottery, they see no reason for Schaeffer's long gap. 
And they refuse to raise the date of the earthquake 
which destroyed Troy VI from 1300 to 1365 B.c. 
Since the final publication of Troy is already ap- 
pearing, it seems wiser to refrain from the discussion 
of the typological parallels offered by Schaeffer in 
support of his contentions. 

The same is true of Tarsus, on which Schaeffer 
presents detailed excerpts from the preliminary re- 
ports. Here Hetty Goldman’s volume on the earlier 


phases of the site” will_provide a complete authori- 


tative account. Even now, it may be said, however, 
that Schaeffer does not do justice to the importance of 
Section B. It is here, and not in Section A, that the 
chronology of the late phase of the Late Bronze Age 
and its relation to the Iron Age are likely to be de- 
termined.” Schaeffer endeavors to raise the dates of 
Mycenaean pottery found at Tarsus and attempts to 
recognize a gap from 1650-1365 B.c. in the Bronze 
Age sequence. The first point is somewhat confused 
by the application of levels of Section A to material 
found in Section B,* but his argument seems to run 
as follows: the seal of Queen Puduhepa, a Hittite 
land deed of ca. 1250 B.c., and a Mycenaean sherd of 
granary style“ were found together in a sealed pit, 
over the ruins of great Hittite buildings destroyed by 
fire. Therefore, according to Schaeffer, the Granary 
style was in use in the beginning (p. 259) of the thir- 
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teenth century, and the great destruction of Hittite 
buildings in the preceding level must be attributed to 
the same earthquake which befell Ugarit in 1365. 
Against these conjectures it must be said that My- 
cenaean pottery found in Cilicia seems to fall largely 
into the span from 1250-1150 B.c. The excavators 
were probably right in suggesting that the incursions 
of the Sea Peoples and their allies must in some way 
be connected with the occurrence of Mycenaean 
sherds.** The destruction of the Hittite buildings in 
the level preceding the Puduhepa Pit must be earlier 
than 1230 B.c.,2* but need not by any manner of 
means be as early as 1365 B.c. In the matter of the 
alleged hiatus from 1650-1365 B.c., the final publica- 
tion may show a picture very different from that 
which Schaeffer seeks to draw; but even on his own 
premises, the seal of ISputahsu, which was found in 
the 3 m. level of Section A, should be dated either in 
the early fifteenth century or in the sixteenth—and 
therefore right in the alleged gap.” 

The interesting bronze hoard of Pompeiopolis-Soli 
has been frequently discussed before. Schaeffer con- 
tributes comparisons with Ras Shamra EB 3 (2300- 
2100 p.c.) and MB 1 (2100-1900 B.c.) and suggests 
that these objects are Syrian bronzes which were 
being spread by coastal trade all the way into Cau- 
casus. It may be noted that R. Maxwell-Hyslop allows 
much wider chronological limits for the objects in the 
hoard.8 

The fabulously rich Royal Tombs of Alaca Hiiyiik 
are subjected by Schaeffer to a re-stratification which 
would place all of them in one period. This period, 
according to Schaeffer’s theory, followed an earth- 
quake which left its traces in the conflagration level 
observed by Remzi Oguz Arik and Hamit Kosay. It 
is true that according to excavators and other witnesses 
four tombs in the uppermost level (Level 5: tombs 
BM, RM, H, D) may be later than the conflagration; 
but the other eight burials belong to two earlier levels 
(Level 6: TM, MA, MC, MA.1; Level 7: L, E, F, K). 
Schaeffer constructs deep shafts leading to these earlier 
tombs, but according to all accounts the tombs were 
actually shallow, no more than 0.50-0.75 m. below 
the surface of the levels to which they belong.”® 

Schaeffer dates these Alaca burials with their mag- 
nificent metal work in the Early Bronze Age to cor- 
respond with Troy II (Schaeffer's ‘Troy III”; Blegen’s 
“Troy Ilg’’). Similar dates have been advocated by 
other scholars, who related the catastrophe attested at 
Alaca with those observed at the end of Troy II, 
Thermi V, and Bogazkéy V. Schaeffer's typological 
comparisons lend conviction to this proposal.*- For 
Bogazkéy V, Schaeffer (303 ff.) postulates a destruc- 
tion between 2000 and 1900 B.c. and obtains a hiatus 
between 1600 (or even 1700 B.c.) and the beginning of 
the Late Hittite Empire (Schaffer: 1500 B.c.) by 
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raising the date for the destruction of Bogazkéy IV 
to 1600 (or 1700). Bittel’s dates for Bogazkéy IV 
were 1900-1500/1450. Much of Schaeffer's argument 
revolves about the dating of the painted ‘‘Cappa- 
docian” and monochrome ‘Hittite’ pottery from 
Kiiltepe; he uses the painted pottery to assign 
Bogazkiév V to early Bronze, 2100-1950 and the 
monochrome to assign all of Bogazkéy IV to Middle 
Bronze. The duration of Kiiltepe is apparently as- 
sumed to have covered the century from 2000-1900 
B.c. (321 f.). 

The famous Asyrian merchant colony at Kiiltepe 
(Kanesh) is, indeed, a pivot on which much of Ana- 
tolian chronology will hinge. Very substantial advance 
for the knowledge of the site has accrued from the 
recent excavations by T. and N. Ozgiic. A sequence 
of four levels has been established, of which 


I is 
said to have buildings in technique resembling that of 
the Late Hittite Empire (1400-1200 b.c.); II and III, 
both destroyed by sudden conflagations, are the levels 
inhabited by the Assyrian merchants, who have left 
numerous archives; the lowest level, IV, can perhaps 


be correlated with Alisar III, because of the presence 
of “Cappadocian"’ pottery. 

Exploration of this crucial site is going forward; 
it is to be hoped that not only the karum, the region 
inhabited by the Assyrian merchants, but also the 
larger Anatolian city of Kanesh, of which the karum 
was only a part, may be excavated. 

The great importance of Kiiltepe lies in the possi- 
bility of obtaining ‘‘absolute” dates in terms of Meso- 
potamian chronology for a fairly well defined phase 
of Anatolian Middle Bronze Age. In addition, the 
same Assyrian documents refer to two Hittite Kings, 
Pithana and Anitta of Kussar, whose dates, therefore, 
depend on the dating of the Assyrian colony at 
Kiiltepe. Three problems have emerged from recent 
discussion: first, the chronological relation of the early 
phase of the colony to the Third Dynasty of Ur; 
second, the dating of the two Assyrian kings men- 
tioned in the Kiiltepe texts; and third, the duration 
of the Assyrian colony which used to be described as 
three generations or about one hundred years, an 
estimate which may have to be revised in the light of 
the new archaeological and epigraphic material from 


the excavations. Whether one starts the Kiiltepe 


colony as early as 2000 B.c. or as late as 1820 B.c. “ 


depends on the answers to these questions and on the 
system of Mesopotamian chronology one chooses to 
follow. There is an additional complication: so far 
it was generally assumed that the colony came to an 
end before Hamurabi. Yet Kanesh is mentioned in 
the Mari texts of the Hammurabi period. If the new 
tablets confirm that the Assyrian merchant colony 
was destroyed before Hammurabi, then the reference 
must be to the Anatolian city and we may conclude 
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that the city continued to exist after the foreign 
merchants were driven out. 

Since the situation is so markedly fluid, it is difficult 
to say whether Schaeffer's chronological suggestions 
concerning Bogazkéy V and IV and Alishar III can 
be regarded as valid. If further excavations confirm 
the dating of ““Cappadocian” painted ware in the 
lowest stratum (IV) of Kiiltepe and establish that it 
runs parallel with Alishar III, Schaeffer's date for 
the latter stage (2100-1900 B.c.) might prove de- 
fensible.* 

Following a suggestion of Bittel, Schaeffer denies 
the existence of any Late Bronze Age (New Hittite 
Empire)** at Alishar. Bittel hinted at a gap from the 
fifteenth to the thirteenth century, which Schaeffer 
enlarges to cover the years from 1600-1200 B.c. Al- 
though it seems to be true that typical New Empire 
pottery is not represented,™ this is a criterion to be 
used with caution. Many wares of Asia Minor in the 
second millennium are extremely tenacious and change 
but slowly; to assume gaps because of absence of some 
characteristic forms is a risky enterprise. Bittel's idea 
was that the citadel of Alishar was abandoned during 
the New Kingdom, then re-used by the 
yet his description sounds as if the Hittite fortification 
should 
expect after such a period of neglect. It would seem 


Phrvgians; 
was in a much less ruinous state than one 


more likely to this reviewer that the fortress was in 
some measure maintained by the Hittites and occupied 
by the Phrygians for this very reason. 

Whatever the case of Alishar might be, it is pretty 
difficult to accept Schaeffer's theory that Bogazkéy, 
the Royal capital symbolic of leadership, was aban- 
doned for one or even two hundred years (1700 or 
1600 to 1500 B.c.). 
effects of the “lower” (S. Smith) chronology, 


Perhaps he has overlooked the 
which he 
otherwise follows; it would bring the end of the Early 
Hittite Empire well into the sixteenth century B.c.*® 

Cyprus is another area with which Schaeffer is 
thoroughly familiar from his own excavations. He has 
a fine chapter on the Bronze Age of the island; he also 
has elaborated his chronological conclusions in several 
recent articles.** J. Stewart's careful account (Nichol- 
son Museum, 115-176) should be compared for the 
controversial issues. There are no profound disagree- 
ments between Schaeffer's chronology and the system 
proposed by the Swedish archaeologists until the end 
of Late Cypriote I. He proposes for Late Cypriote 
II the dates of 1450-1350 B.c. (Sjéqvist: 1400-1230 
B.c.) and for Late Cypriote III the span of 1350-1200 
B.c. (Sjéqvist: 1230-1075 B.c.).47 Even upon careful 
reading, it is not easy to ascertain what the disagree- 
ment amounts to.** It appears to be largely a question 
of different names for the same material, in other 
words, “Late Cypriote II” of the Swedes is largely 
Schaeffer's ‘Late Cypriote III,’’ while their ‘Late 
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Cypriote III” is Schaeffer's ‘“‘Cypriote Iron Age I.” 

There is, however, a real difference of opinion in the 
question of the period when Mycenaean material came 
to an end in Cyprus. Schaeffer seems to assume that 
the Mycenaean phase on Cyprus was ended by an 
attack of the Sea Peoples about 1250 B.c. He relies 
primarily on his own findings at Enkomi. Now the 
change of burial customs at Enkomi does favor the 
assumption of some radical change, but this need not 
apply to all Cypriote sites. J. F. Daniel always main- 
tained that a continuous development from Myce- 
naean to Sub-Mycenaean to Geometric could be ob- 
served at Kourion.*® Gjerstad, Sjéqvist, Furumark, 
and Stewart, all have different theories on invasions 
of Cyprus but seem agreed that the island was invaded 
or infiltrated by the Greeks in the latest Bronze Age. 
This influx accounts for the appearance of the “Proto- 
White-Painted” ware, which shows affinities to Furu- 
marks “Myc. IIIC 1c’’ (1125-1075 B.c.) and begins 
shortly after the destruction of Mycenae.*® 

In the chapter on Talysh, Schaeffer presents a 
welcome, up-to-date discussion of the Caspian ma- 
terial, which is rarely mentioned in the discussions of 
the Bronze Age in the Near East. As Director of the 
Museum at St. Germain, the author had an oppor- 
tunity of studying the finds and the records of the 
excavations made by the brothers De Morgan. He 
points out the chronological significance of ‘grey 
glaze’’ Mitanni seals which occur in Ugarit between 
1450 and 1350 B.c., of daggers parallelled in Nuzu, 
of “‘Aermchenbeile,”’ and of swords of Aegean types. 
With the aid of these indications he arranges the 
Caspian material in a sequence running from Middle 
Bronze through the Iron Age. There can be no doubt 
that his system represents a substantial advance over 
the dates proposed by De Morgan. 
the 
Iranian sites and the Luristan bronzes. Schaeffer be- 


The chapter on Iran deals with two topics 


lieves that he can establish the same epoch-making 
gaps and destructions as in Syria at Tepe Hissar, 
Tepe Giyan, Tepe Djamshidi, and Shah Tepe. For the 
region around Urmia Lake, so vital for the understand- 
ing of the relations of Asia Minor, Syria, and Iran, 
he discusses the tombs at Soldouz, but not Dinkha 
and Gird-i-Hasan Ali.“ T. Burton Brown’s final publi- 
cation of his excavation at Geoy Tepe in Azerbaijan, 
not far from the southwest corner of Urmia Lake, 
will make known at least one stratified sequence for 
this region and will provide some indication of its 
affinities from the earliest (Al Ubaid?) Chalcolithic to 
the Late Bronze Age. The magnificent objects from 
Western Iran in the recent exhibitions of 
Iranian art in Paris and in this country gave but 
tantalizing glimpses of an area about which there is 
much to be learned.” 

Schaeffer generally lowers the earlier phases of 


shown 
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Iranian sites® and pulls up the later.“ His best argu- 
ments are drawn from comparisons of arms, pins, 
horse bits, and metal objects with similar material 
of Mesopotamia, Syria, and Anatolia. These may, 
indeed, help to anchor somewhat more firmly the none 
too secure dates of Iran.*® His observations on pottery 
seem less cogent. On the one hand, he compares the 
degeneration of painted pottery in Iran and its re- 
placement by the grey ware with the development at 
Alishar and obtains his date of 2400-2300 B.c. for 
Tepe Hissar IIB by Anatolian parallels;** on the other 
hand, he overlooks the possibilities of Anatolian com- 
The resemblance of vases 


Middle 
, in Schaeffer’s dates 


parisons for Tepe Giyan IT 
from that stratum with 
Tarsus” (2100-1700 B. 


to disprove his date of 1550 B.c. 


Bronze vases in 
seems 
for the beginning of 
Me- 


should be 


Tepe Giyan II. Throughout this section D 


Cown’s discussion of the same material 
consulted. In general, Schaeffer and McCown are not 
too far apart and make many similar comparisons, 
but McCown appears to contemplate a somewhat 
earlier end of the “Tepe Hissar I1I-Tepe Giyan III 
IV” phase, in the Accadian period of Mesopotamia.” 
Starting from the Iranian material, Schaeffer takes 
up a subject which is of considerable interest for the 
general archaeology of Asia. He points out that three- 
legged painted cups of very similar form occur in 
Tepe-Giyan III-IV and Tepe Djamshidi III as well 
as in the painted pottery of the Chinese sites of 
Honan.*® Schaeffer 
parisons to date the Chinese wares (earlier phase) 
between 2100-1600 
too, a fateful hiatus occurred between 1700 and 1550 
B.C., due to a crisis which shook all of Asia as well as 
Eastern Europe and Egypt. While it must be left to 


Kansu and utilizes these com- 


He believes that in China, 


Far Eastern archaeologists to evaluate this suggestion, 
the matter of transcontinental connections is of great 
importance. The partly successive, partly coincident 
use of painted and monochrome pottery is a phe- 
nomenon which seems to occur in the later phase of 
the Early Bronze and in the Middle Bronze Age in the 
Near as well as the Far East. A notable contribution 
to our understanding of the possible connections has 
just been made by S. M. Kaplan in a paper which is a 
model of careful ceramic scholarship.* His study, 
supplementary to Schaeffer in that it is concerned 
with the black monochrome rather than the painted 
ware, includes many striking comparisons of shapes 
and decoration found in the Near and the Far East 
(e.g. fruit stands, ring decoration, askoi). He suggests 
that the black ware technique present about 3000 B.c. 
in a region north of Iraq and Iran spread southward to 
Mesopotamia and Iran and subsequ:.tly eastward 
across Central Asia, past the painted pottery cultures™ 
of Kansu and Shansi to some center from which it 


radiated into Southern Manchuria, Shantung, Che- 
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kiang, and Honan (2500-_ ). Its decline in North 
China might have come about in the time of Early 
Shang (1550-1300 B.c.).% These are pioneering at- 
tempts; admittedly, much exploration of Central Asia 
remains to be done until we see clearly how the simi- 
larities of the Near and the Far Eastern material came 
about. But the general thesis of a certain parallelism 
during the Bronze Age deserves continued testing 
through collaboration of archaeologists in both areas. 

In a measure, Schaeffer's hypothesis about the 
Luristan bronzes has a bearing on another phase of 
the connections between East and West. They have 
often been taken as the westernmost expression of the 
“animal style’’ of the steppes.® As long as they were 
considered to belong substantially to the first millen- 
nium B.c., the Luristan bronzes could be linked only 
with the late manifestations of the animal style in 
the Iron Age. With Schaeffer's redating of the bulk of 
the Luristan bronzes in the second millennium, the 
Luristan (and part of the Talysh and Kuban material) 
may well acquire a new significance for the early 
phase of the animal style in Central Asia and its 
first appearance in China, a matter which has been 
the subject of lively debates.“ 

Schaeffer maintains that the earliest phase of 
Luristan metal work was derived from the Late Sume- 
rian phase of Mesopotamia; that the peculiar fantastic 
character of Luristan bronzes began to emerge in the 
Middle Bronze and was fully realized in the Late 
Bronze age—corresponding to the Cassite period 
(1746-1188 B.c.). The rude taste of a race of horsemen 


applied to old Mesopotamian iconography (trans- 


mitted perhaps through Babylonian seals) produced 
these bizarre results. With the aid of comparisons 
from Ur, Accad, and Syria, Schaeffer manages some 
fairly convincing attributions to the Early and Middle 
Bronze phases of Luristan.*® To these periods he 


assigns clubs and axes with plastic animals on the 
handles, fenestrated axes, and passe-guides with human 
or animal figures cast in the round.** To the Late 
Bronze age he attributes the best-known and widely 
represented types: axes with half-circular and crescent 
blades, ‘‘standards’’ with symmetrical animals, ‘‘en- 
signs’’ with demons, and horse-bits with rigid bars." 
To the Iron Age, he leaves only the situlae and belts 
decorated with Assyrianizing reliefs. He holds that 
these objects as well as the Iron Age fibulae found in 
Luristan tombs belong to a population which was 
different from the makers of the ‘‘Luristan Bronzes”’ 
proper. 

To realize the implications of Schaeffer's dating, it 
should be remembered that the recent trend of opinion 
has been in the opposite direction. While the objects 
investigated by H. Kantor were of Schaeffer's Assyri- 
anizing group, she has intimated that she regards also 
of the work Luristan bronzes which 


some open 
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Schaeffer attributes to the Bronze Age as extending 
possibly as far down as the Achaemenid era (sixth to 
fourth centuries B.c.). On the other hand, R. Dussaud’s 
most recent article on representations of early Iranian 
gods in Luristan bronzes is predicated on the assump- 
tion that the remarkable embossed representations 
from the sanctuary of Surkh Dum belong to the 
Cassites or their Luristan relatives of the late Bronze 
Age, while the open-work Luristan reliefs are later and 
largely of the ‘‘Assyrianizing”’ phase, a phase which 
Dussaud extends into the sixth century.® 

As positive indications for the dating of Luristan 
bronzes continue to be extremely scanty, we are not 
as yet in a position to decide this controversy. It looks 
at present as if Schaeffer may be right on the attribu- 
tion of some of the open-work Luristan types to the 
Bronze Age, but it seems by no means evident that 
these types ceased to be made about 1200 B.c. Daggers 
of a form dated by Schaeffer before 1200 B.c., and 
axes of a type related to his early Late Bronze phase 
are represented on the Late Hittite reliefs of Malatya 
dated by E. Akurgal from 1050 to 900 B.c.°? Further- 
more, I am not at all convinced by the easy dismissal 
of numerous curious similarities between some types 
of the Luristan bronzes, such as the nude goddess in a 
disk or a disk-like frame formed by animals and 
similar types which appear in European objects of 
the early Iron Age.®° The Luristan jug found in 
Samos is perhaps not as well stratified as we should 
wish; but do we have any other objects from Western 
Asia Minor or eastern Greek islands which would 
settlements 
of that region in the Bronze Age more plausible than 


make its attribution to, the “isolationist” 
the excavators’ statement that the object belongs in 
a seventh century context?® Finally, the similarities 
of Luristan bronzes to Achaemenid and Scythian art 
are much better explained by the assumption that the 
style lingered well into the first millennium than by the 
theory that the makers of the bronzes were overrun 
as early as 1200 B.c. by iron-wielding invaders. Only 
scientifically conducted excavations can provide the 
final answer to the problem. 

The last chapter of the book is a clearly written 
critical appraisal of the finds from the Caucasus, a 
region which altogether too often has been viewed 
apart from its neighbors. Schaeffer notes some useful 
parallels in Late Bronze I and III, and cites some dated 
or datable objects. He discusses in detail the im- 
portant finds of the Russian expedition to Trialeti 
(Georgia) which he and Minns have helped to make 
known to western scholarship. From his knowledge 
of Near Eastern material, he adds comparisons based 
on objects from Syria and lowers the date of the 
rich mound burials (kourgans) of Trialeti to 1550- 
1400 B.c. The extraordinary silver goblet adorned 
with a procession has been compared by Kuftin to the 
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Hittite reliefs of Yazilikaya; one might add that the 
friezes from Alaca Hiiyiik™ provide good comparisons 
both for this piece and for the vase decorated with a 
“heaped-up”’ animal hunt. It appears probable that 
influences from Northeastern Anatolia had a major 
share in the formation of this remarkable Caucasian 
culture. 

The history of Asia Minor, Armenia, Caucasus, 
1300-900 B.c. 


importance e for the chronology of the late Bronze Age 


and Western Iran from 


is of crucial 


and the beginning of the Iron Age. The major problem 


is the or Intimately 
linked with this question is the question about the 


relati 


gin effective iron-making 
n of this tec hnological dev elopment to the com- 
plex and frequently obscure movements of peoples 
in Eastern and Central Europe and the Near East 
during the time of transition from the Bronze to the 
Iron Age 

Schaeffer refers to iron-armed invaders who flung 
themselves upon the rich civilizations of the Bronze 
Age (p. 495, Luristan). Yet, apparently he does not 
subscribe to Richardson's theory, according to which 
invading European tribes brought iron making to the 
Near East.“ He touches upon the origin of iron-in- 
dustry in a passage (pp. 436 f.) in which he endorses 
De Morgan's notion that Caucasus ® and the Caspian 
area were invaded by 


iron-carrying peoples. He re- 


marks tl “the 
most important center in the metallurgy of iron in the 
Near East,” 
should show an earlier occurrence of iron (1250-1200 
B.c.) than is usually assumed (1000 B.c.). As he links 


the invasions of Caucasus and Talysh with conflagra- 


at both regions border on Armenia 


and concludes that these two regions 


tions allegedly observed at Nihavend and in Luristan 
and with the downfall of the Cassite dynasty in Baby- 
lonia (1188 B.c.), and as he speaks of these events as 
part of a disturbation générale which afflicted the 
Mediterranean and the Near East, he apparently en- 
visages a connection between the invasions and the 
spread of iron. His statements, however, still leave 


per 
ypen 


the question about the manner in which the 
invaders acquired their iron weapons. 

There can be no doubt of the general continued 
unrest in this period; apart from the migrations in 
the Mediterranean, we see some of the results of these 
novements in such events as the southward migration 
of the Persians, the appearance of the Phrygians, and 
the rise of the kingdom of Urartu. The diffusion of 
iron-making, however, may very well be the result 
rather than the cause of the unrest. Thus a number 
of scholars hold that ancient literary traditions as well 
as the actual location of iron deposits favor the as- 
sumption that a focal region of iron-making was 
Asia the Black Sea 


coast, or in the area of later Urartu (Van and Urmia 


located in Eastern Minor, on 


lakes), or somewhere in the region between the Taurus 
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Black Sea. It is 
\ge (1400 


of iron-making which was broken 


range and the d that 


the 


suggest 


1200 


during 


the late Bronze Hittites 


B.C.) 
held a monopoly 
with the destruction of the Hittite Empire. According 


to this 


theory the rapid dissemination of effective 


iron-working was d ) the dispersion of iron-smiths 
from some such focal area, a dispersion which rapidly 
brought the knowledge of iron-making to Iran, Meso 
potamia, Transcaucasia, Eastern Europe 
the fall of the Hittite Empire 
would constitute the approximate terminus post quem 
Iron Age 
iting specialists rather than to mi- 


grating tribes, we should not need to assume an ethnic 


and Greece. 
On this assumption 
for the con ing of the Since the diffusion 
was due to mig 
change with each appearance of iron arms or tools. 
killed bronze- 


making in Luristan; but this does not mean that iron- 


For example, iron-making may have 


makers killed the bronze makers.® The process would 
Schaeffer for his 
torque-bearers and their role in the diffusion of bronze- 


be analogous to that assumed by 


working techniques 


In the foregoing pages 


lave attempted to indi- 
cate some of the problems raised by Schaeffer's book 


hardly 


observations which this work contains 


but we have done wealth of 


justice to the 
In its grand 
tradition of 


the vork 


sweep it stands in the great Prehistoric 


scholarship next of such pioneers as 
Montelius, Déchelette, ind Childe Although it con- 


tains many points that will be debated, it is a monu- 


mental contribution which will remain for a long 


students interested in 


and Asia. 


an invaluable guide for 
the Bronze Age cultures of | 


time 
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with overseas exploration, although no positive evidence 
for any emporia on the Adriatic seems to be available. 
Schaeffer appears to attribute the departure of skilled 
miners and craftsmen from (Eastern ?) Asia Minor to 
the exhaustion of the then known deposits of ore. M. 
Dunand’s remarks, loc. cit., 36 f., on dating and racial 
questions are beside the point; more interesting is his 
report of the geologists’ statement that the ores nearest 
to Byblos are to be found in the Amanus range. 

5 Iraq 9 (1947) 3 ff., cf. also Irag 8 (1946) 110 ff., 
sites in the Balih Valley. 

® In the Addenda, Schaeffer refers to the campaign of 
1946 (574 ff.). Cf. L. Woolley, AJ 28 (1948) 1-19 and 
AJA 50 (1947) 427 f., 54 (1950) 63 f. Schaeffer also 
discusses the great pottery deposit found in the Hypo- 
gaeum at Tell Ahmar, attributing the vases to a span 
between 2200 and 2000 B.c. He suggests that the tomb 
Was a crypt attached to a house. M. Welker, ‘‘Painted 
Pottery of the Near East,’ Transact. Amer. Philos. Soc. 
38 (1948) 192 and 200, appears to give it a pretty long 
range, apparently something like 2200-1800 B.c. Mallo- 
wan's latest view is that the Tell Ahmar pottery should 
be placed between 2300-2000 B.c. Cf. Jrag 8 (1946) 25, 
n. 1. 

7 Iraq 9 (1947) 19 ff. Mallowan assumes that the first 
“‘gap"’ may have been caused by invasions of the Amorites 
and the destructions at Tell Braq, Atchana IV, and Jidle 
about 1500 B.c. by the expansion of the Kingdom of 
Mitanni. He regards the latter destruction as a short 
episode. Mallowan specifically states that there were no 
violent catastrophies in the Khabur area between 1800- 
1600 B.c. and that the “‘Khabur Ware"’ and metal work 
hardly changed between 1770-1450 B.c. He does admit 
a gap in the Balih valley sequence from 2100-1800 B.c. 
(between Jidle 4 and 3). Mallowan's dates for the last 
two periods of the Balih Valley sequence are: Jidle 3, 
1650-1450 B.c., Jidle 2, 1450-1350 B.c. Mallowan speaks 
of the period of upheavals in the Orontes, Balih, and Kha- 
bur valleys as occurring between 1500-1450 B.c. Schaeffer 
(538 ff.) counters with the suggestion that Jidle 3 was 
destroyed by his earthquake of 1365 and Jidle 2 by the 
Sea Peoples (?) in the thirteenth century. 

Cf. S. Smith, Alalakh and Chronology (London 1940) 
4 f., who gave 1450-1350 B.c. as the date of Nuzu tablets 
found with Nuzu ware. W. F. Albright, BASOR 118 
(1950) 19, places the earliest king mentioned in the 
tablets 1490 B.c. 
latest (Dushratta) around 1380 B.c. Nuzu was destroyed 


Nuzu (Barattarna) around and the 
by the Assyrians under Ashur-uballit, whose accession is 
placed in 1356 B.c. by M. B. Rowton, rag 8 (1946) 94 ff. 
For the lower limit cf. Mallowan, Jrag 9 (1947) 21, and 
Welker, Joc. cit., 217, on the final phase of the white- 
painted ‘“'Nuzu Goblet Ware.” 

*On the dating of the Khirbet Kerak Ware, cf. AJA 
55 (1951) 360. H. Ingholt, ‘Rapport préliminaire sur sept 
campagnes de fouilles 4 Hama,"’ Danske Videnskaberne 
Selskab 1940, 28, related Amuq Phase ‘“H"’ (Jedeideh 
XI) with Hama Phase ‘‘K.” A. Perkins, JAOS 70 (1950) 
“K"' is a period of long duration 
reaching back perhaps as far as the Uruk Phase of Meso- 
potamia, 


53, points out that Hama 
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10 “Hama II, 3: Les Cimetiéres 4 Crémation,’ 
Museets Skrifter | (Copenhagen 1948). 

Riis, 192. 

22. On the Cycladic cups, cf. Hanfmann, AJA 53 
223. 


1949) 


On the collapse of the Hittite power cf. W. F. Al- 
bright, AJA 54 (1950), 167, 173; S. Smith, Alalakh, 47. 
Schaeffer also uses Hama as a major prop for his theory 
East 
end to 

106, 


that cremating peoples appeared all over the Near 
in the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries B.c. I ir 
discuss the matter elsewhere. Cf. AJA 55 (1951 
for Albright’s views on Hama. 

4 Tell el Ajjul Palace IV, 1350 B.c. and V, 1250 B.c. 
against Albright’s 1000-500 B.c. Against a similar date 
at Beisan cf. A. Perkins, JAOS 70 (1950), 53 

iW. F, Albright, AJA 53 (1949), 213 ff. and 54 
(1950), 175, n. 51. G. E. Wright, BiblArch 13 (1950) and 
JAOS 70 (1950) 56 ff. 

16 In JAOS, Wright says the gap in Megiddo 

the twenty-first century. 
fact that 
using a higher chronology than that of S. Sn 
erally followed by Schaeffer. 

18 A fine report by E. Akurgal has just made 
something of the two Prehistoric cultures fo 


17 If allowance is made for the 


gen- 


known 


1 in Bay- 
rhe first is said to be related with Troy I and II, 


rakli 
the second with Troy II-V and with some “Old Hittite 
pottery. ‘“Bayrakli, Erster Bericht,”’ Zeitschrift der philo- 
sophischen Fakultat der Universitat Ankara 8, no. 1, pp. 
54-58, pl. 8. OnT. and N. Ozgiic’s excavations Kiiltepe, 
cf. n. 31, infra. A Hittite cemetery has been found at 
Gordion in 1950. 

19K. Bittel, Grundztige der 
Kleinasiens (Heidenheim 1945 
revised (Tiibingen 1950). 

20 4 JA 52 (1948), 120 ff. For a date of 1210-1180 B.c. 
and some interesting speculations about the « 
peoples of the Troad cf. W. F. Albright, AJA 54 
168 ff. C. Blegen, J. L. Caskey, M. Rawson, and J. 
Sperling, Troy I (Princeton 1950) has just 
See esp. pp. 22 f., 40 f., 203 ff. “‘The four phases (IId-IIg) 
following Dérpfeld’s II, 3 might be termed a separate 


Vor- 


; second edition, 


und Frihgeschichte 


slightly 


ties and 


1950), 


appeared 


period, but we have preferred to treat them as f 
later phase of the Second Settlement.”’ Absol 

ology is outlined with sensible caution. Troy 
2600 (41 
Bronze Age of the 


ming a 
chron- 
Il begins at 
; Troy V ends about the same time as the 
\egean (22, 41) apparently placedJat 
1900 B.c. It is noteworthy that the authors dist 
only two major cultural periods in the Bronze A 


Early 


nguish 
ge ol 
Troy, the earlier spanning Settlements I-V, the 
those of VI to VII, b, earlier part. 

For relations of Troy II and the Aegean in the 
of a “short” chronology of the third millenni 
Matz, Historia 1 (1950) 185 ff 

21 The 
Periods should be consulted for an explanation of the site 
“A” and “B.”’ H. Goldman, Tarsus I 
3 ff. 
* Schaeffer's chart makes the stratification 


later 


first volume on the Hellenistic and Roman 
and its two Sections 
(Princeton 1950 
ippear to 
be uniform all over the site. The differences in 
between Section A and Section B may be judges 


level 
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fact that in ‘“‘the Imperial Hittite period the eastern 
elevation (Section A) was roughly 14.00 m. higher than 
the saddle (Section B)" of the city hill: Goldman, op 
3. 

*3 Thus the seal of Queen Puduhepa was found in 
Section B in a refuse pit opening at 15.75 m. but we read 
on p. 273: “two levels of habitation at two and three 
metres .. . have restored a bulla with the name of the 
Hittite Queen Puduhepa.” ‘“‘Two to three metres” might 
have been correct in Section A 

* Cf. H. Goldman, AJA 41 (1937) 281, figs. 38-40 
\. Goetze, ibid., 287 f. J. Stewart, Nicholson Museum? 
(Sidney 1948), 95 and 239 

28 Cf. H. Goldman, AJA 51 (1947) 388, who gives a 
date of 1100 B.c. for the end of Mycenaean vases and 
their cognates at Tarsus. Also Hanfmann, AJA 52 (1948) 
138 ff. J. Stewart, op. cit., 95, 167, 171. 

26. A. Furumark, OpusArch 3 (1944) 264, n. 2, dates 
the sherd from the Puduhepa pit about 1230 B.c. Cf 
H. Goldman, AJA 41 (1937) 281, tig. 38. For Puduhepa 
cf. Bittel, Grundztige, 52 and Bossert, Altanatolien (Berlin 
1942) p. 48, who dates the rule of Puduhepa’s husband, 
Hattushil III from 1283-1250 B.c. The Queen outlived 
her husband; but in any case, her bulla would not have 
been discarded in her lifetime nor would the Hittite land 
deed have been thrown into a refuse pit before its validity 
had expired. 

27W. Otto, SB Munich, Philos. hist. Klasse, 1941, 
II, no. 3, pp. 28, 34, expressed some doubt whether this 
Isputahsu is the same person as the king making a treaty 
with Telepinu. For the seal cf. Bossert, Altanatolien, 
fig. 714. When Goetze dated the seal about 1650 in AJA 
40 (1936) 214, he was following the higher chronology 
then in vogue. On Albright's chronology, it would fall 
in the early fifteenth century, on S. Smith's (followed by 
Schaeffer) in the sixteenth. Cf. BASOR 88 (1942) 28 ff. 
and 118 (1950) 19. S. Smith, Alalakh and Chronology 
(1940), 16 f., 36, 39. ]. Stewart, Nicholson Museum, 93, 
n.1. Bossert, op. cit., 38, places the birth of Telepinu at 
1570 B.c. He could hardly have concluded a treaty with 
Isputahsu before 1550 B.c. 

28 Jrag 8 (1946) 10, 12, 20, with dates from 2400-1600 


B.c., and one type described as ‘thirteenth century.’ 


Ozgiic, Bestattungsbrauche im vorgeschicht- 
lichen Anatolien,” Verdffentlichungen der Universitat An- 
kara 14 (1948) 51 ff., n. 162, 170. Ozgiig made a special 
study of the tombs during the campaign of 1946. 

30 Cf. J. Stewart in A. D. Trendall, Handbook to the 
Nicholson Museum? (Sidney, 1948) 86, 93. On possible 
connection with Indo-European infiltration into Asia 
Minor, cf. K. Bittel, Grundztige der Vor- und Friih- 
geschichte Kleinasiens? (Tiibingen 1950) 17 ff., 51 ff. For 
“Hittite” pottery in Alaca cf. H. Kogay and M. Akok, 
AJA 51 (1947) pl. 37 c. For the date, note Stewart's 
suggestion that ‘‘Hittite’’ pottery of Alaca of the period 
following the Royal tombs bears some resemblance to 
Middle Minoan II. On the relation between the Indo- 
European infiltration and the destruction of Troy II, 
cf. K. Bittel, op. cit., 58. If C. Blegen, Troy I (1950) 40, 
rightly equates the First Settlement (Troy I) with the 
phase I'-V of Thermi, the destruction of Thermi V 


cannot be equated with the 


For C. Blegen's chron 


Bronze Ages cf. S. Weinberg 
T, Ozgiic, AJA 54 


earlier discussion of pair 


{ 


tite’’ wares, ArtAsiae 10 


1951) 544, he conf 
contempor 
are Ass z. 1900 


\lishar III and the TI 


2S. Smith, Alalakh 


destruction of Troy “Ilg 
f the Anatoli 


{JA 51 (1947) 181 


with Hamr 


in and Aegean 


62-64. Cf. also Ozgiig’s 
n” and “Hit- 
In ILN (Oct. 6, 


level Ia is non-Assyrian, 


, 1700 B-c.; levels Ib-III 


c.; level IV relates with 


r, ca. 2000 B.c. 


tronology (London 1940) 


33, 49, whose system Schaeffer professes to follow, had 


placed the Kiiltepe table 


emphatically 
from the Third 

time. On the subj 
the reviewer has 


Gétze, M. Mellink, ar 


“Falkenstein, in a review 


to the low ch 
speaks about 
in the hou 17 
1948, 342. Falkenste 
342-344 


founded by the Third 
by Assur after the fall o 
} 


king may have 

Cf. S. Smith, Early H 
As Mrs. N. Ozgiic 

used by the Assyri 


een 


fact remains that there 


Dynasty of Ur. I 
over the Assur by the 


big a gap between the tw 


of some of the objects fr 


neo-Sumerian contacts 


*“Falkenstein 


possible date (1985-1961 


the Assyrian 


criticizes Bittel’s dates for 


nineteenth century B.( 

**The latest tablets 
(Sargon). 
were found by 
but they 
not indica ha 
Erisum. The text 
and Kemal Balkan 

“If we can believe 
kings of the First 
Assyrian kings Ilusum 
that Erisum’s reign mi 
la-ilu, which comes ou 


ology) or 1880-1845 


(Cornelius but not Albrig 


synchronism t 


r 


He assumes 


rhe tablets ment 


vetween the 


1970-1870 B.c. He had also 


the tablets cannot be separated 


by any great length of 


ng of the Kiiltepe colony, 
communications from A 


tmann. M. Mellink writes: 


Bittel’s Grundztige, adheres 


ght and Cornelius. He also 
recently at Kiiltepe 
vel III. Cf. ILN Dec. 18, 


4 [1949] 


colony of Kanesh was 


nasty of Ur and was taken over 


The seals of this Sumerian 


cials’ seals of the colony. 
a, 155, 381 

to me, some I[bisin seals 

1ave been recut, but the 


onnection with the Third 


Ibisin seals were brought 


one does not want too 


periods of use. The character 


m Karum-Kanesh ilso indicates 


in terms of the lowest 


He seems to assume that 
substantially later, as he 


most recent tablets (early 


too high 
the rule of Sarrukin 
grandfather Erisum 
my level (Level IT), 
| importance and do 
ontemporaneous with 
i by B. Landsberger 
1950 


nchronism of the two earliest 


Dynasty and the two 


his son Erisum, we know 
have overlapped that of Sumu- 
1938-1903 Bx« 


high chron- 


Smith) or 1816-1781 B.c 
who does not accept the 


Babylonian and Assyrian 


kings). The end of the Assyrian colony at Kiiltepe would 


come during the second 


Kanesh in trade relatio 


map in G. Dossin, Syr 


generation after Erisum 


1s with Mari according to the 
1939) 105 ff. 


35 
(1917 
1800 
1 Dynasty of 
ed that 
Dynasty of Ur 
ect of the dat 
benefited | 
C. 
of Albr 
n 14 
rululi (Le 
n, Die Welt des Orients [=== 
ed oft 
ol 
colon 
olony must be 
1s bein 
the — 
leten 14 
the 
byloiian 
(S 


36 G. M. A. 


BK 
105 


% M. Mellink concurs that there is not much developed 


sittel, OJP 29 (1937) 290 ff. and AA 54 (1939) 


Late Bronze material. For the persfstence ¢# .\natolian 


wares note that at Kara Hiiyiik not only monochrome 
but even the hand-made painted ‘“‘Cappadocian” pottery 
lived on into the New Hittite Empire. T. 
grabungen in Karahiiyik (Ankara 1949). For the west 
coast, cf. E. Akurgal, Bayrakli, in n. 18, supra 

Cf 1/tanatolien, 38 48. Stewart, Nichol- 
son Museum, 98, 138. According to Bossert, the First and 


Second Dynasties of Hattusas (Bogazkéy 


Ozgiic, Aus- 


Bossert, 


ruled precisely 
at the time when, according to Schaeffer, Hattusas was 
lying waste. As Bossert uses approximately the same 
Hammurabi date as Schaeffer (S. Smith), this is a real 
is true 
1585 


contradiction, not a discrepancy of systems. It 
that 


B.c., Bossert 


the time after Mursilis I (still ruling about 
was one of decline and troubles but hardly 
to the extent of complete abandonment of the capital. 

36 RA 35 (1949) 129-149. AJA 52 (1948) 170 ff 

37 Schaeffer, AJA 52 (1948) 177. Cf. E. Gjerstad, 
Swedish Cyprus Expedition 1V, Part 2 (Stockholm 1948) 
420, 429. 

38 —n the article on Enkomi, the only indication is a 


brief sentence, in which Schaeffer revises his former 
dating by a century thus bringing the Early Cypriote 
Iron Age up to 1250 B.c : AJA 52 (1948 
en Chypre 


(392, n. 2) he 


175, cf. Misstons 
Paris, 1936) 80 ff. In the book under review 
defines 1200 B.c. as ‘“‘période entre 1250 
et 1175 environs.”’ Cf. the first part of this review, n. 39. 

39 AJA 41 (1937) 56 ff.; 42 (1938) 261 ff.; 46 (1942) 
286 ff. 

07. F. Daniel, AJA 52 (1948) 109, hada few Achaeans 
escape to Cyprus after the fall of Mycenae in 1150 B.c 
E. Gjerstad, op. cit., 430 ff 
\natolians and Syrians in 
Greek 


(1950) 122, equates: 


assumes an invasion of 


the twelfth century and a 
the eleventh. F. Matz, Gnomon 22 
End of LC III 
century, non-Greek invasion (Sea Peoples? Anatolians? 

LC III B, Proto-White Painted Ware, after the destruc- 


tion of Mycenae in 1150 B.c., 


invasion in 
\, late thirteenth 


Greek invasion, propelled 
by the Dorian invasion. On the entire problem cf. also 
J. Stewart, in A. D. Trendall, Nicholson Museum? 
1948) 168 ff. On Enkomi, cf. JHS 71 (1951) 258 

“Cf, M. Welker, “The Painted Pottery of the Near 
East,”’ Transact Philos. Soc. N.S. 38, Part 2 
(1948) 191 

@ Antiquity 89 (1949) 47f.; AJA 54 (1950) 66 f., pl. 17. 
\ gap is reported prior to a level compared with Alisar 
III and Susa II; this would agree with Schaeffer's dating 


Sidney 


Amer 


of a “catastrophe” in Iran. This level is followed by two 
strata, one compared with Givan I and Sialk A, the 
other said to be Late Bronze and Early Iron Age. The 
excavator informs this reviewer that the final 
Excavation 

4 For the treasure of Saqqiz (south of Urmia Lake 
cf. A 
logue de pieces du Musée de Teheran (Paris, 1948) 11 ff.; 
Mehdi Bahrami, Treasures from the Imperial Collections 
and Museums of Iran (Metropolitan Museum, New York 


1949) 12 f., nos. 8-16, figs. 3-7 


report, 


in Azarhbaijan, will appear in 1951 


Godard in Ville de Paris, Musée Cernuschi, Cata- 


Godard, p. 15, provides 


HANFMANN 


[AJA 56 


a useful summary of recent discoveries in Azarbaijan 


and mentions genuine painted Hittite pottery found there. 
rhe gold objects of the Saqqiz hoard seem to hold an 
between late Assyrian, Achae- 


intermediary position 


menid, and Scythian art. The rhyton vase resembles a 


rhyton from Khorsabad Metropolitan Museum 


as well as Achaemenid rhytons. It belongs to the seventh 
century rather than the eighth 

* Tepe Hissar I and II, 2400-2300 B.c.; ITI, 
B.c. Tepe Giyan I\ 
B.C 

“ Tepe Giyan I, 1400-1200 B.c.; 
1200 B.c.; B, 1200-1000 B.« 


*® Schaeffer compares vases found in his excavation 


300-2100 
1400 


? 
III, 2100-1700 p.c.; II, 1550 


Tepe Sialk A, 1400- 


at Arslan Tepe, Malatya (Upper Euphrates) with vases 
from Hissar III] and Shah Tepe II. He also states that an 
idol found at Malatya resembles those from Shah Tepe. 
\ cylinder seal from Tepe Givan IV is compared to a seal 
from Chatal Hiiyiik (Antioch Frank- 
fort in 1939 about 2000 B.c. (Cylinder Seals, [London 
1939} p. 238, pl. 40 b). As C. Nestmann correctly observes, 


Plain) dated by 


the date for this ‘‘Peripheral First Babylonian Dynasty’ 
seal was based on a Hammurabi date of 2000 B.c 
should be closer to 1800 B.c. 
followed by Schaeffer 

‘© Schaeffer (445 f.) states that Hissar 
and Alishar IA run parallel 

7 Welker (supra, n. 41 

* 1D. E. McCown, The 
Early Iran (Chicago 1942) 
J NES 1 (1942) 424 ff., 437 
the grey ware of Hissar II is thought to parallel the grey 
ware of the Warka and Protoliterate periods of Mesopo- 
tamia; Hissar III to equal Early Dynastic and Accadian 
3100-2200 B.c. against Schaeffer's (451 
2000, for Hissar IIB-IIIC. For Tepe Givan III-IV, cf. 
Welker, 191, pl. 5, 3, a Givan pot found in datable con- 
text Third 
(2200-2000 B.c., approximately in Schaeffer's 


and 
in S. Smith's chronology 
IIB, Troy II, 
209, pl 

igraphy of 
and 
According to C. Nestmann, 


ff., with chart, 


i.e. ca 2500? 


in Susa, late Accadian or Dynasty 
ology). 

49 1 ppend eI, 598-604 

“Early Pottery from the Liang Chi , Chekiang 

Province,” Archives of the Chinese Art Society of 
3 (1948-9) 13-42 

5t At Hou Kang in Northern Honan, 
was superseded by black ware 
also discussed by Schaeffer, 601 

® Kaplan, loc. cit. 40. 

+The problem was posed by W. P 
Contact with Luristan 
59 (August 1931) 76 ff., 

me Remarks on the Luristan Bronzes, 
prahist. ethnograph. Kunst (IPEK) 1931, 53 
Vanuel d'archéologi 


2078, speaks of a primitivistic influence of the 


1 merica 


paintec 


Kaplan, loc. ci 


Yetts, ‘‘Chinese 


Bronzes,"" Burlington Magazine 


and treated by M. Rostovtzeff, 


tenau, 
of the 
steppes toward Near and Far East from the Early 
\ge on. He and Schaeffer useful 


earlier opinions 


Bronze 
have summaries of 
Near 
Eastern area (Hyksos, Cassites) with the Eurasian animal 
style had been made by V. Christian, but his definition 


54 An attempt to link the ‘invading races” in the 


— 
| 
| 
| 


1952] 


of ‘“‘animal style” was extremely generous and his dogma 
“Vorderasiatische Vorlaufer des 
eurasischen Tierstiles,"’ Wiener Beitrdge zur Kunst und 
Kulturgeschichte Asiens 11 (1937) 19 ff. For the Chinese 
aspect of the problem cf. M. Loehr, ‘“‘Weapons and Tools 
from Anyang and Siberian Analogies,"’ AJA 53 (1949) 
126 ff. 

55 He dates Early Luristan, 2400-2100 B.c.; Middle 
2100-1700 B.c., the 
sequence from 1700-1500 B.c. He cites parallels of axes 


colored by racial bias, 


Luristan, and assumes a gap in 
and daggers with those of the Royal tombs of Ur and 
Accad. Many of these as well as bronzes dated by in- 
scriptions (vase of Shargali-sharri; axe of Adda Pakshu) 
have been studied before. Cf. S. Langdon in A. U. Pope, 
A Survey of Persian Art 1 (1938) 279 ff. and R. Dussaud, 
tbid., 254 ff. 

56 The passes-guides with figurative decoration dated 
by a non-Luristan example from Tell Ahmar (around 2000 
B.c.) may, however, have developed and continued into 
the Late Bronze Age. Cf. the pieces from Bogazkéy, 
Bossert, Altanatolien, figs. 597-599 and 601-604. 

87 For bits with flexible bars and their date cf. the 
example from a Mycenaean tomb at Miletus: Bossert, 
Altanatolien, tig. 600 

58H. Kantor, JNES 5 (1946) 232 ff.; 6 (1947) 251 ff.; 
R. Dussaud, Syria 26 (1949) 196-299. Kantor quotes E 
Schmidt's opinion that similar pieces found in the sanc- 
tuary of Surkh Dum belong to the eighth and seventh 
century B.c. Dussaud relies for the dating of some re- 
markable bronzes from the same sanctuary on a Cossaean 
seal said to have been found in the excavation, Cf. Mehdi 
Bahrami, BulllranInst 7 (Dec. 1946) 71 f. A. Godard, 
supra, n. 42a) 17 ff., 
objects from 1500 to 1000 B.c 
art of Surkh Dum from “‘standard Luristan” 
of the nomadic tribes. Eilers in A. D. Trendall, Nicholson 
Museum? (Sidney, 1948) 197 ff., 
opinion that most Luristan bronzes are around 1000 B.c. 


Musée Cernuschi dates the same 
and distinguishes this 


“peasant” 
agrees with the usual 


or later. He contends, however, that some of the inscrip- 
tions used for dating of Luristan bronzes may be second- 
ary. This is assumed by Godard, op. cit., 29, no. 40, for 
the bronze figurine of a god with a Neo-Babylonian in- 
scription of ca. 600 B.c. Cf. Athar e Iran 1938, 233 ff. 
H. Kantor writes that she regards the inscription as 
contemporary with the figurine. 

5° Remarques stylistiques sur les reliefs de Malatya 
(Istanbul 1946), 45, 49, figs. 17 f., 24 f., 28. Influence 
from the same Late Hittite sources appears virtually 
some of the engraved Luristan belts and 
Schaeffer's group. Cf. 
53, supra) 4, pp. 2172 ff. A. Godard 
now suggests that the wonderful gold goblet with three 


certain for 


situlae of ‘Assyrianizing” Con- 


tenau, Manuel (n 
lions from the cemetery of Kalar Dasht in Mazandaran 
proves Hittite influence upon Iran. Cf. Musée Cernuschs 
(n. 42a, supra); Mehdi Bahrami, /ranian Art (Metro- 
politan Museum, New York 1949), 
however, more likely that the prototypes were of the Late, 


no. 4, fig. 2. It seems, 


Syro-Hittite character rather than of Imperial Age, as 
seems implied by Godard's dating in the eleventh century. 
Cf. for the treatment of hair the ivory lion from Sinjirli, 
Akurgal, op. cit. fig. 40 and for the use of the guilloche 
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id., pl. 21. 


The triangular arrangement of the lions is repeated, at a 


as “ground line’’ the Karkhemish relief, 1 
later date, in a bronze found in Persepolis, BulllranInst 
6 (1946), 

6° The material is discussed in my 
tik (Wiirzburg 1936) 61 f., 65, n. 59; pp. 74 f., 80, and in 
Critica d’arte 10 (1937 


desire to écarter these and other inconvenient similarities 


83, fig. 7. Assyrian? 


1/tetruskische Plas- 


163, figs Schaeffer's 


is understandable but does not explain them. I have 


recently seen another Luristan bronze showing a nude 


woman between two animals arranged to resemble a 


disk. Not only the 


are similar to Italian bronze 


motif but also the size of the object 


‘disks 


trade relations between Western Caucasian and 


rhe existence of 
direct 
Eastern European areas has been repeatedly emphasized, 

by BLA 

6! Schaeffer argues that the vase found in a pit under 
the Rhoikos Temple may 
of the Prehistoric s¢ 
It is tr 


of most different « 


Kuftin (cf. n. 62, infra 
have come to Samos at the time 
lement which preceded the Greek 
ue that the pit was filled with ‘‘debris 
haracter”’ (Buschor 

Mesopotamian or Iranian objects which 
Late Bronze Age, 
Near 


Heraeum 
I cannot recall, 
however, any 
whereas a 


the 


had reached Samos in the 
Assyrian 
seventh century ind there. Cf. E. Akurgal, 
Spathethitische Bildkun Ankara 1948) 75, pl. 37; AA 
1938, 579 f., fig. 23 and 1939, 262 f., fig. 18; R. D. Barnett, 
JHS 68 (1948) 3 f., pls. 1b, 3b, x 
relations to Iran 

® Bead with 
from Chodji and a 
Koban, Ward, no 
interesting parallels for the Bronze 
Mesopotamia, Balkans 
quoted by B. A. Kuftin O 
Itury,"’ Acad 


number of and Eastern objects of 


have been fo 


ind p. 16 pl on possible 
m of Adad Nirari, 1304-1267 B.c 
Syrian found in the 
955 1400 Further 


Age of Georgia from 


inscript 
cylinder seal 


about 1500 


\egean, are 


korniakh 


Hungary, and the 
drevneyshikh 
Sciences of Georgia, State 
inik 12 (Tiflis 1944), 308 ff., 


axes with tubular handles turned 


gruzinskoy ku 
Museum of Georgia, Ve 
for example, fig 
to one side, from Trialeti (Georgia), Hungary, and Nuzu. 
Ihe Nuzu specimen is dated in the reign of Shaushattar 
of Mitanni 


early Bronze Age on there were trade connections between 


1450 Bx Kuftin argues that from the 


ind the western (Danube estuary) 
shores of the Black Sea, 
the Iron Age (Hallstatt 


led from Mesopotamia to Caucasus to Crimea and (by 


the eastern (Caucasus 
connections which continued in 


He insists that the general routes 


sea) to the Danube estuary without touching Asia Minor 
8 Cf, Bossert, 
*H. C. Richi 

(1937) 447 f. 
On p. 532 f., Schaeffer 


a leading area in metallurgy 


olien, figs. 519-522 
1934 


and 41 


355 ff 


denies that Caucasus was 


66 On the theories about the rise and spread of ‘‘steeled”’ 


“The 


summary by R. J. Forbes, 
Lux 9 (1944) 206-214. On 
ilso W. F. Albright, BASOR 120 


iron cf. the convenient 


Coming of Iron,” Ex Oriente 
iron in Asia Minor, cf 
(Dec. 1950) 24 

§? Schaeffer and Eilers (n 


of population in Luristan. Di 


58, supra) postulate a change 
upra 


Survival of considerable elements of 


issaud (n. 58, assumes 


continuity Bronze 


Age population of Georgia is argued by Kuftin (n. 62, 


38 G. M. A. HANFMANN 


supra). It is usually conceded for the area of Urartu. 
The question of change and survival is not as yet satis- 


factorily solved for many areas of Asia Minor (Lydia, 
Cilicia). Matz, Agdis (Handb. d. Archdologie, 1949) 305, 
with good bibliography, also rejects the theory that the 


Illyrians, Thra- 


was due to their use of iron arms, 


superiority of invaders (e.g., Dorians, 


cians) suggests 
that the desire to control the sources of iron may have 


been one of the reasons for the invasions of metal- 


producing regions. 
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HE preparation 

beer 
summer of 1951 while th 
Director of the American Research Center in Egypt. 
Consequet 


of the “Archaeological News” has 
Miss Ann 


e new editor was in Cairo as 


taken over from Perkins in the 


tly it has been possible to write of certain 


things from first hand experience. Circumstances have 
not been so favorable for obtaining information from 
other parts ol the Near East. It is hoped that a better 
balanced distribution of news can be achieved in the 


next re rt 
EGYPT 


qara Jean-Philippe Lauer, Architect of the 
rtment of Antiquities, has nearly completed the 
ion of the entrance gate to the Step Pyra- 

lex. The visitor now driving along the dike 
proaching the desert escarpment gains an 
n of how the enclosure wall stood up against 
line with the Step Pyramid towering above it. 


ong 


been evident from Lauer's ingenious 
ut can now be experienced to a considerable 

tuality. 
has finished some subsidiary clearance work 
tion with the pyramid of the first king of 
Dynasty V, Weserkaf, which stands at the north-east 
corner of the Step Pyramid enclosure. The temple was 
Cecil Firth in 1927-1928 but 
covery of the original plan was made difficult by 


excavated by the re- 
several huge Saite tombs which had been cut into the 
site. Lauer has been preparing this Saite material for 
publication and in 1947 it was possible for him to 
publish an augmented version of the Weserkaf temple 
plan (ASAE [Annales du Service des Antiquités de 
Eg) 46 [1947] 251). He has now succeeded in 


determining 


the arrangement of the entrance system 
on the east and the relation of the south-east corner 
of the | 
} 


idly ruined pyramid to the temple and to a 
small chapel which lay in the middle of the east face 
of the pyramid. A number of fragments of the temple 
reliefs have been added to those found by Firth, and 
a few blocks which were discovered during the war. 
rhe present writer has been engaged in drawing these 
reliefs for a publication which is projected by the 


Ar 


itiquities Department. In spite of their fragmentary 


39 


nature they contain a viz y of ely details em- 


il 


ployed here for the fir Several recently dis 


nstructed as 


} 


covered pieces can re a large boat 


propelled by groups Of men who raise and lower their 


paddles in rhythmic order. Birds and trees are wonder- 


fully depicted in an orchard scene. The workmanship 
IV. The 
material supplements the better preserved reliefs of 
II and ma 
identifying the Old Kingdom 
amid of Amenemhat I 


It is pleasant to be al 
at 


continues the finest traditions of Dynasty 


Sahura, Unas and Pepy prove of assist 


ance in blocks built 


into the pyrz at Lisht. 

ile to report that other monu 
the they 
deserve, although the excavated material is so great 
that it be | 


corded and published 


ments Saqqara are receiy attention 


ing 


will ong before it can be adequately re- 
The Dynasty mastaba 


of Khenty-kha, otherwise known as Ikhekhy, has been 


Sixth 


completed in the spring of 1951 for the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund by Michael Apted and T. G. H. James 
with the assistance of draughtsmen of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities. The Department is having draw- 
ings prepared of the painted reliefs of the Vizier Mehu 
whose tomb was found by Zaki Saad during the war 
Early in 1951 


Jean St. Fare Garnot of the University of Paris began 


near the causeway to the Unas Pyramid 


a study of the Pyramid Texts in the tomb of King 
Tety. With of 


h Many new fragments of the texts 


he completed the clearance 


Lauer 


the outer chamber 


were recovered. It is hoped in a future campaign to 
clear away the debris which is still piled high in the 


burial apartment leaving only a portion of the sarco 
phagus visible. 

Finally, Lauer has examined a group of monuments 
so different in spirit that one comes upon them with 
startled surprise in the sand of Saqqara. These are 
the statues which in classic 


to the 


al times lined the entrance 
With t processional of 
sphinxes and a structure by Nectanebo in 
Dynasty XXX these first indicated to Mariette the 


Serapeum 


way 


erected 


location of the now much visited catacomb which con 
tained the burials of the sacred Apis bulls. Mariette 
first 1851. They were 
cleared again in 1938-1939 by R. Macramallah only 
to be covered once more by th 


excavated these statues in 


e sand. Recently Lauer 


\ 
\ 
\t 
De} a 
recor 
mid 
road 
impre 
the sh 
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discovered in the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale the 
plan of the dromos on which Mariette had indicated 
the position of the various statues. This had not been 
available to Maspero when he published Mariette's 
papers on the Serapeum after his death. Since the 
statues were illustrated only by drawings in this publi- 
cation, Lauer undertook to clear and photograph them 
for a study which is being prepared by M. Charles 
Picard of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres. Pl. 1,A illustrates the exedra, emerging from 
the sand under Mariette’s old house, with its group 
of famous Greek men of letters, including Pindar, 
Homer, Plato. Pl. 2,A 
Dionysus astride a lion flanked by* peacocks which, 


Protagoras and shows a 
with their spreading tails and bunches of grapes, 
seem to epitomize the frivolity and fantastic luxury 
of the Ptolemaic court, even more sharply by contrast 
with their desert setting. On the bench which stood on 
the opposite side of the paved way was a figure of 
Cerberus (pl. 1,B). As Lauer points out, the presence 
of Dionysiac processions and a group of philosophers 
illustrate the efforts toward syncretism on the part of 
the Ptolemies who endeavored to create a divinity 
as much Greek as Egyptian. They combined Osiris- 
Apis with the Serapis of Sinope on the Black Sea—a 
god considered by the Greeks to be Dionysus and, in 
the Hellenistic Period, a patron of intellectual life. 

Dr. Ahmed Fakhry has taken up the direction of a 
project to study the Old Kingdom pyramid fields which 
the late Abdessallam M. the 
excavation of the valley temple of Unas, the identifi- 


Hussein initiated by 
cation and clearance of the pyramid of the Dynasty V 
king Zedkara-Isesy and the investigation of the in- 
terior of the two stone pyramids at Dahshur which 
were for the first time certainly identified as being the 
work of Sneferu, the first king of Dynasty IV. Dr. 
Fakhry, who has for some years been concerned with a 
survey of the oases of the Western Desert, published 
early in the summer of 1951 a work of great interest 
to students of early Christian architecture and paint- 
ing: The Necropolis of El-Bagawat in Kharga Oasis. 
He has also completed for publication the results of a 
survey of the monuments of southern Arabia which 
he made in the Yemen in 1947, as well as a study of the 
important rock inscriptions at the amethyst quarries 
of the Eastern Egyptian Desert in the Aswan region. 

In the spring of 1951, Fakry began the clearance of 
the area at the foot of the east face of the so-called 
Bent 
pyramids of Sneferu. Almost immediately he came 


Pyramid at Dahshur, the southern of the two 
upon the remains of a small brick temple enclosing an 
altar covered by a roof supported by heavy stone walls. 
Behind this construction, on each side, are the bases 
of two stone monoliths, the whole arrangement sug 
gesting the small temple at Medum with its round 
topped stelae in a court at the base of the pyramid. 
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Inscribed fragments giving the name of Sneferu in 
huge hieroglyphs were found near the surface above 
the monoliths. The inscriptions on two offering basins 
of a later date give evidence of a cult of Sneferu. The 


brick rooms and the covered altar were clearly modi 
fied at a later time but the date and purpose of this 
re-building remain obscure, especially since the pottery 
Dynasty. 


It is also difficult to suggest what was the 


found in the rooms seems to be of the Fourt! 
original 
position of the inscribed fragments, 
tempting to try to place these as the upper part of two 
huge round topped stelae with the Horus con 
taining the king’s name. However, part 
touche name also exists and the titulary w 
been more developed than the simpler representations 
on the much smaller round topped stelae of Dynasty 
I. It is to be hoped that next season’s excavations 
within the enclosure will throw some lig! 

problems. One also looks forward eagerly to the 

ised excavation of the valley temple, the sit« 

has long been known. The Bent Pyramid 

to prove itself one of the most enigmatic str 

of the Old Kingdom. However, like the whole Dahshur 
region, it promises to reward excavation by provi 
vital evidence for the very important period of trat 
tion between the civilization of Dynasty III, as illus 


trated at Saqqara, and the fully developed | 


yurth 
Dynasty at Giza. 

In the cemetery west of the Great Pyramid at 
Abdel Monem Abubakr Bey, with the assistan 
Sami Shenouda, continued during the winter 
1951 the clearance of the area which lies to the 
west of the former Harvard-Boston excavati 
was rewarded by the discovery of important obje 
and well preserved examples of architectural 
Particularly interesting was the identificat 
large stone mastaba of Persen which had beer 
cleared by Lepsius in the last centur 
buried again. The bold reliefs in the chapel! 
hitherto known only from rather summary 
Around the tomb is a complicated series of subsidiary 


constructions inside a panelled enclosing wall 


laid out 
in a manner with which one has not been familiar at 
Giza (pl. 2,B). From one of these subsidiary tombs 
came the statue of an Old Kingdom scribe. It 

exceptionally fine quality and the painted surfaces 
are perfectly preserved (pl. 3,A). This statue and the 
reliefs on two limestone false-doors found in a previous 


t body 


irved 


season's work add significantly to the import 
of sculpture from the Giza cemeteries 
stone decoration let into the brick masta! 
area is consistent in style with that in 
parts of the field excavated by Fisher, 
Reisner. Beginning, apparently, late in 
Dynasty these reliefs conservatively carry 


fairly late period of the Old Kingdom 


mas in this 
eigt Oring 
inker and 
e Fourth 
on into a 
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archaic manner of carving and representation. They 
also exhibit unusual hieroglyphs and rare word forms 

Immediately across the river from Saqqara, between 
the Wady Hof and the modern town of Helwan, is a 
region which has for a number of years become in- 
creasingly important for the early history of Egypt. 
A long sequence of man’s development has appeared 
in a series of Palaeolithic and Mesolithic stations,’ a 
prehistoric village and cemetery,” and the remarkable 
cemetery of the First and Second Dynasties at Ezbet el 
Walda. In the peculiarly dry Helwan air, the imagina 
tion is both stimulated and staggered by the immense 
time range presented by the topographical features 
visible from the prehistoric village site of El Omari. 
Standing under the eastern cliffs one looks down the 
gently sloping desert ground across the Early Dynastic 
Cemetery of Ezbet el Walda, then over the river and 
the palm groves that conceal ancient Memphis to the 
Step Pyramid at Saqqara and, a little to the south, 
the Dahshur Pyramids. A rocky promontory divides 
El Omari from the Wady Hof, beyond which to the 
north lie the Turah stone quarries and a large pre 
historic village site at Maadi. 

Zaki Yusuf Saad has carried out another season's 
work at Ezbet el Walda in the winter of 1950-1951 
This year he has been fortunate in finding a few of the 
superstructures of the tombs which, although not 
preserved to a very great height, show that the large 
Dynasty I tombs were panelled in a form well known 
at this time. In one case the thick retaining wall for 
the gravel filling has this so-called ‘‘palace-fagade”’ 
panelling on the outside and a series of simple support- 
ing buttresses on the inside. The burial chamber had 
been covered with wood over which were laid small 
roofing slabs of stone. Another mastaba has a plain 
niche at the southern end of the western face which 
served as the offering place. There are several other 
interesting pieces of evidence for the origin of the 
offering chapel which make one hope that more traces 
of the superstructures of these Dynasty I and II 
tombs will be found. 

The publication of the 1945-1947 season's work in 
the royal excavations at Helwan appeared in the 
spring of 1951 as Cahier No. 14, Supplement to the 
Annales du Service des Antiquités del’ Egypte, and Zaki 
Saad is at work on a publication of the inscribed 
tablets with a scene of the owner of the tomb seated 
at a table of bread. These are dated by him to Dynasty 
II and were found in the burial chamber fitted into the 
mouth of a tiny vertical shaft that ran up to the 
surface of the ground. In form and subject matter 
they resemble the inscribed tablets called by Reisner 
“primitive niche stones” which were used in the offer- 
ing niches of the early brick mastabas at Saqqara 
and seem to anticipate the tablet of the traditional 
false-door. Some fifteen of these have now been found 
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at Helwan and form the largest group of such archaic 


inscriptions known. They are only a part, however, of 


the fascinating objects—for example a very large 
crystal bow! and a small carving of a Min-emblem with 


its central 


yes placed sidew% 


a pair of sacred e ivs on 


round element—which continue to appear in these 
important excavations 
Debono again in the spring of 


site of El 


ir sleeping 


Fernand worked 
1951 on 


Omari 


1 section ¢ the prehistoric 


consisted of 


lllage 
small semi-circul 
stakes and 
ind 


ber of graves appear to have been dug in the emplace 


shelters of matting erected on wooden 


accompanied by granaries sunk in the gro \ num- 


ments of the huts after these had fallen into disuse. 


The 


to the south and faci 
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I ill pot 


In several places 


gy west was 


Only one st 
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there is clear evidence of two periods of oc« 
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away by water wh ns down after the rains in the 


winter 
At Heliopolis, to the north of C Debon 


tinued in the summer of 1950 to clear the 


airo » con- 
prehistoric 


It had 


the 


cemetery which was reported in our last issuc 


been discovered near the north-east corner of 


race-course during the construction of some new build 
ings. This work was carried out under the supervision 


of Zaki Nour, Pyramids ( 


In this case the al graves with their 


Keeper of the emetery 
bodies lay 


ind the face 


In 


heads to the nort! east. On 


the cemetery were several graves of di Imost as 
though they had been placed there to guar Burials 


of gazelles were accompanied by pottery vessels. 
found 
f basalt. The 


lies in its evider e€ occupation in 


Amongst other objects was a small ledge 


importance of this ceme- 
Pre 


Egy ptian 


handled vessel 
tery 
dynastic times of a site later so important in 
| 


religious history. It also adds welcome material to the 
culture of the Delta 


Delta Prof. P. Montet « 


another of his many campaigns on the 


as vet little known earl 

In the eastern iducted 
site ol 
Tanis. He worked also at Behbit el Hagar (lseum 
Branch of the Nile. He was 


the end of he 1951 ason «by | 


on 


the Damietta joined 


toward spring se 
Leclant who had assisted him for a part of the previous 
season 

In the region north of Assiut, some twelve ki 
of Manfalut on the edge of the Western 


Desert, J. Vercoutter has taken up the work at Dara 


ometers 


from the town 


initiated by Raymond Weill’ in a preliminary survey in 
1946 and a season's excavation in the winter of 1946 
1947 Debono 


A number of late Old Kingdom tombs were excavated 


Vercoutter was assisted by Fernand 


From these came characteristic objects: head-rests, 


\ \ 

U 
| 
Men the edge of 
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small statuettes and several stone cases in the shape 
of birds, made to contain food offerings. 

In the Fayum a joint expedition of the University 
of Geneva and the French Institute at Cairo exca- 
vated a large Roman fortress at Qasr Qarun (Dionys- 
ias) at the south-western corner of the lake. The work 
was under the direction of Prof J. Schwartz with the 
collaboration of Alexander Bedawy of Fouad Ist Uni- 
versity who is undertaking the study of the archi- 
tectural material. His plan and drawings show a 
fortress somewhat similar to that investigated at El 
Kab some vears ago.® The building is of the time of 
Diocletian. Its peculiar feature is a colonnade which 
leads from the entrance gate to a raised shrine with 
an apse against the southern fortress wall. This shrine 
contained a statue of the Tyche of the Emperor. The 
whole suggests an anticipation of the nave and apse 
of an early Christian church and in plan closely re- 
sembles a basilica. The colonnade, however, was prob- 
ably open to the air and is like the columned streets 
found in Syrian cities. Two richly ornamented com- 
posite capitals were found which should prove im- 
portant for the study of Coptic architectural sculpture. 

Significant also in the field of classical remains in 
Egypt is the work which Farouk Ist University at 
Alexandria is carrying on at Hermopolis (Eshmunein) 
in Middle Egypt. The site is inevitably less spectacular 
in appearance than the cemetery of ‘Hermopolis 
(Tounah el Gebel) where Prof. Sami Gabra of Fouad 
Ist University in Cairo is still continuing his investiga- 
tions. Unlike the marvelously preserved brick struc- 
tures in the desert at Tounah, the buildings at Her- 
mopolis are badly ruined. Prof. Alan Wace has been 
engaged in the study of the basilica there. Like the 
buildings in the Agora and the earlier structures of 
Dynastic times, this presents difficult problems of 
reconstruction. 

At Dendera F. Daumas of the French Institute, 
with the assistance of the draughtsman, Mme. Lamon, 
continued during the winter of 1950-1951 to record 
the Temple of Hathor. The drawings of the Birth 
House of Nectanebo' have been collated, the texts 
of the Roman Birth House copied and the drawing 
of the scenes commenced. Work on the crypts of the 
main temple has gone forward, Chassinat’s manu- 
script being checked with the original. The result is 
that Vol. VI of the Great Temple is now ready, while 
the manuscript of the Nectanebo Birth House is com- 
plete and the text of the Roman Birth House finished. 
Various inscribed stones in the temple enclosure have 
also been photographed. These go back to the Old, 
Middle and New Kingdoms and support statements 
concerning the age of the temple in the Ptolemaic 
texts. One fragment of a seated statue of Pepy I has 
carved in bold relief on the back of the throne a Horus 
frame containing the royal name. This reminds one of 
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back of the alabaster 
statuette of the same king in the Brooklyn Museum. 


the similar decoration on the 


For Dendera and the following sites in Upper Egypt 
a great part of the information has been drawn from a 
detailed report which M. Jean Leclant of the French 
Institute in Cairo has been good enough to supply 
again this year. 

At Assuan, Labib Habashi, Chief Inspector of An- 
tiquities, while clearing the stairway approach to the 
discovered a 
Lands, Setka, 
amongst a number of other tombs of the First Inter- 


tomb of the Caravan Leader Khunes, 


painted tomb of an Overseer of Foreign 


mediate Period. It contains, besides the more usual 
scene showing the owner and his wife inspecting their 
estate, a representation of Nubian warriors and a 
hunter with gazelles and wild asses. Restoration work 
has also been undertaken in the tomb of Heqa-ib and 
in his sanctuary on the Island of Elephantine where it 
has been decided to leave in place the remarkable 
group of statues discovered earlier. 

At Luxor, H. Chevrier, director of works in the great 
temple of Karnak, has continued to add to the number 
of blocks from earlier structures which have been 
sorted and arranged in the vast space north of the 
first court and in the magazines south of this court. 
The thousands of inscribed stones from a temple of 
Akhenaten which have been drawn out of the Second 
Pylon in previous seasons, and the numerous reliefs, 
particularly of Hatshepsut and Amenhotep I, have 
now been increased by many more pieces from the 
Third Pylon belonging to buildings of Sesostris I, 
Amenhotep I, Tuthmosis II, Tuthmosis IV 
Amenhotep III, as well as fragments of a new stela of 


and 


Ahmose. There has been some clearance in the area of 
the Middle Kingdom court where several blocks from 
the granite sanctuary of Philip Arrhidaeus were found. 

However, the chief work of the 1950-1951 season 
was undertaken inside the eastern gateway around the 
colonnade of Taharga and north of this in the north- 
east corner of the brick enclosure wall of Nectanebo. 
The approach to the Osiris temple built against this 
wall was found to be lined with chapels in the same 
manner as the way from the Hypostyle Hall north to 
the Temple of Ptah. All this area was devoted to 
Osiris, the chapels being dedicated to different aspects 
of the God. The buildings seem to range from about the 
reign of Osorkon II, whose grandson named Takelot 
decorated one of the chapels with interesting reliefs, 
into the period of the Divine Consorts of Amen of 
Kushite (Ethiopian) and Saite times. 

Late in the spring of 1950 the study was completed 
of the so-called building of Taharga which adjoins the 
sacred lake on the south of the main temple. It has 
been established that this was constructed of stones 
re-employed from a building of that king’s predecessor, 
Shabako. The original building was connected by a 


' 
| 
| 
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court with a stairway leading down into the lake with 
an inscribed Shabako’s name and 
Psamtik Also 


this structure was the covered and in- 


gateway where 
double uraeus have been erased by 
belonging to 
scribed staircase descending to water level at right 
angles to the lake and “‘Nilometer.” 


A. Varille 


temple 


mis-named a 
has been engaged in clearing the small 
f i pet beside the Khons temple. Here blocks 
have been re-employed from earlier buildings ranging 
in date from Tuthmosis III to Taharga. The Ptolemaic 
crypts have been cleared for photographing and it has 
been nined that the western forepart of the 
temple probably dates from the XXXth Dynasty 
Karnak C. Robichon, assisted by J 
Jarguet, has continued the patient 
various levels under the northern 
the 
Montu down to the gate of the building of the time of 


Ill. This 


French Institute has for some years provided a model 


he Ptolemaic structure of Temple of 


Amer.hotep work of Robichon’s for the 


of ingenious excavation technique for the recovery of 
architectural evidence. The foundations for the Ptole- 
oO consist of 


maic portic 


re-employed blocks packed 
into trenches cut through older structures (pl. 3,D). 


Earlier, Taharga had laid down two masses of similar 


foundation blocks for his colonnade. The drums of the 
columns from this structure were in their turn used to 
fill the 


of sculpture were found in the area along the axis of 


Ptolemaic trenches. A number of fine pieces 


the entrance to the temple. Among others were a 
Middle Kingdom 
Amenemhat III (pl. 3,B), a seated figure of Amenhotep 
II (pl 3,¢ 

hat, Governor of 


kneeling statue of the King, 
and a cubical squatting figure of Mentuem- 
Thebes at the time of the Assyrian 
invasion, whose tomb in Western Thebes is at present 
being cleared. The foundations this year not 


productive of blocks from the building of the Kushite 


were 


princesses, but there were parts of a delightful scene 
of dancers and musicians in a papyrus thicket which 
iscent of the found at 
Medamud in 1930. The way leading up to the Ptole- 


are re! Kushite reliefs 
maic portico which covered the obelisk bases and 
pylon of Amenhotep III was lined with sphinxes set 
against brick walls. Here, amongst other remains of 
New Kingdom statues, were found many pieces of 
iwo quartzite figures of Amenhotep III. 

In the 1950, Zakaria Goneim, Chief 
Inspector of Antiquities, took up again the clearance of 


autumn of 


the forecourt of the Luxor Temple which Nectanebo I 
had laid out in front of the pylon of Ramesses II. 
In January, 1951, were laid bare a fifth pair of the 
human headed sphinxes which Nectanebo had erected 
to form an avenue leading to Karnak (pl. 4,A). In 
the north-west corner of the brick forecourt was 
excavated a peripteral chapel on a brick platform 


which constituted a small Serapeum containing a 
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well as the 


wall and the 


Goneim con 


ikarla 


151, to work on the 


b of Mentuemhat, the 


tinued, in the 
clearance I ton 
Governor of Th 
About 


on the 


sat the end of the Ethiopian period 
fifteen Carian iffiti were discovered, a few 
south 


ind his wife in the 


of the east wall « he court | 


statues of th 


niche it most of them 


on the north side irt on the lower part of the 


stems of the hu ipvrus flowers which are 


such a distinctive feature of this part of the tomb 


Copying of the scenes and texts is being undertaken 


by Goneim, Barguet and Leclant with a view to 
publication 


M. B. Bruyére has completed the huge collection 


of ostraca which he has been extracting trom the great 
pit at Deir el Medineh since 1949. During the season 
of 1950-1951 he also excavated on the side of the hill 
of Qurnet Murai facing the Ptolemaic Hathor temple 
This part of the cemetery was first occupied in the 
reign of Tuthmosis I and continued to be re-used and 
From about a 


despoiled down into Coptic times 


le ired here were recovered 
270 Ramesside 
1ich complement the material in Turin exca 
vated by Schiaparelli in this area in 1905 

M. A issisted by Ahmed Youssef 
Moustafa, Rushdi Hassanein and Aly Bahgat 


carried forward their work of consolidation and clean 


dozen tombs and h 


ouses 


fragments of hieratic and some 


ostraca wl 


papyr 


Stoppelai re, 
have 


ing in the Theban tombs. Walls have been strengtl! 
ened, fragments replaced and the paintings cleansed 
of layers of dirt in the tombs of the Vizier Rekhmira 
(No. 100), in Panehesy (No. 16), (No. 51), 
Nakht (No. 52), (No where « 


supplied by the Berlin and Boston Museums were 
fitted into place, and Amenuser (No. 131 


Userhet 
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The vast walls of Ramesses the Third’s temple of 
Medinet Habu still occupy the greater part of the 
efforts of the staff of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago under the direction of Dr. 
George Hughes. Work is also continuing on the decora- 
tions of the Bubastite Gate at Karnak. Charles F. 
Nims has found time to photograph in color many 
important details in the Theban tombs. Nims has also 
photographed astronomical ceilings in the royal tombs 
of the Valley of the Kings, as well as in the huge and 
difficult private tomb of Pedamenope. This was part 
of a project to study astronomical material which 
Richard A. 
of absence from Brown University. Parker, accom- 
Nims, the material at 
Dendera and at Salamiini near Sohag where five un- 


Parker was undertaking during a leave 


panied by also examined 
recorded zodiacs of the first or second centuries A.D. 
were added to the growing body of evidence. 

In this vital field of recording Egyptian monuments 
should be mentioned A. Piankhoff's study of the re- 
ligious texts and scenes in the Valley of the Kings, 
particularly concentrated upon the tomb of Ramesses 
VI. In conjunction with the French Institute he has 
also completed for publication the religious texts on 
the shrines of Tut-ankh-amen. S. Sauneron of the 
French Institute has commenced work on the in- 
scriptions of the Temple of Esna. P. Gilbert and A. 
Mekhitarian of the Reine 
Brussels, after spending some time working over ma- 


Fondation Elisabeth in 
terial from previous seasons’ work at El Kab, devoted 
a part of their visit to photographing details in the 
Theban Tombs. In the Cairo Museum, Mrs. Nina de 
Garis Davies worked for part of the winter copying 
material in the Tut-ankh-amen collection. 


SYRIA 


Dr. Claude Schaeffer has sent the following report 
on the 1950 season ai Ras Shamra: 

The excavations have continued on a pre-war scale, 
the expedition having been granted a new permit by 
the Directorate of Antiquities of the Government of 
Syria. The main effort of the season's work was de- 
voted to the continuation of the excavation of the 
palace of Ugarit. Several vast halls were found and two 
inner courts, one of which was entirely paved with 
heavy stone slabs. The remains of the contents of the 
palace were scanty but rich in quality. There were 
fragments of gold covered furniture, of ivory and stone 
statues. Further tablets were found in the palace and 
administrative archives, scattered during the pillage 
and before the building was burned 

According to the decipherer of the new documents, 
Dr. Virolleaud, 


corporations, each of which has to pay a certain 


some of the texts contain lists of 


amount of tax in silver to the treasury or to equip 
archers for the army and bodyguard of the king. 
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In another text the Goddess Anat is found under the 
name Antou, the writer having been confused by the 


name of the Babylonian goddess, the wife of the god 


of the heavens Anou. On the other hand the god 
Ecamoun, later identified with Asklepios, is mentioned 
in a Ras Shamra text under the name of Azmoun. 
The etymologies hitherto proposed for the name of this 
god will therefore have to be corrected. 

The palace of Ugarit is entirely built of stone, and so 
far as it is excavated, seems to be the greatest building 
of its kind hitherto known during the second mil- 
lennium in Palestine and Syria. 

In the latest level was found an important stone 
slab of.a Hittite king of the fourteenth century B.( - 


whose personal representative resided at that 
the court of Ugarit. 


time at 


In the south-east part of the Tell, on its summit, 
was found an extensive building of the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.C., with rich finds of Attic and 
provenance. There is no doubt that Minet-el 


lonian 
Beida, 
the ancient port of Ras Shamra-Ugarit, was known to 
the Greek Sailors under the name of Leukos Limen 
as suggested in the Stadiasmus.’ 

In the eastern part of the site, a new quarter of the 
town was discovered and explored to the level of the 
period of the Egyptian Middle Kingdom. A mutilated 
statue of an Egyptian priest has been found there. 
The inscription seems to point to the time of Amenem- 
hat III and the personage is apparently a high digni- 
tary of Heliopolis. 
bronze- 


In the lower town, among the houses of 


smiths and workshops of various trades, was found 
an atelier of a maker of jewelry and cylinder seals 
with interesting half finished objects. They 
the nfteenth-fourteenth centuries B.C. 

The excavations are to be resumed in the aut 
1951. 


LEBANON 


The Emir Chéhab, Director of Antiquities the 


Lebanon, writes that archaeological research in 1950 
1951 has concentrated at 
Byblos and Tyre. 

At Byblos M. Dunand has been commissi: 


the Lebanese Antiquities Service to continue his ex 


been two main points 


yned by 


cavations in the “‘Aeneolithic Necropolis."” Under this 
Neolithic inst 
characterized by pottery that is finer than that of the 
Aeneolithic 


cemetery he has discovered a illation 


level. It is incised in a considerable 


variety of patterns. This level also produce any 
fine Neolithic pieces of pottery which have irface 
entirely polished 

At Tyre, the Emir Chéhab is continuing the excava 
tion of the portico reported last year. This has now 


} 


been cleared for a length of 175 meters. The cipolin 
g 


marble columns recall those of Cyrenaica, both in 


\ 
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material and size. It is pointed out in this connection 
Septimius Severus, a 


iative of Leptis Magna, 
raised Tyre to the rank of a colony. Further clearance 
in the neighboring rectangular stepped monument has 
now freed it of the Arab and Byzantine workshops 
built on top. At three points channels for water have 


been found which may throw some light on the purpose 


of this cture which has such a strange plan. The 
vaulted cells which were built against the outside of 
the building have now been found on the inside and 
belong to an earlier stage of construction 
cemetery of Tyre the excavation of marble 
sarcophagi of the late Roman and Byzantine periods 
continues. Some have escaped plunder and contain a 


few small preces of jewelry, glass vases and coins. 


TURKEY 


Mr. Seton Lloyd has sent the following report on the 
joint excavations of the Turkish Antiquities Depart- 

nt and the British Institute of Archaeology at 
Ankara, in the district of ancient Harran. The expedi 
tion was in charge of Bay Nuri Gékce, the Director 
of the Hittite Museum in Ankara and Mr. Lloyd, 
Director of the British Institute. 
The Expedition undertook a two months season of 
April and June of 1951. Efforts to 
1e famous temple of Sin, the Moon-God of 


excay 


ations 
locate tl 
Harrar hich was suspected to lie outside the actual 
city, brought the expedition to Sultan Tepe which is 
about ten miles from modern Urfa (Edessa) on the 
old Harran road. The greater part of the season was 
n making preliminary soundings in this remark 
le mound which has hitherto received no attention 
from archaeologists 
Sultan Tepe, which stands over fifty meters above 
the surrounding cultivated plain, represents one of 
the highest accumulations of occupational debris in 
the whole North Syrian and Mesopotamian district, 
and for many thousands of years, 


prev ious to the 


foundation of Edessa in Hellenistic times, must have 


been the administrative center of the Jullab Valley. 


The new soundings soon located a very large building 
of the late Assyrian period, occupying the greater part 
of the summit of the mound, at a height of about forty 

three meters from the plain, and having the character 
either of a palace or a temple. Elsewhere at the sum 
mit, the entrance to the citadel was marked by three 
column bases of 


gigantic basalt, measuring nearly 


two meters square, now displaced or overturned by 
the erosion of the ground beneath them. 

In spite of the accumulation of later remains above, 
the the made it 


partially to clear half-a-dozen chambers of the building, 


conformation of mound possible 
separated by walls two meters thick and, in some cases, 
paved with baked bricks. The great quantity of pot- 


tery vessels and other small objects thus obtained, 
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made it e& 


building a date somew » in the seventh or eighth 
cen \ $ ne ariy 1 very If one chamber 


of a handfu iT wm tablets confirmed this con 


clusion. Finally, with only t | le season 


remaining, a chamber 


the actual b 


but this time 


circle 
of large wine jar ms to have been arranged against 
the wall and the sy sed was stacked with 


tablets, scu 


height of about s 


section of time 


maining o1 ing clay 
tablets ir major 
parts of more than a hundred 1 vy documents were 


extracted, ran letters to heavy 


official records fr twenty hirty centimeters in 
The h 


whose extent is unk 


length 


some future date 


Directly above tl ssyrian b ing app 


ired the 


first traces ol! that the 


lggesting 


summit of the emained uno¢ 


upied 


throughout the rsian and Hellenistic 


period. But the yn itself appeared to 


be of extremely lon ! n and i hness and 


extent somewhat s 


to Edessa. From a time 


Hellenistic settlement 


coinage 


eviden eached its max 


second or third cent 


Ipation 


characterized by t f fine terra sit 


pottery foot of the mound 


several ht plain; and here on 


its outskirts t perfect miniatur 


Roman bath were ited during 2 of the 


met Mr. 
and Mrs. Micl | I ill was orna- 


cours¢ 


season by two Br he expedition 


mented with an ur 


corporating at 
recording the 


An attempt « 


Harran had 
1949 gre it depth 
Assyrian remait ‘re buried be 


lans 
rhe stel 

erected in | inked 
by a columned stoa in cla i vle. The final re 


building of ibians was dated to the 


ninth century | 1 hoard of Islamic 
one of whi bore 


vessels 


While 


small independent excavation was 


i Kufic inscription 


work was in progress at Asagi Yarimca, a 


conducted at Har- 


\ 
\ 
$5 
ML sy fr 1 the beg! g to attribute to the 
venty centimeters. Only a verv small 
Ce ll remain to be cleared at 
prosperity in the late 
fine 1 ic pavement, in 
investigate a mo shrine at the llage of Asagi 
Yarin a wher 
been found in 
to which the 
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ran itself by Dr. D. Storm Rice of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies in London University. 
Dr. Rice directed his efforts to the partial clearance 
of the eastern gateway of the castle, to which Mr. 
Seton Lloyd had drawn attention in a previous survey. 
A unique piece of mediaeval architecture was re- 
vealed. The gateway, which was entirely built of 
basalt, was ornamented beneath the springing of the 
arch on either side with two sculptured panels, each 
depicting a pair of hunting dogs with their collars 
and chains. Fallen from above were fragments of a 
monumental Kufic inscription giving the date 451 A.H. 
(a.p. 1059) and the name of a contemporary Arab 
Emir of the Numairid family which ruled at Harran 
from 380-479 a.H. (A.D. 990-1086). The inscription 
is being transported to the Ankara Museum 

Dr. Helmuth Th. Bossert writes that in 1950-1951 
only a small advance could be made in the excavations 
at Kara Tepe and at the neighboring Domuz Tepe on 
the banks of the Ceyhan River on the eastern edge of 
the Cilician Plain. Six rooms of a palace at Kara Tepe 
have been partially cleared and it is planned to con- 
tinue the work in the autumn of 1951. He reports in 
July, 1951, that there has appeared the third part 
of the Journal which he edits: Jahrbuch fiir Kleina- 
statische Forschung as well as his new volume Altsyrien. 
With the expected appearance in the summer of 1951 
of the first number of a new journal of the British 
Institute of Archaeology at Ankara: Anatolian Studies, 
the heightened interest in the archaeology of this part 
of the ancient world becomes plain 

Dr. Bossert also reports on further survey work in 
the region bordering on the Gulf of Iskenderun, as 
well as in the Kayseri district of Central Anatolia.® 
In August, 1950, Karatas was again visited to plan 
the remains of the ancient harbor of Magarsos and if 
possible clear up the problem of the location of the 
town of Mallos. The mounds examined in the neighbor- 
hood of Karatas were found to show no traces of pre- 
Iron Age pottery. In a village (Kizil Tahta) south of 
the Dede Dagh was found a Flavian marble inscrip- 
tion naming the city of Mallos as having erected 
a Heroon in honor of Flavia Procla. This inscription 
is thought to come from the ruins on the right bank 
of the Pyramis (Ceyhan) nearby where there are re- 
mains of a Roman bridge repaired in Islamic times. 
Thus it is believed that Mallos can be located here and 
that Alexander's route from Magarsos through Mallos 
to Aigai (Avas) near the upper end of the Gulf of 
Iskenderun can be followed on a modern map. Pot- 
sherds indicate that the site identified as Mallos was 
important in Roman and Byzantine times. As at 
Magarsos, there is no town mound here which suggests 
that both towns can hardly have been of any im- 
portance before the Greek period. 

Earlier in the summer of 1950 Kirsehir was visited 
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to study a Hittite inscription found in 1947 and ex- 
amined again by Giiterbock in 1948. This contains 
the name of a Prince Malkaya and is written on four 
sides of a free standing block. It appears to be a road 
inscription of the time of the Hittite Empire. The 
nearest Hittite settlement is the town of Kirsehir 
where soundings produced pottery of the time of the 
Hittite Empire. 

Fron Kersehir the party moved to Kayseri and then 
to a place called Pazaréren. Twenty-five kilometers 
north of it is the village of Tacin and about a kilo- 


meter and a half still further north-west of this was 


found a rock inscription beside a spring which still 


continues to flow in the summer months. The in- 
scription, certainly connected with the spring, gives 
Due to the 
condition of the stone it was impossible to suggest a 


the names of two kings, father and son 


to de 
termine whether the king belonged to the time of the 


provisional restoration for the inscription or 
Empire, although it was thought that it is of the 
second millennium. 

Members of the Research Institute for Ancient Ori- 
ental Cultures and Languages had by this time ex- 
amined all the sites in the Kayseri Plain which were 
known to contain Hittite inscriptions, with the ex- 
ception of Egrikéy. Here no new inscriptions were 
found but it is thought that the inscription in the 
Kayseri Museum does not come from this village 
itself but from the mound that lies south-west of it 
Pottery examples from this mound were collected for 
further study. 

Sir Leonard Woolley writes that his field work has 
come to an end at Atchana. His letter brings the 
welcome news that the publication of the whole work 
is in the press in the summer of 1951. It will be re 
membered that in his article in the A ntiquaries Journal 
28 (1948) 1 ff. were described a group of fresco frag- 
ments from upper rooms in the palace which Woolley 
dates to the middle of the eighteenth century B.c 
Cretan analogies suggested by the architecture of the 
palace at Atchana are particularly evident in these 
paintings which will be illustrated and discussed in 
the forthcoming volume. This is strikingly evident in 
the photographs which Sir Leonard has allowed the 
writer to see. Grasses blown in the wind are rendered 
naturalistically against a Pompeian red background 
on one piece. On two others where this red ground 
joins a white surface it is given a wavy edge outlined 
by a greenish-gray stripe in a manner most suggestive 
of the backgrounds of Cretan wall paintings. Two 
other pieces with a white background are divided into 
horizontal registers by yellow and blue bands outlined 
in black and on one of these is the horn of a bull. It 
should be remembered that in the same building was 
found an earlier example of an “‘architectural” design 
which has again been compared to similar material 
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from Knossos. The technique is said to be that of true 
fresco in all these fragments, identical with that at 
Knossos, while chemical analysis shows that the pig- 
ments are also identical. The style, so far as the avail- 
able fragments allow one to judge, is just the same 
It would appear that one can look forward with the 
liveliest interest to the publication of these fragments 
along with the rest of the very important material 
at Atchana. They are unfortunately very fragmentary 
but it is a miracle that they have survived at all to 
fill out the gradually growing body of wall decorations 


from Western Asia. 


Two famous sites in Iraq have been under investiga- 
tion during the winter season of 1950-1951. The 
Parthian city of Hatra, far out in the desert south- 
west of Mosul, is being excavated by Fuad Safer 
and Mohammed Ali for the Directorate of Antiquities. 
The work has resulted in the discovery of a quantity 
of remarkable sculpture showing a mixture of Greek 
and oriental influences. The figures are particularly 
interesting because of their costume and the well 
preserved painted detail. 

Again in the north, Prof. M. E. L. 
dug 


Mallowan has 
again in the Assyrian mound of Nimrud for the 
British Museum. This resulted in the discovery of a 
deposit of unusually fine ivories belonging to the same 
group which has long been in the British Museum from 
excavations in the last century. 


Robert J. Braidwood of the Oriental Institute of 


the University of Chicago has sent the following report 
on work completed in the spring of 1951 in northern 
Iraq: 


Archaeological excavations on four prehistoric sites 
in Iraq, covering a time range from approximately 
100,000 years ago to about 7000 years ago, have just 
been completed after eight months of digging. The 
earliest antiquities indicated a culture which on typo 
logical grounds may be as early as any hitherto found 
in western Asia. The latest group of materials—con- 
servatively dated to about 5000 B.c. by the radioactive 
carbon test—showed the most ancient fully established 
village community yet to have been scientifically 
excavated. 

The expedition had, as its central problem, an 
examination of the evidence for cultural change, from 
the time of the end of the cave-dwelling stage to that 
when fully established village life flourished. It was 
during this period of revolutionary innovation and 
experiment that the foundations of the great urban 
civilizations of the ancient world were laid. The expe 
dition chose to work in the grassy uplands above the 
modern oil-producing town of Kirkuk because it was 
here on the hilly flanks of the ‘‘Fertile Crescent” that 
the first phase of the revolution in food-getting habits 
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Mesopotamia 
ted by Pr 


represented the 


civilizations, ient 


ane 


The expedition, dire fessor 


Robert J. 
scientin 


stitute of the Un 


Braidwood 
organizations, the Oriental Ir 
of Baghdad 

Schools of Oriental Researc! 


versity 


Chicago, the 


Antiquities of the Iraq Governn 
The 


Jarmo, 


1 
work on 


hed village site, Oalat 


was a continuation by the Oriental Institute 
1948. The 
* concentrated on 


150,000 artifacts, 


of preliminary soundings made in greater 
part of the expedition’s effor 
Jarmo, which 


ol 


\ ielded appr 


a bulk animal bones, grain, charcoal, and _ soil 
samples, and in which a variety of house plans and 
architectural details were exposed in 


ilmost 500 square 
The Orier 


meters of total area tal Institute's staff at 
Jarmo consisted of Dr. and Mrs. Braidwood, Miss 
Vivian Broman, Robert M. Adams, Jr. (on a grant 
from the Department of Anthropology of the Uni 
versity of Chicago), Miss | West of 

Museum of the American | Bevrouth, 
and two Oriental Institute part-time volunteer gradu 


Hil of 


lizabeth the 
er 


sity of 


ate students, Cornelius 


Swit Jr 


Rotterdam and 


Gustavus | 


The excavation of an earlier settlement showed that 


the germ of village life was alread) in existence perhaps 
several thousand Jarmo. This earlier 
site, Karim Shahir, lay over a mile 


Jarmo, and was situated (like Jarmo 


upstream 
j on a hill over 
looking a deep wadi (gully he expedition worked 
behalf of the American Scl 
} The School's 


Braidwood, Bruce Howe of t! 


Karim Shahir on 
Oriental 


vols of 


of 


Resear¢ staff 


e Peabody Museum of 
ind | rick Barth of the Ethno 
logical Museum of the University of Oslo, Norwav. 
Dr the Baghdad Fellow of the American 
Schools for 1950-1951 and on grant from the Ameri 


ical Society 


( onsisted 


Harvard Universit 
Howe, 


can Philosop! , was in charge of the opera 


tions at Karim Shahir. The expedition also had 
Professor Herbert I Ir 
of Geology of the I 
through the cooperati 
Fund, Inc 
Wright's function t 


with it 
, of the Department 

of Minnesota, on leave 
of his University and with a 
Viking post-doctoral fellowship. It was 
correlate the work of the expedi 
tion, in its different phases, with the features of the 


Pleistocene and recent of the area 


geology 


The School's staff also did an investigation of a cave 
on the Kirkuk-Sulimanivah road, 


some ten miles from 
Jarmo. This cave, called Palegawra, was 


apparently 
occu] ied some 10,000 to 12,000 years ago, and yielded 
a flint 


industry haps slightly later in time 


than 


47 
lages 
irban 
work of tl | 
chool of the American 
ind the Directorate of 
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that found by Prof. Garrod at Zarzi, nearer Sulimani- 
yah (cf. BASPR 6 [1930] 9-23). 

With the 
which the expedition had set itself to recover was 
completed 


Palegawra cave material, the sequence 


The Palegawra antiquities indicate the 
end of the cave- 


the Karim Shahir open site shows the 


level of culture toward the very 
dwelling stage, 
first steps men took towards the new kind of life in 
a food producing village, and Jarmo illustrates the 
blossoming of culture in an established village com- 
munity. 

As corollary to its geological investigations, the ex- 
pedition worked on a much earlier site. In 1949, the 
Directorate of Antiquities of the Iraq Government, 


} 


under whose intelligent aegis all the expedition’s work 


flourished, had discovered an early Pleistocene site 
in the vicinity, Barda Balka (Sumer 5, pt. 2 [1949] 
205-6). At their request, Howe and Wright were ap- 
pointed by the Directorate to do a geological-archaeo- 
Barda Balka. This fruitful 
collaboration between Dr. Naji al-Asil, the Director 


logical investigation at 
General of Antiquities, and Howe and Wright for the 
American Schools, resulted in the discovery of charac- 
teristic Acheulian type hand-axes, pebble-tools and 
small flake-tools in geological context in the gravel 
bed from which they were being weathered. This in situ 
geological situation, taken with the study of the bones 
of extinct animals, will eventually allow a more pre- 
cise dating for the site. At the moment, the deposits 
are believed to fall at the beginning of the last great 
glacial phase, perhaps 10,000 years ago. The expedition 
also gathered other important evidence of a geological- 
archaeological nature, some of it bearing on marked 
climatic fluctuations down into historic times. 

Much of the expedition’s findings must await de- 
tailed elucidation by specialists in botany, zoology, 
sedimentology and other sciences, as well as in con- 
centrated archaeological study. A tentative picture of 
The Barda 
Balka finds indicate a time when the man who made 


the results can be drawn, nevertheless. 


the simple but utilitarian flint and limestone hand- 
axes, choppers and scrapers lived a catch-as-catch-can 
existence along with now extinct elephants and great 
deer, in a landscape which must have been much 
different from the now almost treeless hills. Surface 
materials indicate a continued occupation in the area 
during the long gap in the expedition’s sequence be- 
Barda Balka and the Palegawra cave. The 
makers 


tween 
Palegawra cave-dwellers were very efficient 
of flint tools 

sided blades, 


which must 


They knew how to produce long parallel 


chisels and minute microlithic tools 


have been hafted, perhaps as harpoon or 
arrow The Palegawra cave dwellers were suc- 


points 


cessful hunters of wild horse, deer, goat, gazelle, sheep 


and pig 


The open site of Karim Shahir seems to have 
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flourished, for a short time only, about eight or nine 
thousand years ago. A more exact date will be available 
on the basis of the examination of charcoal and shell 
from the site by means of the new radio-active carbon 
test developed in the University of Chic ago. It is not 
clear just what kind of structures the Karim Shahir 
people lived in. The expedition found only rough stone 
floorings of irregular shape, clusters of hearth stones, 


and a pit apparently meant for storage. The entire 
settlement covered an area of almost two acres. Its 
people had abundant meat, almost half of the animal 
bones were of domesticated or at least potentially 
domesticable species. Evidence for grain is not yet 
available. It may turn up in the charcoal or soil 
samples. However, the Karim Shahir people had some 
sickle blades, milling stones and chipped-and-ground 
stone hoes, all of which may suggest incipient agri- 
culture. Flint was still the predominant material for 
tools, and microlithic bracelets were commonly made, 
but some finer stones were ground into beads and 
bracelets. In every way, Karim Shahir seems to indi- 
cate a cultural stage midway between the Palegawra 
cave and the Jarmo village, and a time when men were 
making their first tentative experiments with agri- 
culture, animal domestication and village life. 

Barda 


Balka, Palegawra and Karim Shahir, Jarmo is a large 


Viewed from the perspective given it by 


and spectacular village establishment. Yet it is the 
earliest village site vet to have been scientifically exca- 
vated in the Near East. None of its tools are of metal, 
and portable pottery is available only in the uppermost 
third of its range. Its people lived in mud-walled 
houses of several rooms each. These houses were pro 
vided with ovens complete with chimneys, and floors 
seem to have been made of clean mud packed over 
reeds. The site covers more than three acres. It may 
originally have had as many as fifty houses in it, for 
avilla ge population of perhaps 300 people. The cata- 
logue of objects recovered at Jarmo, in chipped and 
ground stone, bone, shell and clay, is too elaborate to 
detail here. The place of portable pottery was anti i 
pated by fine stone vessels and also by baked-in-place 


clay floor basins. Clay was used plastically, mainly 


for figures of animals and for markedly pregnant 
Flint still bulked large in the 


assemblage, microliths were still produced and the 


imported obsidian group had now become very large. 
Over ninety per cent of the animal bones were in the 
sheep-goat, pig, cattle, small horse category. Only 
five per cent were of definitely wild species. There were 
at least two kinds of wheat and some form of legume 
Apparently a balanced type of peasant economy had 
been reached, but there was great interest in and 
the different 
Village life had begun in earnest, and with it, the 


experimentation with simple crafts 


germs of the economic, political, social and moral 
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orders which were to blossom into the earliest civili- 
zation. 


TRAN 


From Susa Dr. R. Ghirshman reports as follows on 
the 1950-1951 season of excavations. 

The work of the preceding season had established 
the destruction of City IV by Shapur II following upon 

the the first 
the Sassanids. Susa recovered with diffi- 


a revolt of Christian inhabitants in 
century ol 
culty, as is shown by the poverty of the upper levels 
previously excavated. In place of the ruined Susa, 
Shapur II erected a new town some fifteen kilometers 
upstream 
The ruins 


Thanks to 


Service 


from Kerkha and on the opposite bank. 


now bear the name of Eiwan-é-Kerkha 


the interest which the Archaeological 
of the Iranian Empire takes in all research 
concerning the history of the country, the French 
Mission was able to undertake a preliminary study 
of the site in November and December of 1950. 

The site 
kilometer: 


by a str 


of Eiwan-é-Kerkha covers an area about a 
in width and four in length. It is surrounded 


ng enclosure wall. The royal quarter covers 


a huge space one kilometer square in the southern 
part of the 


town. Following a system known earlier 


towns, the palace had been constructed 
across » line of the enclosure wall so that its face 
whict 


of af 


ks out over the plain has the appearance 


rtress wall. The Mission has cleared about 200 


meters of its length. Built of baked bricks and mortar, 
it is pierced by two superimposed ranks of loopholes 
some of which are as 


and flanked by round towers, 


much as eight meters in diameter. 
sector of excavations was opened in a 
mount ich appeared to cover a triple Iwan-recep- 


} 


tion situated in the middle of the garden facing 


the southern town gate. The central room, measuring 


twelve by eight meters, seems to have been entirely 


decorated with frescoes. The preliminary excavation 


cleared only the upper two meters of the walls on 
which remained only traces of paintings in blue, 
vellow and red, washed away by the rains. However, 
it is to expected that the lower parts of the un- 
excavated walls may retain their decoration more or 
less intact. 

In December, 1950, the Mission returned to Susa 
where its first work was to recover the frescoes of an 
important building in level IV of the “Ville Royale” 
which had been cleared in the season of 1949-1950 
(pl. 4,C). One of the walls of this building, decorated 
with paintings on a layer of mud, had fallen in one 
piece inside the room and with the painted face 
against the ground. This was cut into small panels 
so that it could be turned over. Although badly 
damaged, this painting, after it was copied, could be 
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recognized as a hunting scene in which the men and 
animals were twice life size 

The building seems to have been a sanctuary with 
a room fourteen meters square. The ceiling was sup- 
ported by two rows of columns. This hall opens onto 
The facade 1S pierced by three 


tl iisles of the hall. 


a portic oed esplande 
entran¢ es corresponding to the three 
The latter is surrounded on three sides by corridors. 
The plan is that of a fire temple like that excavated 
bv Ghirshman some years ago at Bishapur. The sub- 
ject of the fresco is the same as the hunt of Mithra 
discovered at Dura-Europus which would suggest 
that this sanctuary is a Mithraeum 

The town of the Fourth Level was removed and 
that of the Fifth, whicl 
Period, cleared during the urse of 
1950-1951 


of the preceding level 


dates from the Parthian 


the winter of 
Its plan is in great part different from that 
rails of 
machines, were met with 


Town V 


the date 


cinders and stone 
balls, projet tiles from siege 
i seem that 


in several places. It would was 


destroyed in the course of an assault, but 


of the event still remains uncertain 


Town \ 


potter 


has produced a certain 


bjects of 


The clearance of 


amount of Parthian glass and ¢ 
bronze and iron. One of the buildings was a bath, with 
the floor covered by a mosaic made of smo: ithed black 
yndition of this did not 

} 


subjects which 


and white pebbles. The poor « 
identification of the were com- 


the 


allow 
posed in black on a white ground, except for 
remains of an inscription which seems to contain the 
name of the town of Susa 

Work was again undertaken in the second sector, 
the ‘Ville des Artisans,” 


tombs were cleared (pl 


»new Parthian-Seleucid 


4,8). However, the principal 
aim followed here was the extension of the work under 
this cemetery to more constructions which 
had been identified toward the end of the preceding 
season. These comprise a village built in the seventh 
century B.c. One house, thirty meters long by ten 
meters wide, has several rooms and everything points 
to this being a building inhabited by a clan or large 
family such as has been observed recently among the 
Iranian tribes of Chorasmia of the seventh-sixth cen- 
turies B.c. The evidence drawn from the construction 
of this building indicates two or even three periods of 
repair which would show that it had been used for a 
long time. This is in conformity with the objects re 
covered from these dwellings. The lower levels pro- 
duced pottery very close to that of the Necropolis B 
at Sialk. The upper levels, on the other hand, con- 
tained pottery, fibulae and arrow heads with trilobed 
sockets identical to those from the American excava- 
tions at Persepe jlis. Thus the discoveries of the 1950 
1951 season surport the theory formulated the pre- 


ceding year that this installation served as habitation 
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for the first Iranians who settled around the Elamite 
town of Susa. 


Cairo 
August, 1951 


1F. Debono, ASAE 48 (1948) 636 ff. 

2 F. Debono, ASAE 48 (1948) 566 ff. 

See Weill’s report in ASAE 46 (1947) 323 ff. where 
he describes a curious monument which resembles a 
pyramid with a descending ramp covered by a heavy 


brick vault. This was known as the Kom el Dara and 


some earlier work was done on the site by Ahmed Bey 
Kamel. 
* The work of the first season has just been published, 


Wild, 
1948. 


with admirable promptness: J. Schwartz and H 
Fouilles Franco-Suisses, I, Qasr Qarun/ Dionysia 
(Cairo 1950) 
5 A. Bedawy, ‘‘Fouilles d’el Kab (1945-1946 
46 (1947) 357 ff. 
®°Cf. J. Leclant, BJ FAOr 49 (1950) 181-192 
7™See Dussaud, Topographie historique dé 
tique 417. 
s See Bulletin 14, 56 (Ankara, Tiirk Tarih K 
Basimevi, 1950) 661-676, from which this account has 
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rumu 


been abstracted with Dr. Bossert’s permission 
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SCANDINAVIA, 1947-1950 


By SIMONSEN, Curator, 


Troms¢é Museum, Norway 


URING the past four years Scandinavian archaeo- 

logical work has continued without interruption. 
The results of excavations made before 1947 have 
been published and new investigations have been made 
or are under way. Quiet progress is marked by the 
fact that all excavations of value have been made by 
the same museums and institutes which have been 
working in archaeology for the last thirty years. The 
only new foundation is a chair in prehistory and an 
institute for practical work established at the Uni 
versity of Arhus under the leadership of Professor 
P. V. Glob. In Denmark there is a marked tendency 
to organize new societies of amateur archaeologists 
to work in collaboration with the museums and for 
information among the members. This is an extension 
of the close collaboration between the scientists and 
amateurs which is characteristic of Scandinavia, es 
pecially of Denmark. It has led to remarkable results, 
particularly in the study of the Stone Age. 

In the previous survey of Scandinavian archaeology 
in the Journal' it was pointed out that during the war 
years the employment authorities placed large staffs of 
workers at the disposition of archaeologists and that 
valuable finds resulted from the intensive digging for 
peat. Both these characteristics have now disappeared 
with the recurrence of full employment and the in- 
creased importation of fuel. The most interesting trend 
of recent years is the developmenc of international co 
operation. Danish archaeologists have been partici- 
pants in Norwegian and Swedish excavations, and 
Swedes and Norwegians have been guests at Danish 
excavations. The large scale, common Scandinavian 
excavations on Vallhagar, Gotland, in which English 
and American students also took part, have left their 
mark in methods of field work, and in ways of co 
operation, as well as in personal contacts across the 
borders. All these arrangements have been ot great 
value for the younger generation of Scandinavian 
archaeologists of whom a large number are coming 
forward in field work and publication. 

There has been activity in nearly every period and 
with every group of material so that this survey must 
limit the treatment of individual items for the sake 
of the whole picture. In the notice of excavations 
which follows, the number in parentheses after the 
name of the site is a reference to its situation on the 


map (fig. 1). For the relationship of the various periods 


see the chart (fig. 2 


Mesolithic 


Bromme, Zealand (1 


place mentioned in the pre 


The palaeolithic dwelling 
vious report? has been pub 
lished. Th. Mathiassen, ‘En palaeolitisk Boplads ved 
Bromme,"’ Nat. M1 1947, 5-10. 

N¢grre Sandegard, Bornholm (2a 


tum of this site revealed a Tardenois dwelling place, 


is. Arbejdsm 
The deepest stra- 
the east German, so 


a culture new for Denmark 


called “‘Diinen-Tardenoisien,"’ dominated by micro 
liths, but Neolithic 


The site 


habitation 


totally lacking axes 
b 


was also found (see was excavated by 


R Becker in 1948 
Alajarvi, Osterbotten (3 


CLOW 


In 1947 a dwelling place 
of the hitherto little known Quartz-culture was exca- 
had 


border 


vated. This culture been earlier discovered at 


Norway 


The geological circumstances as wek 


Rengen (4) in the district between 


and Sweden. as 
the key type, the oblique, transverse arrowhead of 
quartz, demonstrate its dating to the early Litorina 


period V. Luho 


rejoki-Rasi in 


‘‘Querschneidige Pfeilspitze aus Ku- 
Museo 1948, 5-23 
(in Finnish with a German summary). 

Rengen, Trgndelagen (4 


\lajarvi,’’ Suomen 
Eighteen rather small 
dwelling places of the newly discovered Quartz-culture, 
from which material was collected in 1948. Sv. Mar 
strander, Oldsakssamlingens tilvekst 1949 (Trondheim 
1950) 5 9 (in Norwegian) 
Rgykjenes, Hordaland (5). In 


collected from eleven dwelling places and workshops 


1946 material was 


of the Ng@stvet culture on the land adjoining the 


R¢gykjenes farm, from which Stone Age finds had 
Bergen. P. Fett, 
“‘Bergens Museums tilvekst av oldsaker 1946,’ Bergens 
Museums |Arb. 1946-47, 11-21 
1936, 18 ff 
Strgby Egede, Zealand (6). In 1949 a dwelling place 


of the late 


earlier come to the museum in 


(in Norwegian); see 


also ibid 


Ertebglle culture was excavated which 


shows in a surprising manner cultural retardation, 


and crossing, foreign influences in a normal, well 


known milieu. P. Simonsen, ‘‘Stenalderbopladsen ved 
Strdéby Egede,”’ Hist. Aarsskr. f Kgége og 
Omegn 1950, 6-21 (in Danish 


Vegger, Jutland (7). In 1950 P. Simonsen excavated 


Arkaeol. 
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the first undoubted house of the Ertebglle culture; 
it measured 6 by 2.5 m. and was situated lengthwise 
of, and partly dug into, an old coastal slope exposed 
to the south which formed the rear wall. The front 
wall was built of mud on a plaiting of branches and 
the roof was of turf. To be published in Arb. f. nord. 
Oldk. 

Skal, Jutland (8). In 1950 P. Simonsen excavated a 
group of very primitive, open, flint pits in the old 
chalk rock; they date from the Ertebglle culture and 
thus are presumably the oldest excavated mines in 
Europe, as well as the most primitive. To be pub- 
lin Arb. f. nord. Oldk. 

Backaskog, Skane (9) and Lummelunda, Gotland 
(10). 
and with mesolithic grave-gifts were excavated in 
1939 at Backaskog and in 1947 at Lummelunda. A 


lishec 


[wo graves with skeletons in a squatting position 


careful publication of this hitherto unknown type of 
burial is given by Althin, but Rydbeck considers that 
the findsare neolithic and the grave-gifts retarded types. 
G. Arwidson, “Stendldersfynden fran Kams i Lum- 

inda,”’ Gotlindskt Arkiv 1949, 147-60 (in Swedish) ; 
C. A. Althin, Backaskog och Lummelunda 1950 (in 
Swedis! an English summary); O. Rydbeck, 
“Om Stenalderskronologi och gravar med 
sittande Hocker,” Fornvannen 1950, 281-308 (in Swed- 
ish \ 


with 


nordisk 


) a German summary). 


Ne 


Hjuleberga, Nairke (11). This find, excavated several 


vears ago, is now seen to originate from the Swedish, 


non-megalithic, early Neolithic period, well known as 
the Vra-culture. The pottery is very important for 
understanding the relations between this culture and 
its contemporaries, the Megalithic culture, the ‘‘Dwel- 
ling Place”’ culture, and, perhaps, the Boataxe culture. 
It is also important for Swedish Stone Age chronology: 
A. Bagge, “Snérkeramikboplatsen vid Rosenlund, 
Hjuleberga, Ekers, Narke,’’ Fornvdénnen 1949, 131-51 
(in Swedish with an English summary). 

Barkaer, Jutland (12). This early Neolithic village, 
mentioned in the previous report,’ has now been pub- 
lished: P. V. Glob, ‘“Barkaer, 


Nat. Mus. 


Danmarks aeldste 


Landsby,” 1949, 5-16 (in 
Danish 

Knardrup, Zealand (13). 
have been amplified by 
Larsen in 1949-50 at 


o rows of so-called 


Arbejdsm. 


The results from Barkaer 
the excavations of K. A. 
Knardrup. A paved street be- 
‘“‘chain-houses” (Kaede- 
as in Barkaer and Troldebjerg, 


tween tw 
huse 


houses” (Rae 


“row 
»kehuse) has been discovered. The exca 
vation, from the Dolmen period, is being continued. 


Salten, Jutland (14 
with metal has been found. C. J. Becker, Mosefundne 


An early Neolithic earth-grave 


Lerkar fra yngre Stenalder. 


Trelleborg, Zealand (15a). The rubbish pits from 
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the Passage Grave period, excavated in 1937 under 
the Viking castle, 
largest Neolithic house site on Zealand and the pottery, 
Mathiassen, 
Nord. For 


have been published. This is the 
value. Th 
Trelleborg 


22 (in Danish 


in particular, is of great 
“Stenalderbebyggelsen paa 
tidsm. 4 (1948) 215 

Alstrup, Jutland (16). In 1950 P. V. Glob excavated 
at Alstrup, south of Arhus, a large and wealthy dwell 
ing place with farm sites from the Passage Grave 
period. It is remarkable that, for the first time in 
Scandinavia, bell-beaker sherds were found in a dwell 
ing place 

Grgnhgj, Jutland (17). TI 


type excavated in 1940 has been published. Pottery 


le passage grave of early 


of the same age was found in layers outside and inside 


the chamber, while 


Phe 


ries to account for the fact and considers that sacrifices 


f the types from within the 


chamber are later author discusses various theo 


were made at the tomb. K. Thorvildsen, ‘“Grdnhgj 
en Jaettestue med Offerplads,”’ Aarb. 


1946, 73-94 (in 


ved Horsens, 
f. nord. Oldk. 
summary). 
N@grre Sandegard, Borwholm (2 b-c) 
at Nr. Sandegard is of the South Swedish, 


pit-ceramic “Dwelling Place” 


Danish with French 
The second 
stratum 
culture not previously 
It was not a 


found on Bornholm, although expected 


jure culture yu Was mixed with wet ish Oataxe 
| It but 1 with Swedish Boat 


culture. The third and latest settlement on the site, 


with cremation burials, was from the late La Téne 
period. 


Rispebjerg, Bornholm (18a 


excavation of O. Klindt-Jen 


In ce 


sen and P. Kjaerum of 


mnection with the 
the 
Iron Age castle, Ringborgen 
the 


a large dwelling place of 
Sornholmian variety of the South Swedish “Dwell 
ing Place’’ culture with pit-ceramic, was discovered 

Oddernes, West Agder (19). In 1947 the 
dwelling place was made on Gimleveien; its importance 
lies in the fact that Boataxe 


find of a 


ind Slate cultures were 
here mixed, the former being represented by three 
flint axes, a blade-arrow, ete 
Univ. Oldsakssa 


in Norwegian 


the latter by two slate 
arrows Arb. 1945-48 (Oslo 1950) 
255-56 

Hautaketo, Osterbotten (2 he rich cer 
1946, indicates that 


devel 


imic ma- 


terial, excavated in the normal 


comb-ceramic stylisti was limited to 


Finland and, becaus ral retardation in 


Finland, th 


south 


north comb-style endured 
northern 
t Nord 
Wohn- 


1946, 


much longer there (the same was true of 


Norway: see G Stenalder 
Norge). C. F. Meinander, ‘‘Der steinzeitliche 
platz Hautoketo in Veterli,”” Suomen Museo 
1-14 (in Finnish with a German summary 
Roikamiki, Finland (21 
1947 of 


place are published. C 


(sessing 


The results of the ex ava- 
eramic dwelling 


F. Meinander, 


tion in this typical comb 


“Der steinzeit- 


\ 
|| 55 

Mol ithi 
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liche Wohnplatz am Roikamaki in Vehmersalmi,” 
Suomen Museo 1948, 28-44. 

Skovbakken in Alborg, Jutland (22). In 1950 C. Pa 
Becker and others excavated a number of mine shafts 
with horizontal galleries in the chalk, hewn out to 
procure the flint. The type is well known in England, 
Belgium and France, but hitherto not discovered in 
Denmark. The technical progress in relation to the 
mines at Skal is very marked. The Skovbakke shafts 
date to the Dagger period. 


Bronze Age 


Landskrona, Skane (23). In 1948 M. Magnusson 
excavated a rubbish layer in Landskrona, dateable to 
the early Bronze Age. Among the finds were many 
flint implements of degenerate Neolithic types, pot- 
tery and bones of a large breed of cattle, until now 
unknown in prehistoric times. This is the first dwelling 
place of the early Bronze Age in south Scandinavia. 
M. Magnusson, ‘En Bronsaldersboplats i Lands- 
krona,” Fornvdnnen 1950, 25-35 (in Swedish with an 
English summary). 

Harreby, South Jutland (24). In 1948 a man’s grave 
of the early Bronze Age was excavated. H. C. Broholm, 
“Et sénderjysk Gravfund fra den aeldre Bronzealder,”’ 
Nat. Mus. Arbejdsm. 1950, 28-33. 

Karis, Nyland (25). Three barrows were excavated 
in 1938-1945; the material has greatly enlarged our 
sparse knowledge of the south Scandinavian Bronze 
culture in Finland. O. av Hillstrém, “Nagra bron- 
sAldersgravar i Karis,’’ Finsk Museum 1948, 27-43 
(in Swedish with a German summary). 

Midskov, Fyn (26). In 1948 seven gold bowls, of 
similar type, were found. It is a well known type from 
Denmark and central Europe, presumably manu- 
factured in the area of the Lausitz culture in the late 
Bronze Age. H. C. Broholm, ‘‘The Midskov Find,” 
Acta Archaeologica 19 (1949) 189-204; E. Albrectsen, 
“Guldkarrene fra Midskov,”” Nat. Mus. Arbejdsm. 
1949, 84-90 (in Danish). 

Abildholt, Jutland (27). 
cauldron was found in a West-Jutish peat-bog. It is 
now recognized as a very important piece since it is 


In 1942 a large bronze 


the first of the large cauldrons of the Irish Bronze 
Age found on the European continent. They are manu- 
factured in a curious and unique technique of mixed 
casting and hammering. C. J. Becker, “An Irish 
Bronze Cauldron found in Jutland,” Acta Archaeo- 
logica 20 (1950) 265-70. 

Vekterli, Trdndelagen (28). In 1946 the Museum 
in Trondheim received a mould for casting spear- 
heads from Vekterli near the Swedish border; it is an 
addition to the Ananino finds in northern Scandinavia 
and indicates (along with four earlier casts) that east 
European bronzes from the area of the Slate-culture 
in the late Bronze Age are not necessarily imported, 
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but can be of local manufacture. Th. Petersen, “Et 
funn i Grong, Nordtr., fra en ¢gsteuropeisk betont 
bronsealder,”” Kgl. Norske Videnskapsselsk. Forhandl. 
20 (1947) 66-69 (in Norwegian). 

Dysjaland, Rogaland (29). A brief publication of 
the Dysjaland rock carvings has been issued; among 
them is a unique motif: a group consisting of a herds- 
man, his dog and four cows. O. Méllerop, ‘‘Hellerist- 
ningerne pA Dysjaland,”’ Stavanger Mus. Arb. 1948, 
37-39 (in Norwegian). 


Iron Age 


Trelleborg, Zealand (15b). In connection with the 
publication of some rubbish pits from the pre-Roman 
period, excavated under the Viking castle, C. J. Becker 
makes an analysis of the La Téne pottery in Den- 
mark; the pottery is divided into three groups and is 
further treated in his study, ‘‘Die zeitliche Stellung des 
Acta Archaeologica, 19 (1949); 
see also Becker, ‘‘Den tidlige Jernalders Bebyggelse 
paa Trelleborg,’’ Nord. Fortidsm. 4 (1948) 223-40. 


G¢grding Hede, Jutland (30). In 1949 K. Thorvildsen 


and H. Andersen excavated some farm sites of the 


Hjortspringfundes,”’ 


pre-Roman period. New knowledge of Iron Age house 
construction was obtained, not based on unusual finds, 
but on the unusually specialized and intensive exca- 
vation technique. 


Vae, Skane (31). In 1945-46 the first large Iron 
Age village was excavated in Skane, with at least 
ten houses, some built of mud on a plaiting of branches, 
others of timber. A large number of artifacts dated 
this town from about the birth of Christ to ca. a.p. 
1100. At about that time Vae was moved farther 
east to its present location. The main body of the 
material is from the Roman period and can be com- 
pared with that from Bornholm and east Germany. 
B. Stjernquist, ‘Eastern Influences in the Roman 
Iron Age Settlement at Vae,” Meddel f. Lunds Univ. 
1947, 49-82; idem, 1947, 179-80 (in 
Swedish with an English summary). 


Fornvannen 


Lundsgaard, Fyn (32). Farm sites of the Roman 
Iron Age have been discovered. E. Albrectsen, ‘‘Fyns 
Bebyggelse i aeldre Jernalder,” Arb. f. nord. Oldk. 
1946 (in Danish with a French summary). 


Oxbgl, Jutland (33). The first house of the migra- 
tion period found in Denmark has been published. 
It is a large long-house and continues the traditions of 
the Roman period in construction technique and in 
its plan. G. Hatt, Fra Ribe Amt (1948) (in Danish). 


Sortemuld and Dalshgj, Bornholm (34 a-b). In 
1949-50 O. Klindt-Jensen excavated new and rich 
house remains of the period of the Migrations on two 
adjoining farms on northeast Bornholm. Three houses 
have been uncovered; they are long-houses built of 
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mud on a plaiting of branches with straw roofs. Among 
the finds were fifteen solidi of the fifth century. 

Vallhagar, Gotland (35). This village of the period 
of the Migrations, is mentioned in the previous report.‘ 
M. Stenberger, Fornvdnnen 1948, 48-50 (in Swedish 
with an English summary). 

Asrall, Telemarken (36). In 1948-50 A. Hagen and 
A. Listgl excavated a large farm of the Migration 
period on Asrall. The construction shows interesting 
parallels to the previously mentioned houses from the 
islands in the Baltic. 

Gamleborg, Paradisbakkerne (37) and Ringborgen 
on Rispebjerg, Bornholm (18 b). On the island of 
Bornholm there are eight circular or semicircular ram- 
parts to which many local tales and legends are at- 
tached. They had never been investigated, but in 
1949-50 P. Simonsen and P. Kjaerum investigated 
Gamleborg and in 1950 O. Klindt-Jensen and P. 
Kjaerum, Ringborgen. Both were found to have origi- 
nated in the Migration period when peasants built 
them as refuges. No permanent houses were erected 
in them. Under Ringborgen was the Stone Age settle- 
ment previously mentioned. 

Horns, Viastergétland (38). A large cremation ceme- 
tery of the late La Téne period was excavated at 
Horns; the material is published by Sahlstrém and 
Gejvall, who use new methods for the classification 
of the cremated bones by sex and age. Moberg has 
correlated the material with Swedish late La Téne 
and with the history of local settlement. G. Sahlstrém 
och N.-G. Gejvall, ‘“Gravfaltet pA Kyrkbacken i Horns 
socken, Vastergétland,” Kungl. Vitterh. Hist. och 
Antikv. Akad. Handl. 60 (1948) 199 ff. (in Swedish 
with a German summary); C.-A. Moberg, ‘“Kyrk- 
backen i Horns socken férre och efter Jarnalderens 
tredje period,”’ Fornvdnnen 1950, 73-94 (in Swedish 
with an English summary). 

Bjurum, Vistergétland (39). In 1946 a cremation 
grave of the first century B.c. was found in a gravel 
pit at Stora Bjurum. Among the grave gifts are im- 
ports from eastern Germany, a bronze pail which 
contained the ashes, an iron spearhead, an iron sword 
and a bronze dagger. Other finds from Vastergétland 
show this same east German influence. M. Stenburger, 
“Bjurumfyndet och dess datering,”’ Fornvdnnen 1948, 
193-210. 

Dollerup, Jutland (40). This grave find of the Roman 
period, mentioned in the last report,’ has been pub- 
lished. O. Voss og M. @rsnes-Christensen, ‘En jysk 
Hovdingegrav fra Jernaldergn,” Nat. Mus. Arbejdsm. 
1948, 37-46 (in Danish); idem, Acta Archaeologica 19 
(1949) 209-71 (in German). 

Hunn, @stfold (41). In 1950 a cemetery of the 
Roman period with boulder barrows was investigated. 
Rich finds were made and the excavation will be 
continued in 1951. 
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Himlinggje, Zealand (42 
graves were excavated in the well known cemetery of 
They A.D. 


and contained Roman imports (glass, bronze vessels, 


In 1949 some inhumation 


Himlinggje dated to the third century 
pearls and a silver coin) and local gold and silver 
trinkets. H. Norling-Christensen is continuing the 
excavations. 

Regnemark, Zealand (43). In 
the late Roman Iron Age 


1950 a cemetery of 
was discovered which adds 
to the large group of similar cemeteries already known 
Zealand Vallgby, 


Str¢by, Udby, Hastrup, etc.). The cemetery was prob- 


in east (Himlinggje, Varpelev, 
ably in use during the period a.p. 100-600. 
Vaerlgse, Zealand (44). In 1944 during work on 


the German fortifications at Vaerldse Airfield 


Copenhagen an inhumation grave of the late Roman 


near 


period was found. It contained imported Roman 
bronze vessels, local pottery and trinkets, among which 
was a silver fibula bearing the woman's name, “@lgod,”’ 
elder Futhark. C. L. 
Aarh. 


“Vaerldse Runefibula,” 
74-91 (in 


“beer friend,”’ in runes of the 
Vebaek, 
Arb. f. 
French summary) 

@demotland, Rogaland (45). A tomb of the migra 
tion period was found. O. Mg@llerup, ‘“‘Brandflakgraver 
pa Vestlandet i eldre Jernalder vs 
1950, 38-45 (in Norwegian) 

Nornes, Sogn (46). In 1946 an finely 
furnished woman’s grave of the Migration period was 
excavated by J. Boe 


“En Sjaellandsk Kvindegrav fra 3 
and A. Baekstéd, 


nord. Oldk. 1945, Danish with a 


Stavanger Mus. Arb. 
unusually 


It was a chest made of stone 
slabs containing four fibulae of bronze, one of which 
was gilded, eleven gilded bronze buttons, a bronze 
belt buckle, fragments of woven cloth, an earthen jar, 
Fett, ‘“Bergens Mu- 
seums Tilvekst av oldsaker 1946,” Bergens Mus Arb. 
1946, 22-27 (in Norwegian 

Sgllested, Fyn (47) 
made in a bog 

Stenmagle, Zealand (48) 


Zealand a wooden box with a runic inscription in the 


and several iron implements. P 


A find of sacrificial gifts was 
In a peat-bog in central 


elder Futhark was found. The type of the runes and 
the box date to the Migration period. The word, 
“tavido,” here used has thrown light on the famous 
inscription on the golden horn from Gallehus: A. Baek- 
sted, ‘‘The Stenmagle Rune Box and the Golden Horn 
Inscription,”’ Acta Archaeologica 18 (1947) 202-10; 
C. L. Vebaek, ‘“‘En Traeaeske med Runeindskrift 
fra en sjaellandsk Mose,”’ Nat. Mus. Arbejdsm, 1948, 
53-56 (in Danish). 

Illerup A, Jutland (49). In the autumn of 1950 H. 
Andersen began the excavation of one of the most 
important finds of the past four years in Denmark: 
a large sacrificial place for weapons of the Migration 
period, like the finds made formerly at Vimose, 
Torsbjerg, Kragehul and Nydam. The excavation of 
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this new find by modern methods will facilitate the 
understanding of the older finds. 

Ullern, Oslo (50) and Hov, Hedmark (51). In 1947 
and 1948 at two different spots in eastern Norway 
about 200 iron bars of the Merovingian period and the 
Viking Age were discovered. The publication discusses 
trade and metal-techniques in the late Iron Age. T. 
Dannevig-Hauge, ““To Pengedepoter fra Oldtiden,” 
Viking 1949, 25-30 (in Norwegian). 

Bragdavellir, Iceland (52). Three Roman bronze 
coins, A.D. 270-307, were found at this site on the east 
coast of Iceland. It is probable that a Roman ship 
discovered and visited Bragdavellir ca. a.p. 300, five 
hundred years earlier than the discovery of the island 
according to written sources. Kr. Eldjarn, ‘Fund af 
romerske Monter pa Island,’’ Nord. Numism. Arsskr. 
1949, 1-8 (in Danish with an 
H. Shetelig, ‘Roman Coins Found in Iceland,” An- 
tiquily 1949, 161-63. 


English summary); 


Viking Age 


Trelleborg, Zealand (15c). The castle at Trelleborg, 
excavated in 1942 43, has now been published. rhe 
citadel contains an inner castle protected by a circular 
rampart with four entrances and a ditch, and an outer 
castle around which there is a semicircular rampart 
and another ditch. In the inner castle three small and 
sixteen large houses of a hitherto unknown type were 
excavated. In the outer castle fifteen similar houses 
and a cemetery of 135 inhumation graves were found. 
The artifacts from the houses and graves originate 
in the late Viking Age, ca. 1000. The 


construction is of particular interest because of the 


A.D. whole 
mathematical accuracy of the survey. Rubbish pits 
from the pre-Roman Iron Age were found below the 
castle and, below them, pits from the Passage Grave 
P. Trelleborg, 
with contributions from K. Jessen, N. E. Neérlund, 
and M. Degerbol, Nord. Fortidsm. 4 
241-96 (in with an 


period, as described above 


G. Knudsen 
(1948) 7-214, 
summary). 
Aggersborg, Jutland (53). In 1945 excavations were 
started on a north Jutish citadel, Aggersborg, similar 
to Trelleborg, but much 


Danish English 


Inside a circular 
rampart with four entrances and a ditch there were 
found forty-eight houses of the Trelleborg type and 
artifacts dating from A.p. 950-1086. It is known from 


larger. 


the literary sources that Aggersborg was destroved 
Below the castle the site of a 
merchant's town was found. The houses were simpler 


in war in that vear. 


and seem to be a prototype of the Trelleborg type 
The artifacts from this level date to the ninth century 
The diameter of the outer ditch, ca. 285 m., gives some 
idea of the size of the establishment; excavation is still 


progressing. C. G. Schultz, ‘“Aggersborg, vikingelejren 
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ved Limfjorden,” 

(in Danish). 
Klauhaugene, Rogaland (54). This Viking town was 

excavated in 1947 and has been partially published. 


Nat. Mus. Arbejdsm. 1949, 91-108 


It consists of a number of houses radiating from a 
central court. J. Petersen, ‘‘Oldsakssamlingens tilvekst 
1947,”" Stavanger Mus. Arb. 1947, 59-62: ibid. 1948, 
14-16; ibid. 1949, 19-21. 

Storhagen, Aland (55). Between 1942-45 a large 
farm of the period a.p. 800-1100 was excavated. It 
consisted of seven houses and fourteen small grave 
barrows. The houses had a stone foundation but their 
walls were of mud on a plaiting of branches. The 
artifacts are numerous. The interest of the excavation 
lies in its relationship to the many earlier excavated 
sites on Aland of the early Iron Age. E. Kivikoski, 
“‘Husgrunderne i Storhagen, Kulla, Finstrém."’ Finska 
Fornminnesféren. Tidsskr. 48 (1946) 92 pp. (in 
Swedish). 

Jelling, Jutland (56). The Viking Age barrows, de 
scribed in the previous report,® have been published. 
E. Dyggve, ‘‘The Royal Barrows in Jelling,”” Antiquity 
1948, 190-97. 

Nordre Kaupang, Vestfold (57). A level grave was 
found on the supposed site of the famous Viking Age 
merchant town of Skiringsal. It was plainly an inhuma 
tion grave with a boat, which has now disappeared, 
and contained articles belonging to both sexes. Unit 
Oldsakssaml. Arb. 1945-48, 262-64. 

Vikrust, Opland (58). In 1948 A. Listol excavated a 
barrow containing a woman's grave with kitchen 
utensils and, near to it, but under level ground, a man’s 
grave with weapons and a smith’s equipment. All 
the tools were of iron. Univ. Oldsakssaml. Arb. 1945 
48, 303-04 (in Norwegian). 

Gjerpen, Telemarken (59). In 1948 a typical man's 
grave of the Viking Age with weapons, farming and 
fishing implements was found under ground level 
Univ. Oldsakssaml. Arb. 1945-48, 287. : 

Finsa, Trondelagen (60). A slabs 
containing typical Viking Age furnishings of a wom 
an’'s grave was found; among them is a gilded, richly 
ornamented bronze mounting of Irish manufacture. 
Th. Petersen, Oldsakssaml. tilvekst. 1946 (Trondheim 
1949) 12-14 (in Norwegian). 

Korsvoll, Sogn (61). In 1947 a grave 


excavated, richly equipped with weapons 


chest of stone 


barrow was 
700 
m. from the tomb a depot with articles of both sexes 
was discovered. P. Fett, ‘“‘Bergens Mus. Tilvekst af 
oldsaker 1947," Bergens Mus. Arb. 1946-47, 1-6 (in 
Norwegian) 

Holm, Angermanland (62). In 1949 B. Hellman and 
J. Bréndsted excavated a Viking Age cemetery at 
Holm in north Sweden with boulder barrows, stone 


bout 


figures laid out in triangles, in the form of a ship, etc. 
It has contributed greatly to our knowledge of the 


| 
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northwards extension of south Scandinavian culture. 

Kurikka, Osterbotten (63). In 1947 a rich grave find 
of the Viking Age was made. It is the first of this 
period in the northwestern part of Finland. E 
koski, ** 


den,” Finsk 


Kivi- 
Ett sydésterbottnisk gravfynd fran Vikingat- 
Museum 1949, 19-33 (in Swedish with 
a German summary). 

Rong, Hordaland (64). In 1941 and 1945 there was 
uncovered in a peat-bog on Rong on the west coast of 
Norway a sacrificial find from the Viking Age consist- 
ing of large parts of a Viking ship, 14 m. in length, 
and of the same type as the Tune ship from @stfold. 
B. Faeroyvik 
Herdla_ pegd.,” 
(in Norwegian). 

@vre Dalland, Hordaland (65). In 1948 some parts 
of ships were found in a peat-bog. Among them was the 


‘Skipsfunn fra 900-tallet pa Rong i 
Mus. Arb. 1946-47, 


Berge ns 


15 pp. 


stem of a ship with a dragon-head, complete, but of 
P. Fett, “Oldsakssaml. tilvekst,”’ Bergens 
1948, 42-43 (in Norwegian). 


pe or quality 


Mus. Ark 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

E. Albrectsen, 
(in Danish). One 
of Danish archaeology; 
date from J. Brondsted’s Danmarks Oldtid of which the 
first volume appeared in 1938. 

Th. Mathiassen, “Studier over Vestjyllands Old 
Nat. Mus. Skr. Arkaeol.-Hist. Raekke 
2 (1948) 221 pp. (in Danish with an English summary 
The author, taking S. Miiller’s ““Vej og Bygd,"’ Aarb 
f. nord 1904, as a basis investigated in 1942-45 
a district of Jutland in more detail and according to 
the 
relations to terrain, soil, rivers, lakes and the coast 
\ similar 


northwestern 


Danmark i Oldtiden 1949, 175 pp. 
of the best brief and popular surveys 


it brings the material up to 


tidsbebyggelse,”” 


Oldk 


modern methods finds and monuments, their 


line, as well as the place names are discussed 


investigation is under way in 


Zealand 


how 


H. P. Hansen, ‘‘Mosefund-Offerfund,” Sprog og 
Kultur 15 [1947] (in Danish); E. Albrectsen, ‘Kan 
Mosefund vaere Ofre?,” 16 [1948] (in Danish 


Valuable contributions to the long standing discussion 


ibid. 


over a large group of south Scandinavian bog finds: 
were they sacrifices made to the gods (Albrectsen) or 
? In 


connection Albrectsen describes an important find of 


were they of secular significance (Hansen this 


pottery from the early Iron Age together with teth- 


ered bones of oxen l Ip in < at Sdllested on 
western Fyn (47 

G. Kunwald, “‘Nogle 
Moser,” 4 1 amy. Aarb. 
18 pp. (in Danish). A 


logic al results of the int 


Frederiks 1949, 
opular account of the archaeo- 
peat cutting in war time 

in a single district in Denmark (66 
Th. Mathiassen, “ 


derforskning,’’ Nat 


Nye Synspunkter i Dansk Stenal- 

Mus 1950, 49-62 (in 

Danish). An account of the progress of the study of the 
t 


Arbejdsm 


Danish Stone Age during 1933-50 and a brief survey 
Stone Age 

O. Lidén, Aktuella sydsvenska stendldersproblem 
1948, 104 pp. (in 
present questions in the s 
Stone Age Backaskog grave (9) 
\gerid dwelling pl (AJA 52 {1948} 223) 


are discussed. 


of our present knowledge of the 
Swedish he author's views on 
f the south Swedish 
are presented 


and the 


Mesolithi 
Th. Mathiassen Ids ter ler,’ 1? é 
sager 1 (1948) 71 pp 


publication in 


Old 
\ new 


planned to re 


place Ordning af Danmar Nasa ge 3 vols.; 1888-95 


of which this volume is the fir sists of photo 


graphs and drawings arrar 1e work may 


be used for reference; wit! 


is given 


a short description, dat nd the most 


} 
ica ferences 


important bibliograp 


E. A. Freundt, ‘“‘Komsa-Fosna-Sandarna, Problems 
Scandinavian Mesolithicum,” Acta 
ogica 19 (1949) 1-68. An imy 


the disc 


Archaeo 
wortant contribution to 
ussion about tl tling of northern Europe 
and especially < t the dating of the north 


Phe 


enigmat 
Norwegian Komsa culture author demon 
strates convincingly tl as well as the 
related finds from the Fosn lture (68) in southern 


Norway 


west ce t 


and the dwellir Sandarna (69) on the 
of Sweden, originated in the Early-Atlantic 
$500 Bx 
rondsted, ‘‘Nordens 
Mus. Arbe 1950, 101-12 (i ni \ brief 
} 


of the problems peculiar to the first immigra 


idsm 
survey 
tion of man to Scandinavia; the theory is maintained 
Mesolithicun the 
originated in migratio ym the south through Den 


alte! 


cultures in the north 


that all 


mark 
C.-A. Althin, B. Bro n ristensen 
in Nel 


och H. Berlin 
veriges senglaciale 
1949, 1 
Swedish n i lish An 
Isber 

finds and ant artifacts fron 


} 
has been mad 


“Renfyndet fr 


bebvggelse 
argument 
reindeer antler 
\ careful in 


a newly 


against 
1 Skane. 
vestigation discovered 


skeleton of a reindeer, four na bog, the age of which 
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52 (1948) 

2999 

Thid. 226 

Thid 

Ibid. 227. 

each picture there 
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is proved to be the later Dryas period, contemporary 
with the Danish and north German finds. 


Neolithic 


C. J. Becker, ‘‘Mosefundne Lerkar fra yngre Stenal- 
der,” Arb. f. nord. Oldk. 1947, 1-318 (in Danish with 
an English summary). This doctoral thesis publishes 
152 ceramic finds of early Neolithic date from bogs 
(106 of them are from the peat digging, 1940-47). 
On this basis the Dolmen period in Denmark can be 
divided into a series of chronological and topographical 
groups, the dependence of which on western and 
eastern central Europe is closely discussed. The book 
also describes an earth burial at Salten in Jutland (14) 
in which was found the oldest known piece of metal 
from Scandinavia, a copper trinket in the form of a 
disc, imported from the Proto-Aunjetitz culture. 

Univ. Oldsakssaml. Arb. 1945-48, 272-75 and 281- 
84. In 1948 Erling Johansen investigated ten houses 
of Neolithic date, most of them on the island Krakerdy 
in Mstfold. Most important is the locality Rg¢édsmyra 
(71), where coarse pottery, flint and slate implements 
were found together in three late Neolithic houses. 

M. Magnusson-Strémberg, ‘Three Late-Neolithic 
Graves in East Skane,” Meddel. f. Lunds Univ. 1947, 
25-48 (in English); ‘““Wulstkeramik in Skandinavi- 
schen Funden aus dem Spiatneolithikum,”’ ibid. 1949, 
155-65 (in German); “Two Stone Chests at Villands 
Vanga,” ibid. 1950, 101-109 (in English); B. Jarbe, 
“An Inhumation Burial from the Stone Chest Period 
at Kiaby,”’ ibid. 1950, 1-26 (in English). During the 
past eight years the tombs of the Dagger period in 
Skane have been intensively investigated. The com- 
plete material was presented in a lecture at the Inter- 
national Congress of Prehistory in Zurich in 1950 
by M. Magnusson-Strémberg. 

E. Hinsch. ‘‘Buplass-Kulturen pa Mérekysten i 
Dolktida,”’ Viking 1948, 89-132 (in Norwegian with 
a French summary). New knowledge has been obtained 
from an investigation of the houses from the dagger 
period on M@¢re on the west coast of Norway which 
may result in a more accurate dating of the slate 
culture. New light is also thrown on the immigration 
of the peasants to this district, the relations between 
the two cultures and the gradual creation of a mixed 
culture in which hunting and fishing are quite as im- 
portant as cattle breeding, while agriculture is of less 
importance; to this day such a type of culture is 
characteristic of several Norwegian valleys. 

V. Luho, “Uber steinzeitliche Winterverkehrsmittel 
in Finnland,”’ Acta Archaeologica 19 (1949) 115-44 
(in German); ‘‘Altertiimliche Skier und Schlittenkufen 
VII,” Suomen Museo 1946, 47-56 (in Finnish with a 


German summary); “Uber steinzeitliche Winterver- 


Suomen Museo 1949 1-26 (in Finnish 
Itkonen, “‘Alter- 


kehrsmittel,”’ 
with a German summary); T. J. 
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tiimliche Schier und Schlittenkufen VIII,"’ Jbid. 27-40 
(in Finnish with a German summary). Here for the 
first time are published a succession of sledge and ski 
finds from Finnish and North Swedish peat bogs; we 
get a wide cultural picture of Stone Age communica- 
tion and means of transportation. 


Bronze Age 


H. C. Broholm, “Anthropomorphic Bronze Age 
Figures in Denmark,"’ Acta Archaeologica 18 (1947) 
196-202. A short survey of the hitherto little noticed, 
half naturalistic, human sculptures from the Bronze 
Age, especially a series of small, female bronze idols. 

S. Marstrander, “Jylland-Lista,”” Viking 1950, 63- 
85 (in Norwegian). The theory of the Bronze Age asa 
very pronounced class society, advanced in Denmark, 
is here taken up in connection with Norwegian ma- 
terial. The upper class appears to be a bronze-owning 
clan of great merchants and landowners along the 
south coast. The lower class was composed not only 
of the ethnically different hunting and fishing tribes, 
but also of the corn producing inhabitants of the 
interior of south Norway; these inhabitants are par- 
tially descended from immigrants who came to Nor- 
way with the upper class (74). 

P. V. Glob, ‘‘Bornholms Helleristninger,”’ Nat. Mus. 
Arbejdsm. 1948, 83-91 (in Danish). The agricultural 
rock carvings on Bornholm dating to the late Bronze 
Age form a separate group which is here described 
and illustrated. The dominating motifs are ships and 
wheel-crosses (75). 

E. Johansen, ““Nyoppdagete jordbruksristninger i 
Ostfold,”” Viking 1948, 63-87 (in Norwegian). In the 
much explored district of @stfold (76) the author has 
discovered a group of carvings with new motifs and 
has observed traces of red paint in the carved lines; 
thus the usual differentiation between rock carvings 
and rock paintings is no longer valid. 


Iron Age 


M. Hald, “Olddanske Textiler,”” Nord. Fortidsm. 
5 (1950) 496 ff. (in Danish with an English summary). 
About fifty finds of clothing have been made in the 
Danish peat-bogs and others in graves. This material 
is here published and throws valuable light on Iron 
Age fashions, tailoring and weaving technique through 
the author’s analysis of the weaving and description 
of the patterns. It is the author's thesis for the 
doctorate. 

C. Blindheim, ‘‘Drakt og Smykker,”’ Viking 1947, 
1-139 (in Norwegian). An up to date survey of the 
Norwegian Iron Age textiles with a description of the 
use of textiles and trinkets for a reconstruction of 
Iron Age dress. 

K. A. Larsen, “Bornholm i aeldre Jernalder,” Arb. 
f. nord. Oldk. 1949 1-214 (in Danish with an English 


| 
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summary). Due to its isolated position the island of 
Bornholm (77) has always differed in culture from the 
rest of Denmark. This difference justified the work of 
E. Vedel on Bornholm in 1886-95 and it has been 
studied afresh by the author of this book, following 
up the work of Vedel, but with a modern point of view. 
Important parallels and lines of evolution have been 
found although no new material has been published. 

E. Albrectsen, ““Fyns Bebyggelse i aeldre Jernalder,”’ 
Arb. f. nord. Oldk. 1946, 1-71 (in Danish with a French 
summary). This paper is partly a publication of the 
site of Lundsgaard near Odense (32), partly a general 
survey of the process of settlement in the district. 


New knowledge has been added of the house-types of 
the Ron 
Age communities were divided similarly to the ad- 
ive districts of the Middle Ages; 
correspond to the dialect districts and distribution of 


an Iron Age and it is shown that the Iron 


ministr they also 
place names in the present; these phenomena evidently 
originated in the early Iron Age. 

O. Molierop, ““Brannflakgraver pa Vestlandet i eldre 
Mus. Arb. 1950, 38-45 (in 


\ round barrow was excavated on @de- 


Jernalder,” Stravanger 
Norweg 
motland in 1949 which contained a cremation of the 


ice’’ grave type: the barrow was built on the 


of the pyre. It dates to the fourth century 
the oldest one of this type in west Norway. 
ann, ‘‘Medelpad og Jamtland i eldre Jer- 
Mus. Arb. 1948, no. 2, 


with an English summary). From an in- 


nalder,”’ Bergens 78 pp. (in 
Norwe gian 
vestigation of the finds of the first six centuries after 
Christ the influences of Norway, Uppland, Gotland 
and Finland on northern Sweden can be traced and, 
at a later date, those of Uppland on Tréndelagen. 
We can thus see the great importance of the mountain 
road from Trondheim Fjord to the upper end of the 
ilselvy and Ljungan (78). 

E. Kivikoski, Die Eisenzeit Finnlands, I (1947) (in 
German). This book is a classification of the artifacts 
of the’first eight centuries after Christ and in its 
arrangement is a parallel to Almgren and Nerman’s 


be on 
of Hackman, Die dltere Eisenzeit in Finnland, pub- 


,otland. It supplements the standard work 


lished in 1905, but the second volume will be of very 
great use since it will deal with the period a.p. 800 
1200, which has never been thoroughly treated. 

C. J. Becker, “Die zeitliche Stellung des Hjort- 
springfundes,” Acta Archaeologica 19 (1949) 145-87 
(in German). An analysis of the La Téne pottery in 
Denmark 
divisions like the metal types. As a result the dating 


and an attempt to classify it in three 
of the two large finds of weapons from Hjortspring on 
the island of Als (79) and Krogsbelle on Fyn (80) has 
been changed by the author. See also Trelleborg above. 


O. Klindt-Jensen, ‘Foreign Influences in Denmark's 
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Age,”” Acta Archaeologica 


(in English with a Danish summary) 
Denmark, from the late La 


Early Iron 20 (1950) 1-229 
Che imports into 
réne and early Roman 
periods, of Roman, Gallic, Gallo-Roman and German 


material have been thoroughly examined. Particularly 
emphasized are the finds from Kraghede in north Jut- 
land (81), not previously published, the Dejbjerg cars 
(82), about which the place of manufacture as well as 
the reconstruction is discussed, and the Gundestrup 
cauldron (83). The cauldron is related to some hitherto 
unnoticed sculptural finds from north Italy and south- 
eastern France by which its style and place of manu 
The author 


of the replacement of Etruscan 


work 


facture are fixed also offers a new and 

interesting explanatior 

culture in the Po valley by a Gallic culture. The 

is a doctor's thesis 
H. Arbman 

Tor (1948) 109-16 


the 


kitteln, et gallisk arbete?,”’ 


in Swedish). This short paper dis- 


cusses same theory as advanced by O. Klindt- 
cauldron 

Méntfund fra den 
sjaellandske Wgruppe,” 1946, 
1-34 (in Danish with an The 
author, in continuation of his publication of the Roman 


1943 and 1944) 


from the 


Jensen (above 1 connection with the 
N. Breitenstein, “ romerske 
Numism. Arsskr 
English summary) 
coins from Fyn n (ibid 
describes forty Roman 


islands Zealand, Lollan Ister and 


ntonine date 


coins 
most ol 
the coins are of Flavian 
und af romerske M¢nter pa Island,” 
1949, 1 
English summary); H. Shetelig, ‘Roman Coins Found 
in Iceland,”’ Antiquity 1949, 161-63. Finds of three 


bronze coins, dating A.p. 270—307, 


Kr. Eldjarn 
Nord 


Numism. Arsskr 8 (in Danish with an 


Roman make it 


more than possible that a Roman ship visited Brag 


the eastern coast of Iceland (52) ca. A.p. 


ind ac 


davellir on 
300; this is five hur vears earlier than the dis- 
covery of the isl 
J. Werner, “Zu den auf Oland und Gotland gefun 

byzar tinise n 
257-86 (in 


ording to literary sources 


denen Goldmiinzen,”’ Fornvdnnen 


1949 


finds of solidt from Oland 


(sermal [he author correlates the 
and Gotland (84-85) with 
throwing light on 
500 


) and on the archi 


the history of the period thereby 


the destruction of the islands by wars ca. A.D 
(the so-called “Catastrophe theory”’ 
tectural similarity of the peasants’ castles in the 
Baltic area (see Gamleborg and Ringborgen) and the 
Byzantine fortresses 

A.-M. Tjernberg, “Valsgirde Tor 1948, 49-64 
(in Swedish). Another find from the famous Valsgirde 


cemetery is published. It is the oldest, dating ca 
A.D. 400. This chamber tomb is probably that of the 
first ruler of the Valsgarde dynasty (86). 

H. Norling-Christensen, ‘“‘Germansk Jaernalders 
Begyndelse i Norden,” Viking 1949, 1-16 (in Danish). 
A chronological study in which the author attempts 


to push back the limit between the Roman Iron Age 


very place 
A.D. and i 
W. Slot 
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and the Migration period farther than the usually 
accepted time. Thus new groups of local artifacts 
will be contemporary with the latest imported Roman 
articles; the import of glass in particular will be put 
in a new light. 

H. Christiansson, ‘‘Gravklot och gravoffer,”’ Tor 
1948, 123-31 (in Swedish). In a short essay on the 
stone balls on barrows and grave sacrifices the author 
throws light on the connection between Roman re- 
ligion, Scandinavian pre-Christian cults and Swedish 
folk superstitions of later times in out of the way 
districts. The findings are an excellent starting point 
for further studies. 

H. Arbman, “Verroterie Cloisonnée et Filigrane,”’ 
Meddel. f. Lunds Univ. 1950, 64-100 (in French). A 
brief summary of cell-work and filigree in Scandinavian 
Iron Age goldsmith and jeweller handicraft, restudied 
after the publication of the rich Sutton Hoo finds. 
Viking Age 

H. Shetelig, ‘‘The Norse Style of Ornamentation in 
the Viking Settlements,"’ Acta Archaeologica 19 (1949) 
69-113. An account of the mixing and creation of styles 
as the result of the meeting of the Normans with 
western Christianity on the British Isles and of how 
the found their back to 
Scandinavia. Motifs are not discussed. 

H. Shetelig, ‘‘Religionshistoriske drag fra Vikin- 
Viking 1950, 49-62 (in Nor- 
wegian). In a description of the imagery in the art of 


new style-elements way 


getidens stilhistorie,”’ 


Scandinavia and its colonies in the west the author 
emphasizes how greatly religious symbolism and magic 
determine the choice of motifs; how this imagery 
changes when the religion changes, first in the colonies, 
later in Norway and Denmark and lastly in Sweden. 
Tor 1948, 9-28 


(in Swedish). A re-study of the relations between the 


S. Lindqvist, 


four great artists whose works we find on the Oseberg 
grave. It is suggested that they are contemporaries, 
influenced from different sources and developing in 
various degrees from their original peasant milieu, 
rather than that they are of different periods. 

A. W. Brégger og H. Shetelig, Vikingeskipene, 1950 
(in Norwegian). This is a major work in the history of 
sailing by the two doyens of Norwegian archaeology. 
It is a general account based on the literary and 
archaeological evidence of ship construction, naviga- 
tion, the boat graves, and many other problems aris- 
ing from the earlier investigations of the large ship 
graves in Vestfold. 

S. B. F. Jansson, ‘Sérmlandska Runstensfynd,” 
Fornvdnnen 1948, 282-314 (in Swedish with an English 
summary). Since the appearance in 1936 of Séderman- 
lands Runindskrifter by E. Brate and E. Wessén, not 
less than fourteen new runic stones have been found in 
this district. They add greatly to our knowledge of 
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culture in the Viking Age and to the study of the 
ornamentation on the runic stones. Sérmland is the 
center for this art of ornamentation (88). 

J. P. Bjernum, “Vikingetidens Handel og dens 
Betydning for Nordens Folk,” Arb. f. nord. Oldk. 
1948, 294-303 (in Danish with an English summary). 
The author proves that in the Viking Age 
actually existed, pace H. 


trade 
Pirenne, and that it was 
entirely of a luxury character since each district was 
self-supporting in necessities. This type of trade stimu- 
lated the piracy which was so dominant a feature of 
the society. 

Ed. Sturms, “Schwedische Kolonien in Lettland,” 
Fornvdnnen 1949, 205-17 (in German). The author 
surveys Scandinavian immigration to Letland before 
It was 
divided between a peaceful period, 650-850, with 


A.D. 1050, now proved by about thirty finds 
Grobin and Vindau as the chief towns (89) and a 
more warlike period, 850-1050, which left its main 
traces along the Rivers Venta and Duna, the routes 
to inner Russia. 

G. H. Rundquist, ‘“Tva silverskattar fran Vikin 
Nord. 1946, 35-74 (in 
Swedish with an English summary). This paper dis- 


gatiden,” Numism. Arsskr. 
cusses the two large and four small finds of Viking 
Age coins from Kronoberg Lian (90), made in the 
nineteenth century. All six hoards were buried in the 
middle of the eleventh century. 


H. Salmo, “Deutsche Miinzen in vorgeschichtlichen 
Funden Finnlands,”’ Finska Fornm. foren. Tidsskr. 
47 (1948) 435 pp. (in German). Although the 


of this large volume fall partly outside the realm of 


contents 


prehistory, dealing as it does with the period 800-1300, 
it isan important book for archaex ylogists since Salmo 
in his synopsis mentions all coin finds from the Viking 


period, not only the German, and deals with the prob- 


lems connected with the Aland isles (92) 


POLAND 
By Louise LLEWELLYN JARECKA 
Prehistoric Period. 


The first mention in European chronicles of Poland 
as an existing sovereign power was made in A.D. 963. 
Preparations are now in progress to celebrate the one 
1963; the 
systematic research in which Polish prehistorians are 


thousandth anniversary of this date in 
engaged will throw new light on the genesis and 
organization of the state. It was discussed whether to 
adopt the policy of thoroughly investigat » site 
of each prehistoric settlement, one after another, or of 
taking soundings first of as many as possible to de- 
termine the order and degree of their importance. 
It was decided to follow the latter course, in view of 
the very large number of known sites, and to prepare 
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a preliminary map of all existing sites to be published 
in 1955. This is designed to furnish a correlation of the 
prehistoric and early historic defence systems which 
will be of inestimable value in determining the emer- 
gence and growth of the Polish state 

Meanwhile, in a recent issue of Z Otchani Wiekéw 
(Abyss of the Centuries) covering the activity of Polish 


prehistorians for the post-war years, Professor Andrew 


Zaki of the University of Krakow makes a report on 


excavations in Malopolska. This area embraces the 
territory of southwestern Poland, including roughly 
the basin of the upper Vistula, thus taking in the 
ancient city of Krakow, Rzeszéw, and Kielce. 

The beginning of human culture in Polish lands, 
Professor Zaki, back to the Third 


Period, 200,000 years ago, tangible 


writes reaches 


Glacial about 
evidence of which is found only in Malopolska. Pri- 
mordial man, in fact, made his first appearance on 


Althe ugh no skeletal 


remains have been found, and no proof exists of 


Polish territory in this region. 
whence he came, from western Europe or Asia, his 
presence is attested by stone implements of Levallois 
still 
undetermined, findings from the district of Olkusz. 


industry found near Krakow and some later, 
During the last great Baltic glaciation Malopolska 
as inhabited by people using implements of the 
Acheulian and Micoquian, early and late, Mousterian 
industries, traces of which were found near Krakow 
in Piekary, Ojcéw, and in the city itself. That popula- 
tion led the nomadic life of hunters in severe natural 
conditions. In the first interglacial Baltic period thriv- 
ing Aurignacian industries developed in Malopolska, 
known from artifacts found in caves and on open sites. 
Valuable material throwing light on climatic and 
cultural conditions of those times was found in the 
excavations on the camp of the mammoth hunters in 
Krakow and its outskirts. At the same time other finds 
and observations of the loess layers permitted a more 
precise determination than has hitherto been possible 
of the beginnings of the late Paleolithic, and of the 
climatic fluctuations and sedimentation of the loess 
in the final phases of the Ice Age. Much new material 
comes also from the investigation of late Paleolithic 
sites in the vicinity of Ilza in 1947, which is as yet 
unpublished. In this period there appeared in Malo- 
polska the first, very modest, art objects: an Aurig- 
nacian plaque of ivory with holes and small im- 
pressions and early Magdalenian objects of notched 
bone and horn. Possibly a sort of zoémorphic relief 
on a flake and engravings on bone found in Krakow 
are also to be regarded as art objects; both are Aurig- 
nacian. 

From the time of the third Baltic glaciation the 
climate became slowly, but considerably, warmer, with 
resulting changes in flora, fauna and cultural condi- 
tions. In the basin of the Vistula appeared the Epi- 
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Paleolithic peoples using microlithic instruments which 
have been found in great numbers in the sand dunes 
Their raw material, a chocolate-colored 
flint, was brought partly 
About the 

econom nges ushered in the Neolithic 


Malope iIska 


near Krakow 


from the mines near Radom 


third millennium B.c. im- 


portant 
period with its agricultural type of life 


was the first to develop the new cultural achievements 


which came from the Danube with the bearers of the 


engraved ribbon ceramic culture 


itions of newly discovered settle 


Thanks to investig 


ments in Zofipole on the Vistula, in Targowisko on the 


Raba and in Boguchwala on the Visloka we have be 


come better acquainted with the dimensions, plan 


locations of the dwellings and refuse 
yund 


it possible to distinguis! 


and dumps. 


these settlements makes 
bole 


sometimes wit! 


Ceramic material f 


series of containers of 
rich linear ornamentatior incrusta 


tions, plastic. Various new varieties of 
ved and a skeleton i 


It is probable that a short time after 


engraved and 


handles have been obser a grave 
has been found 
ed ribbon cul- 


ked 


developme 


the coming of the bearers of the engr 


ture there appeared t culture of pri ribbon 
rather 
the 


characteristics in 


ceramics. It mav be tvlistic 


than the trace « from be 


migration 
Carpathians. It WS Many com- 
it, appears ex 
Zofipole 
shells of 


fresh water molluscs, sherds belonging to both « 


mon with its pr and, like 


essor 


clusively on fertile lands, principally loess. I 


were found earthworks and dumps with 


iltures, 


fragments of stone, flint and obsidian implements. 
ltures of the ribbon cvcle 


The other two « Cisian 


and Moravian, appeared in the second period of Polish 
Neolithic, occupying fertile lands on the left bank of 
the Vistula. The south Moravian culture was profuse 

decorated with black 


in rich forms: goblets on 
a red backgr ind 


meander-like motifs against and 


bowls with pl b ornamentation. These types 


had not as yet been found in Poland and do not seem 


to have an analogy elsewhere; thus it is necessary to 


the Zofipole ce 


further in 


classify ramics as a separate 


type, 


possibly, after vestigation, i separate 
cultural group 


third Neolithic pe 


be from mainly local ele 


Somewhere during the iod there 


was formed, it may ments, a 


ray ceramic cultu he i the ribbon cycle. 


Among the newly discovered localities of that culture 


the settlement at Igolomia appears to be im- 


portant; it is the largest after that of Modini 


very 
a near 
Krakow and investigation has shown a denser con- 


centration of earth dwellings. Contributing to the 


formation of the ray ceramic culture, besides a direct 


heritage from the ribbon culture, was an influence 


of northwestern elements, especially the culture of 


funnel-shaped goblets. Deriving from Jutland it ap- 


peared in Malopolska at the end of the second Neo- 
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lithic period, or the beginning of the third. It not only 
occupied the loess soil, but spread to inferior land. 
Investigation in the centers of this culture, particu- 
larly in the Opatow district, where the population 
exploited the striped flint from the large mines (about 
700 pits are known), yielded many valuable arti- 
facts. Raw material from these mines travelled by 
commercial routes over the whole of Poland and as 
far as Bohemia and Germany. 

A second wave of population from the north was 
made up of the bringers of circular amphoras. While 
no new graves have been found at the source of the 
Vistula, new arguments have been developed to sup- 
port the theory that this culture probably belonged to 
central Europe and not to the north; it should be 
regarded as the first wave of the Pre-Indo-European 
peoples moving to the east. After this wave was to 
come a much stronger one which led to the final Indo- 
Europeanization of Polish lands. It was an expansive 
movement of the nomadic bearers of corded ceramic 
culture and, in the territory of Malopolska, had a 
greater extent than any previous culture. According 
to the latest research it reached deeply into the Car- 
pathians of the Rzeszéw district, and, moving along 
the River Dunajec in the region of Krakow, it passed 
bevond the Tatras. Mixing with local elements and 
absorbed by them it slowly changed from a nomadic 
to an agricultural character and formed two groups: 
the Krakow and the Zlota people (named from a 
cemetery near Sandomir). Since the war a large ceme- 
tery has been discovered near Krakow which contains 
typical flat graves with flexed skeletons. This has not 
yet been fully investigated. 

A certain role, though presumably not a large one, 
was plaved by the Pre-Finno-Ugrian culture from the 
northeast and that of bell goblets from the Iberian 
peninsula. Their influence, however, was very slight, 
for it seems that participation of the Finno-Ugrian 
culture in the formation of the late Trzciniec culture 
has been too strongly emphasized, at least in Malo- 
polska. Our knowledge of these cultures, however, is 
very limited and there has been no additional work 
on the already known sites. 

At the beginning of the Bronze Age in the eight- 
eenth century B.c. the evidence does not permit of a 
clear picture. The corded ware culture is discernible 
and at the same time elements of the agricultural, 
ribbon and ray ceramics persist. On the basis of the 
the culture of 
Mierzanowice in the district of Opatow to which 


corded ceramics there was formed 
twelve localities belong. It is also argued that the 
Trzciniec culture in the region of the upper Vistula 
dated from the earliest period of the Bronze Age. 
This gradually absorbed all the various local elements 


in the second period of the Age. About forty sites are 
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known, mainly settlements, on the left bank of the 
Vistula. 

When this culture was at its zenith there appeared 
at the western end of the source of the Vistula the 
Pre-Lusatian culture, from 
locality only, but strongly affecting its eastern neigh- 


known at present one 
bors. Until recently this was regarded as the trunk 
from which sprang Lusatian culture. In the light of 
present research, however, it seems that Lusatian 
culture probably developed from the growing cultural 
unification of the period, mainly between Trzciniec 
culture and the Pre-Lusatian. Since Malopolska lay 
at the crossroads of these two cultures it was prob- 
ably a part of the cradle of Lusatian culture and not 
merely a colonial area of Silesia and Moravia. One 
result of post-war excavation and study is the dis- 
covery of the oldest local links with the Lusatian 
culture: the characteristic knob ceramics, clay saucers 
of the earliest Lusatian period, hitherto known from 
the Hallstatt province, and other forms showing 
clearly the heritage from the Trzciniec and Pre- 
Lusatian, and indirectly from the ray ceramic. 

After the third period of the Bronze Age (1300-1100 
B.C.) there persisted in Malopolska for an entire mil- 
lennium only one culture, the Lusatian, which may be 
identified as the oldest Pre-Slavic. The settling of the 
Lusatian population quickly occupied the whole terri- 
tory of Malopolska. In the fourth period and, in part, 
already in the third, it reached in many places beyond 
the fertile left bank of the Vistula up to the mouth and 
middle of the River San. This fact contradicts the 
localization there of the separate culture known as the 
Tarnobrzeg. This appeared only later, and faintly, 
at the foot of the Carpathians, so that the acceptance 
of a Thracian settlement seems to be excluded. Traces 
of open Lusatian sites in Malopolska are quite rare, 
in distinction to the fortified sites of which we know 
about twenty. They may have been founded in the 
fourth Bronze period, but can be definitely placed in 
the fifth. The most numerous remains of the Lusatian 
culture are the cemeteries established in the third 
and fourth periods, usually on loess land, as at Zofi- 
pole, and later on the sands. Cremation finally pre- 
vailed and inhumation was sporadic. The cenotaph 
known in Zofipole in the third period of Polish Neo- 
lithic again became a familiar feature. It consisted of 
five small vessels placed around one large container 
ornamented with rays; it was either a sort of substi- 
tute grave in honor of a person who died outside the 
country or a relic of some other religious practice 
connected with a cult of the dead, a prehistoric All 
Souls Day. The material culture made undoubted 
progress: pottery making was on a very high level, 
the smelting of bronze and lead was carried on; per- 
haps some of the metal came from the Olkusz mines, 
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gh many bronze products were imported by the 
ian roads from Hungary and Slovakia. 

the 

beginning of the Iron Age. There ensued an era, which 


The decadence of Lusatian culture came at 


lasted many centuries, of disturbances, invasions, and 
conquests. It culminated in a historical migration, 
starting with a predatory expansion of the Scythians 
and the political expansion, as it seems, of the Pom- 
eranian and Celtic cultures. The burned remains of 
settlements, large and small, in Malopolska testify to 
the tragic defence of Lusatian culture; other archaeo- 
logical evidence shows its impoverishment and eco- 
nomic decline. New cultures of the box grave and bell 
grave peoples mingled with the Lusatian culture and 
the autochthonous element seems to have taken prece- 
dence over the intruders from the north. 

The Celts experienced the same disappearance. 
Wandering eastward in larger groups and remaining 
distinct for a time they were swallowed up in the sea 
of regional, presumably Slav, people. The lack of Celtic 
strongholds and of traces of the famous oppida, which 
appear in the territories occupied by the Celts, raises 
doubt about the thesis of their presence as a ruling 
class in Malopolska. Investigations now being carried 
out at such strongholds at Tyniec near Krakow may, 
of course, vield some Celtic artifacts. The thesis of a 
mixed Celto-Slav group also does not have much 
foundation, although Celtic influences on the local 
culture were considerable, for example, in metallurg 
New li 


of the material from the cemetery of Przeworsk and 


it should be thrown on the period by study 
of the Venedian people. The new material from Zofi- 
pole is rather later in date than this. 

Roman Period 


In the 


of the population rose, thanks to the influence of the 


first centuries of our era the level of culture 


Roman provinces; this is apparent, not only in pottery 
shapes adapted from provincial forms, but in numerous 


Roman imports, such as bronze utensils, sigillata 
I g 


In the 
ceptible improvement in the production of local Malo 


ware, and coins third century there is pert 


wolska ceramics. In addition to hand made pottery 
I I 


there is grey, wheel made ware from industrial es- 


kilns 


center including several such establishments was dis- 


tablishments with many \ large production 


covered on the left bank of the Vistula near Igolomia 
The cause of its destruction is not known 

\s yet the period of crystallization of the mass of the 
Slav 
scholars. The answer to the question where the capital 
of the Polish 


Krakow or Tyniec, is no\ 


population on the Vistula is not known to 


first state was located, whether at 


vy being sought. In a few 
years, when the results of all the archaeological in 
vestigations have been gathered and published, we 


1 picture of Malopolska’s 


prehistory. One thing is certain, that the strong agri 


shall be in possession of 


cultural foundation, upon which the autochthonous 
Pre-Slav 


and infiltrating elements merged into a 


(Lusatian) culture, was the enduring rock which sus 


tained the Pre-Slav and Slav peoples and the forms of 


their soc io-political life in the face of calamity 

Excavations carried on since 1940 on the left bank 
of the Vistula have revealed kilns in Zofipole which 
show that pottery production there was on a large, 
It is probable that these were only 
the Zofipole 
ve found in Poland and, 


industrial scale 
part of a greater center, but, even so 
factory is the largest of its ty; 
The material 


so far as is known, in Central Europe 


from the potteries in the 


Rhine area presents the 
best parallels. In the Zofipole material there is great 
bowls, mugs, 


variety in the sizes of the jugs, pots 


small dishes; also found were miniature heads of bison 

bulls, horses and warp weights. The colors are greyish, 

brown or black. Some of the vessels are « omplete. The 

kilns are mstruction without the addition of 


sand, but many are so burnt from long use that they 


of clay « 
could not be removed for reconstruction in a museum; 
they have been protected by shelters on the spot 
erected under the direction of Professor Zaki. 
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NECROLOGY 


PavuL VICTOR CHRISTOPHER BAUR was born in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on January 14, 1872, and died in New 
Haven, Conn., on June 5, 1951. He was graduated from 
the University of Cincinnati in 1894, and received 
the degree of Ph.D. from Heidelberg in 1900. On his 
return to this country, he taught courses in Ancient 
Sculpture and the Topography of Athens at his Alma 
Mater for a year (1900-01) and then went to the 
University of Missouri for the year 1901-02. Then he 
went to Yale, where he remained as Associate Pro- 
fessor and Professor of Archaeology until 1940, when 
While at Yale, 
Curator of Classical Archaeology in the Museum, 


he became emeritus. he was also 
and Associate Curator of Coins in the University 
Library. 

Baur will be best known for his Catalogue of the 
Rebecca Darlington Stoddard Collection of Greek and 
Italian Vases at Yale University (New Haven, 1922) 
an indispensable book for students of Vases, and for 
his fine work, Ceniaurs in Anctent Art, the Archaic 
Period (Berlin, 1912), also a very important treatise 
for archaeologists. His Ph.D. dissertation, Eileithyia, 
originally published in German, was later translated 
the 


while he was at that institution. It 


into English, and published by University of 
Missouri in 1902, 
is a valuable guide to the study of the customs relating 
to childbirth in ancient Greece. With Rostovtzeff, 
Baur edited the First and Second Reports of the 
Excavations at Dura-Europos, and, with Rostovtzeff 
and Bellinger, the Third and Fourth. 

Baur was a very retiring and modest man, but most 
cordial and hospitable to scholars visiting New Haven 
to study the archaeological collections. He conse- 
quently leaves a large number of friends, who will 
miss him greatly. He was one of the last of the elder 
group of teachers and scholars, to whose efforts and 
encouragement is due the large growth in interest and 
study witnessed in the profession of archaeology 
today. (S.B.L.) 


AXEL WALDEMAR PERSSON was born in Kvidinge 
in Sweden June 1, 1888 and died May 8, 1951, just 
as he was leaving to begin excavations at late-classical 
and Hellenistic Labranda in Caria where he had con- 
ducted explorations in 1948-1950. In 1906 he entered 
the University of Lund. At first he studied theology 
but later changed to classical languages. He made a 
specialty of Xenophon, which led to his publication 
Zur Textgeschichte Xenophons, 1915, and his appoint- 
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ment as a docent. In 1918 he published Vorstudien 
zu einer Geschichte der Attischen Sakralgesetzgebung. 
In 1920 his main interest turned to archaeology and 
ancient history, and he was docent in those subjects 
In the same year he entered the French School at 
Athens. In 1919 he had become professor of Greek at 
Uppsala, in 1924 professor of Classical philology at 
Copenhagen. In 1920 he went to Greece with Crown 
Prince Gustaf Adolf, wl 


Asine, cf. Asiné, 


10 paid for the excavations at 


Recherches préliminaires en vue des 


foutlles suédotses, 1921; A pe rou proviswore des résultats 


obtenus au cours d. 
1923; Rapport préliminaire 


Sceaux et empreintes de sce 


és fouille a’ 1922, 
fouilles d’Asiné; 

1924. As a 
result of these excavations and his monograph, Staat 
1923, Persson 


was appointed in 1924 professor of classical archae- 


Asiné faites en 
sur les 
1ux d’Asiné, 
und Manufaktur im rémischen Reich, 


ology and ancient history at Uppsala. In the summer 
of 1926 he excavated at Dendra an unrifled tholos tomb 
of which Dorothy Burr (now Mrs. Homer Thompson 
had found and recognised the lintel. The excavation 
1930 and 1937 


tombs, and proved to be one of the most 


was continued in in other unrifled 
important 
ever conducted in Greece because of the wonderful 


gold, silver and terracotta objects, the richest since 
Schliemann's discoveries 

He published The Royal Tomb near Midea, 
1931; New Tombs at Dendra near Midea, 1942. Persson 


continued his field work with excavations from 1935 


»s at Dendra 


37 at Berbati, a world to itself, on the eastern side of 
Mt. Mycenae; cf. Zwei Mykenische 
Hausaltdre in Berbati. Other publications are Neuer- 


Euboea from 
werbungen der Antikensammlung der Univesitat Lund, 
1922, and Schrift und Sprache in Altkreta, 1930; Eisen 
und Eisenbereittung in dltester Zeit, etymologisches und 
sachlic hes, 1934; and The Religion of Greece in pre- 
historic Times, vol 
1942. He 
Classical Literature in 


17 of the Sather Classical Lectures, 
returned from being Sather Professor of 
1940-41 Mexico 
and the Far East. He was a member of the Royal 


by way of 
Academy of Letters, History and Antiquities at Stock- 
holm; of the Royal Societies of Lund and Uppsala, 
an honorary member of the Archaeological Society 
of Athens, and secretary to the King of Sweden, 
succeeded now by Einer Gjerstad. 

Professor Persson was one of the world’s leading 
archaeologists, and his premature death is a great 
blow to research and scholarship. He was not only a 
sound scholar of wide learning, but a great gentleman 
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and humanist, kindly, cooperative, a popular but 


accurate lecturer, a teacher of burning enthusiasm, 
personal charm and magnetism. 

I can testify that there never was a scholar who was 
so genial and friendly, a real human being with a fine 
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sense of humour. Persson as a Red Cross delegate 
in 1943-45 learned to understand the Greek common 
people, farmers and shepherds, as few others have 
done, and the Greek people loved him. (David M. 
Robinson) 
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“Reports of the Departments,” BMMA Summer 
1950, 13-32, illustrates a number of accessions in the 
archaeological field. 

Gnomon 22, No. 7/8 (1950) contains the following 
Schweitzer, Bild- 
niskunst der rémischen Republik (P. H. v. Blancken- 
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reviews of archaeok gical interest 
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reviews of archaeological books: Kirfel, Die dretképfige 
Gottheit (F. R. Walton); Hill, Catalogue of Classical 
Bronze Sculpture in the Walters Art Gallery (F. Eichler) ; 
Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, 13: Vases (P. E. 
Corbett); Pareti, La tomba Regolini-Galassi (P. J. 
Riis); Lugli-Gismondi, Forma Urbis Romae impera- 
torum aetate (A. v. Gerkan); Philippson, Die griechi- 
schen Landschaften, 1, 1 (Y. Béquignon). 
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of the RA 36 (1950) 150-171, contain a number of 
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visi the Victory 
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Dating the Past,”’ BiblArch 14, No. 1 (1951) 25-28. 
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Franz Altheim, 


Throne, of Samothrace, and the 


Patde ta 5, No. 5 
(1950) 307-309. The evidence shows this act to be the 


“*Proskynesis,”’ 


old Persian practice of hand-kissing as a sign of respect, 
and not as prostration (against Tarn). (The author 
might have referred to hand-kissing before a deity 
in early Mesopotamia, and the proskynema before 
Sarapis or other deities in Greco-Roman Egypt.) 

Clark D. Lamberton, “The Accidental Factor in 
Constituting Isolation in Early Christian Art,"’ ArtB 
32, No. 4 (1950) 259-261. Considerations of purpose 
served and method of composition in “the decline of 
naturalistic rendering of narrative subjects.” 

Imre Trentseni-Valdapfel, “General Background of 
the Two Myths of Adam,” ActaO 1, No. 1 (1950) 
32-45. In Russian. 


THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 
Anatolia, Mesopotamia, and the Levant 
Excavations and Finds 


Halet Cambel, ‘‘Archaologischer Bericht aus Ana- 
tolien,’’ Orientalia 20, No. 2 (1951) 236-251. 

Albrecht Goetze, ‘‘The Problem of Chronology and 
Early Hittite History,"” BASOR 122 (April 1951) 18- 
25. Hittite history supports the date (1651 B.c.) of 
Sidersky and Thureau-Dangin for Murshili’s raid on 
Babylon and the end of Hammurapi's dynasty, in 
preference to later suggested dates. 

M. I. Maksimova, “Hittites in the Black Sea 
Region,” JNES 10, No. 2 (1951) 74-81. Especially 
possibility that fortifications of Ak-Alan near Samsun 
are of Hittite origin. 
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Giovanni Pugliese Carratelli, “‘Ahhijava, Lazpa et 
leurs divinités dans KUB V 6," JKF 1, No. 2 (1950) 
156-163. Religious considerations support the identi- 
fication of these two places with Rhodes and Lesbos, 
respectively. 

M.S. Senyiirek, E. Senyiirek, H. Giiltekin, A. Dén- 
mez, “Sondage exécuté a Héyiicek, prés Larisa,”’ 
Belleten 14, No. 55 (1950) 487-503 (Turkish, with 
summary in English). Pottery of Troy I and II. 

R(odney) S. Y(oung), ‘*Gordion—1950,"" UPMB 
16 (1951) 2-20. Report on first season’s work: early 
and Hellenistic architecture and Phrygian tumuli, 
one containing fine gold jewelry and ivories. 

The Université Saint Joseph de Beyrouth has pub- 
lished a Bibliographie of its ‘‘Soixante-quinze ans de 
travaux littéraires et scientifiques” (pp. 207; Bey- 
routh, 1951). 

Nelson Glueck, ‘‘Go, View the Land,”” BASOR 122 
(April 1951) 14-18. Value of surface exploration in 
Palestine. 

N. Shalem, “La stabilité du climat en Palestine,” 
RBibl 58, No. 1 (1951) 54-74. Insists on the human 
factors in cultural geography, against Huntington. 

B. Maisler, ‘“‘The Excavations of Tell Qasile,” 
BiblArch 14, No. 2 (1951) 43-49. Site within the city 
limits of Tel Aviv. Twelve layers from the twelfth 
century B.C. toa late Arab period. Two Hebrew ostraca 
were found on the surface. 

G. Ernest Wright, “The Discoveries at Megiddo 
1935-39," BiblArch 13, No. 2 (1950) 28-46. Includes 
plans and reconstructions. 

F.-M. Abel, ‘“‘La prétendue caverne des Sidoniens et 
la localisation de la ville de ‘Ara,”’ RBibl 58, No. 1 
(1951) 46-53. Topographical problems of Joshua XIII. 

G. Ernest Wright, ‘An Important Correlation be- 
tween the Palestinian and Syrian Chalcolithic,”’ 
BASOR 122 (April 1951) 52-55. “Jericho VIII... is” 
(apparently) “to be considered as roughly contempo- 
rary with ‘Amuq, Phase D, which in turn is transi- 
tional between the Halaf and Obeid painted pottery 
cultures of Mesopotamia.” 

Joseph Nasrallah, ‘‘Tumulus de l’age du bronze 
dans le Hauran,”’ Syria 27 (1950) 314-331. Excava- 
tion in the megalithic tumulus already explored from 
the surface, and reported in RBzb/ 55 (1948). Tombs 
of Ghassulian II, still in use in Bronze II and III. 

Robert J. Braidwood, H. E. Wright, Jr., J. Franklin 
Ewing, S. J., ‘“‘Ksar ’Akil: its Archeological Sequence 
and Geological Setting,” JNES 10, No. 2 (1951) 112- 
122. Materials dated from Upper Levalloiso-Mous- 
terian to Upper Aurignacian proved to be entirely 
within horizon of Wiirm glaciation. 

M. E. L. Mallowan, ‘‘The Treasures and Triumphs 
of Assur-nasir-pal II., Newly Discovered in the Third 
Season's Excavations at Nimrud: Brilliant Assyrian 
Ivories and an Inscribed Memorial of First-rate Im- 


| 
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portance,” JLN 5858, 5859 (28 July, 4 August 1951) 
134-137. 
scribed stela containing varied information, and fine 
new collection of ivories, some dating to early ninth 
century B.C. 

R. GI 


Domestic wing of palace, with great in- 


irshman, ‘‘Masjid-i-Solaiman, résidence des 
Syria 27 (1950) 205-220. The 


commonly supposed to be of Parthian times, 


rs Achéménides,”’ 
terrace 
was discovered in an examination carried out in 1948 
to be much older, inspired by Urartian models, and 


probably the residence of the Cyrus who submitted 


here to Assurbanipal in his seventh campaign. The 


site is in the foothills of Khuzistan, ninety kilometers 
north-east of Ahwaz. 

James L. Kelso, ‘Ancient 
BASOR 122 (April 1951) 26-28. 

Hamit Kosay, Mahmut Akok, ‘‘Trésor trouvé au 
village de Mahmatlar (Amasya),”’ Belleten 14, No. 55 
(1950) 481-487 (in Turkish). Gold vessels, silver in- 
gots, and bronze axes of the Early Bronze Age. 

Kurt Bittel, ‘‘Bemerkungen zu dem auf Biiyiikkale 
(Bogazkéy entdeckten hethitischen Siegeldepot 
JKF 1, No. 2 (1950) 164-173. About 200 bullae found 
in and near a building in the north-west part of the 
site. En 


Copper Refining,”’ 


iployed perhaps to close wooden tablets, which 
would have been destroyed by the conflagration in 
which the bullae were baked. 

Claude Lévi-Strauss, ‘‘Sur certain objets en poterie 
d’usage douteux provenant de la Syrie et de I'Inde,”’ 
Syria 


27 (1950) 1-4. Small bowls or jars found at 
Mohenjo-daro and Jemdet Nasr, and rarely else- 
where, with an omphalus-like projection in the center. 
They are compared with modern Mexican pottery 
moulds, the central stems of which, however, are much 
longer. 

James B. Pritchard, ‘Syrians as Pictured in the 
Paintings of the Theban Tombs,"’ BASOR 122 (April 
1951) 36-41. Four types of dress probably represent 
“something of their actual appearance.” 

Anne Roes, 
36 (1950 
serpent or crown to be sought in the East. 

Theophile J. 
Hebrew 


“L’aigle du culte solaire syrien,’”” RA 
129-146. Origin of the bird or birds with 


Meek, “Archaeology and a Point in 
BASOR 122 (April 1951) 31-33. 
Swords the blades of which appear as the tongues of 
animals constituting the hilts. 

Mile. Denise Cocquerillat, ‘‘Notes pour servir a 
histoire des masses d’armes,”” RAssyr 45, No. 1 (1951) 
21-24. Commentary on Van Buren, Symbols of the 
Gods 


Syntax,” 


G. Offner, ‘‘Note d’archéologie sur deux empreintes 
inédites de Qatna,”” RAssyr 44 (1950) 144-146. Seal 
impressions of Mesopotamian type. 

M. Rutten, 


cylindres,”’ 


“Glyptique susienne: 
ibid. 161-178. Survey of the native glyptic 
discovered between 1926 and 1939. As with the earlier 


empreintes et 
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finds the archaic period is well represented. There is a 


smaller number of imitations of the designs of Ur 
III and Babylon I, while the later periods are poorly 
represented 

Charles K. Wilkinson, “Life in Early Nishapur,” 
BMMA Oct. 1950, 60-72. Comparisons with modern 


Persian practices. 
Cuneiform Studies 

A. Pohl, “Keilschriftbibliographie. 13,” 
20, No. 2 (1951) 182-201 

Charles-F. Jean, ‘‘Le dieu An A LagaS, sous Ente- 
mena,” RAssyr 44 (1950) 127-133. Supported by the 
reading of a number of identical clay ‘‘nails.”’ 

Francis Rue Steele, ‘‘The Date Formulae of Shu- 
Ilishu of Isin,"” BASOR 122 (April 1951) 45-49. Eight 
new formulae for the second king of the Isin dynasty, 
on a tablet found at Nippur in 1948. 

M. B. Rowton, “Tuppu and the Date of Ham- 
murabi,"’ JNES 10, No. 3 (1951) 184-204. Explana- 
tion of tuppu as period between death of one king and 


Orientalia 


cessor, fraction of time without 
Albright’s date of 


eponym year of suc 


chronological value, strengthens 
1728 for accession of Hammurabi 

B. L. van der Waerden, ‘“‘Babylonian Astronomy. 
III. The Earliest Astronomical Computations,”’ JNES 
10, No. 1 (1951) 20-34 


rising and setting of the moon, appearance and dis- 


Duration of day and night, 


methods in use from around 
1000 B.c. to Greco-Roman times 

T. Fish, “A Letter of the First Babylonian Dy- 
RAssyr 45, No. 1 (1951) 1 f. 
Museum C. 10, published without explanation 


appearance of Venus; 


nasty,” Manchester 
pos- 
in agricultural matters. 
Materialien zur Viehwirtschaft in 


If,” 


sibly instructions to an agent 
M San Nicold, 
den neubabylonischen Tempeln 
No. 2 (1951) 129-150 
G. Offner, “A propos de la sauvegarde des tablettes 
RAssyr 44 (1950) 135-143. 
Curse formulae to protect tablets from destruction. 


Orientalia 20, 


en Assyro-Babylonie,” 


E. Ebeling, ‘Ein babylonisches Beispiel schwarzer 
Orientalia 20, No. 2 (1951) 167-170. Curse 
tablet of the Cassite period. 

W. von Soden, akkadischen Worterbuch. 41- 
49,”" ibid. 151-166. 

E. Reiner, ‘“‘Un aspect de la proposition relative 
accadienne,”’ RAssyr 45, No. 1 (1951) 25-29 
“Une conjuration 
JKF 1, No. 2 (1950) 174-181 
14 iii-iv, subjected to further study. 

Sedat Alp, “Die soziale Klasse der NA M.RA-Leute 
und ihre hethitische Bezeichnung,”’ ibid. 113-135. In 


Magie,” 


bilingue hatti- 


KUB XXIV 


E. Laroche, 
hittite,”’ 


the meaning: ‘“‘Those who are led away (as booty).” 
Bernhard Rosenkranz, ‘‘Glossenkeilwérter aus den 
veriffentlichen Bogazkéy-Texten,”’ ibid. 189-198 
R. T. Hallock, ‘‘New Light from Persepolis,” JNES 
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9, No. 4 (1950) 237-252. Review of G. G. Cameron, 
Persepolis Treasury Tablets. 


Other Linguistic Monuments 


M. de Tseretheli, “Etudes ourartéennes. III. La 
Stéle de Sidikan-Topzaoua,”” RAssyr 44 (1950) 185- 
192; 45 (1951) 3-20. New study based on photograph 
and squeeze of the important bilingual, long ago pub- 
lished by Lehmann-Haupt and Sayce, but badly 
garbled. 

J. Bottéro, ‘“‘Autres textes de Qatna,”’ RAssyr 44 
(1950) 105-118. Astronomic, and economic texts. 
“Vocabulaire de Qatna,” ibid. 119-122. 

John Gray, “The Hunting of Ba‘al: Fratricide and 
Atonement in the Mythology of Ras Shamra,”’ JNES 
10, No. 3 (1951) 146-155. Document BH, apparently 
describing punishment of Ba‘al Hadad for fratricide. 

G. Douglas Young, “Ugaritic Prosody,” JNES 9, 
No. 3 (1950) 124-133. Analysis of the Keret epic 
indicates impossibility of meter; pattern achieved by 
use of parallel stichs. 

J.-G. Février, “L’inscription archaique de Nora,” 
RAssyr 44 (1950) 123-126. Altogether different render- 
ing of CJS I 144 than those of Albright and Dupont- 
Sommer, but much closer to the latter than to the 
former. 

Muhibbe Anstock-Darga, ‘“‘Semitische Inschriften 
auf Silbertafelchen aus dem ‘Bertiz’-Tal (Umgebung 
von ‘Maras’),”” JK F 1, No. 2 (1950) 199 f. A. Dupont- 
Sommer, ‘Deux lamelles d'argent a inscription hébréo- 
araméenne trouvées 4 Agabeyli (Turquie),"’ ibid. 201 
217. Charms, folding into a small packet, to be carried 
in a case with one; perhaps of the second or third 
century of our era 

Helmuth Th. Bossert, ‘‘Zu drei hieroglyphen-hethi- 
tischen Inschriften,”’ ibid. 218-224. One from Sultan- 
han and two from Kululu, published in preliminary 
way by K. Karamete in 1949, according to the author’s 
own photographs and copies. 

FE. Dhorme, ‘“Phénicien: Les textes pseudo-hiéro- 
glyphiques de Byblos,”” RAssyr 44 (1950) 193 f. Cor- 
rections to his study in Syria 25. 

Edouard Dhorme, ‘“‘Appendice au déchiffrement des 
pseudo-hiéroglyphes de Byblos,” Syria 27 (1950) 203 f. 

Vladimir Georgiev, “Sur l’origine et la langue des 
Pélasges, des Philistins, des Danaens et des Achéens,”’ 
JKF 1, No. 2 (1950) 136-141. In agreement with 
Bossert that the Adanawa and Danuna of the Kara- 
tepe inscriptions are Danaans. All of these are pre- 
hellenic tribes speaking an Indo-European language 
preserved in Hieroglyphic Hittite, scattered in the 
invasions of the twelfth century. 

Olivier Masson, “Lydian KAVES (xabns),”” ibid. 
182-188. Word of Indo-European connections, with 
the meaning “‘priest,”’ ‘‘prophet,”’ or the like. 

Ladislas Gaal, “La formule Ahuna Vairya de 
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l’Avesta,”” ActaO 1, No. 1 (1950) 80-92. The ahi is 
the “chef civil,’ and the formula means ‘“‘chef dé- 
sirable” or ‘‘convenable,”’ in contrast to the ‘‘chef 
ecclésiastique,”’ the ratav. 


Egyptology 

Osman R. Rostem, “The Scheme Planned by the 
late Abdel Salam Mohamed Husein for the Protection 
of the Monuments of Seti I at Abydos: An Apprecia- 
tion,"’ ASAE 50 (1950) 65-71. Sinking of iron caissons 
in the sand permitted the construction of a row of 
concrete pillars to protect the foundations. 

Jean Leclant, ‘‘Le réle du lait et de l’allaitement 
d’aprés les textes des pyramides,”” JNES 10, No. 2 
(1951) 123-127. 
necessity of their milk for revivification of dead king. 


Importance of divine nurses and 

J.-P. Lauer, F. Debono, ‘Technique du fagonnage 
des croissants de silex utilisés dans l’enceinte de Zoser 
a Saqqarah,”’ ASAE 50 (1950) 1-18. Extensively used 
in Third and Fourth Dynasty for dressing masonry. 

Henri Chevrier, “‘Rapport sur les travaux de Kar- 
nak, 1949-1950,”’ ibid. 429-442. Points to the value 
of the systematic work in progress in various parts of 
the temple, not only to discover its plan and history, 
but other structures also. Discovery of the original 
site of the obelisk of St. John Lateran. 

Paul Barguet, “L’obélisque de Saint-Jean-de-Latran 
dans le Temple de Ramsés IT 4 Karnak," ibid. 269 
280. Idem, ‘‘L’emplacement, dans Karnak, de l'obé 
lisque de Saint-Jean de Latran,” RA 37 (Jan.-March 
1951) 1-4. Location discovered east of temple 

Ch. Desroches-Noblecourt, “A propos de !'obélisque 
de Saint-Jean-de-Latran et d’un sanctuaire en vogue 
a Karnak 4 la fin de la XVIII® Dynastie. Nouveaux 
exemples de scarabées commémoratifs de la XVIII® 
Dynastie,” ASAE 50 (1950) 257-267. Idem, ‘‘Nou 
veaux commentaires sur l’obélisque de Saint-Jean de 
Latran,”’ RA 37 (Jan.—March 1951) 5-13. Th 
of numerous scarabs, recording that it was erected 
after the death of Thuthmose III by Thuthmose IV. 
Its location is confirmed by a relief in the tomb of 
Neferhotep. 

Alexandre Varille, “‘Quelques notes sur le sanctuaire 
ASAE 50 


Four deposits with fragments of an 


subject 


axial du grand temple d’Amon a Karnak,” 
(1950) 127-135 
obelisk of Hetshepsut show priests’ plan. 
Alexandre Varille, “‘Description sommaire du 
tuaire oriental d’Amon-Ré a Karnak,”’ ibid 
Texts of Hatshepsut and Thothmose III, 
including a Greek proskynema of Imperia 
pi crossed by rho is apparently an abbrevi 
mpos, followed by the name of the god 
addressed, and a conciliatory reference to 
(other) gods."’) This is a well documented 
with forty-one plates of photographs and drawings, 
plus a plan by Mohamed Awad Raslan 
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A. Hamada, Sh. Farid, “Excavations at Kém el- 
Hisn. Fourth Season, 1947,” ibid. (1950) 367-379. 
Over two hundred burials of the Second Intermediate 
Period and XVIII Dynasty, with rich furniture. 

P. Montet, “Les travaux de la mission Montet a 
Tanis et a Behbeit el-Hagar en 1948 et 1949,” ibid. 
31-44. Inscriptions of a late date (Shoshank IV and 
Psameticus I), and enigmatic water system: 180 meter 
long conduit and a large number of jars without 
bottoms. 

G. Nagel, “Marques de carriére dans le temple 
funéraire de Pépi ibid. 93-107. 

“The Most Important Egyptian Wood Statue of 
the Old Kingdom: A Miraculously Preserved 4500- 
Year-Old Human Figure,” LN 5859 (4 August 1951) 
196. Dynasty VI piece in excellent preservation ; stand- 
ing figure of nobleman, now in Kansas City, Missouri. 

Elizabeth Riefstahl, “An Egyptian Portrait of an 
Old Man,” JNES 10, No. 2 (1951) 65-73. Frag- 
mentary relief in the Brooklyn Museum, late XVIII- 
XIX Dynasty. 

Hermann Ranke, ‘“‘Ein agyptisches Relief in Prince- 
ton,"” JNES 9, No. 4 (1950) 228-236. Fragment of 
goddess nursing young king, attributed to late Dy- 
nasty VI. 

\. Batrawi, ‘Remains of the Ka-Nefer Family, 
A Scribe of Ptah’s Temple at Memphis during the 
XXVIth Dynasty,” ASAE 50 (1950) 477-494. An- 
thropological data on bodies from a family tomb at 
Saqqarah. 

L. Habachi, “‘Was Anukis considered as the Wife of 
Khnum or as his Daughter?” thid. 501-507. Daughter 
of Khnum and Satis. 

Zbynték: Zaba, nouveau fragment du sarco- 
phage de Merymésé,”’ ibid. 509-514. In Prague. Notes 
on the career of the viceroy of Nubia under Amen- 
hotep Ill. 

Alexandre Varille, ‘““Deux bases de Djedthotef- 
ankh,” ibid. 249-255. Of the Twenty-Second Dynasty. 

John D. Cooney, ‘‘Three Early Saite Tomb Re- 
liefs,”"” JNES 9, No. 4 (1950) 193-203. 
daily life; also ivory statuettes of man and woman. 
All from Brooklyn Museum. 

Nora E. Scott, “‘The Metternich Stela,"” BMMA 
April 1951, 201-217. Famous cippus-stela of Thir- 


Scenes of 


tieth Dynasty Egypt, recently acquired by the Metro- 
politan Museum, and here photographed and described 
in its first modern publication. 

E. Jelinkova, “Recherches sur le titre HRP HWWT 
NT, ‘Administrateur des Domaines de la Couronne 
Rouge,’ '’ ASAE 50 (1950) 321-362. 
as the original meaning of the title, applied to lay 


Defense of this 


administrators of the Northern Kingdom. 

William C. Hayes, ‘Inscriptions from the Palace 
of Amenhotep III,”” JNES 10 (1951) 35-56, 82-111, 
156-183. Jar-labels, jar-sealings, brick-stamps, and 
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other documents, chiefly from last ten years of his 
reign 

W. F. Edgerton, “The Strikes in Ramses III's 
Twenty-ninth Year,’’ JNES 10, No. 3 (1951) 137- 
145. Especially Turin Strike Papyrus, with comment 
on whether laborers’ complaints were likely to be 
justifiable. 

J. Vandier d’Abbadie, ‘“‘Un monument inédit de 
Ramsés VII au Musée du Louvre, JNES 9, No. 3 
(1950) 134-136. Ostracon with two sketches and in- 
scriptions of little-known Pharaoh 


J. J. Clere, “ 


du Louvre (Louvre D 37),” 


Le systéme des décades du calendrier 
ibid. 143-152. Naos of 
Nectanebo I reconstructed 

Labib, ‘“‘Das Wesirat,”” ASAE 50 


Continued existence of the 


Pahor 
363 
Thirtieth 
Museum. 


(1950) 
office under the 
relief in the Cairo 


Dynasty shown by a 


Etienne Drioton, “Le mot égyptien  signifiant 


‘Principe’ et ‘Maxime,’ " bid. 585-590. In inscription 
61 of the Tomb of Petosiris 

Herbert Senk, ‘‘Bemerkungen zur kontrapostischen 
281- 
Schafer, on the legitimacy of 


Form in der agyptischen Flachbildnerei,”’ tbid. 
320. Insists, against H 
the term in the meaning: “raumlich und kérperlich 
bedingte Gegenspiel von Einzelteilen des menschlichen 
Organismus,”’ and finds this phenomenon in many 
types of figures in all periods of Egyptian art. While 


never common, the technique is equally present in 


the early as in the classical period, and need not be a 
foreign element 

Adrienne Tony-Révillon, “A propos d'une statuette 
entrée au Musée de 
Of the Eleventh Dyn 


d'hippopotame 
Boston,” tbid 


recen 
47-63 
stylistic grounds 

B. Bruyére, “Us 


ibid, 515-522 


iment 


isty, on 


M usée 


1 hippo- 


ex-voto d'Isis-Toéris au 
d'Ismailia,” Isis in guise of 


potamus, crossed by a crocodile, as protector against 
vermin. Perhaps of Ptolemaic period 

Hans Hickmann, “Miscellanea Musicologica 
Les Harpes de la tombe de Ramsés Ill VIII 
ancienne. IX. Fragment 
d'un instrument a c ibid. 523-545. 


A. J. Arkell, “The Use of Nerita 


Times,” thid. 365 f These were used for neck! 


Vil. 
Deux 
vases siffleurs de l'Egypte 
yrdes,”’ 
Shells in Early 
ices, 
and not as whistles, as Hickmann suggested 

C. F. Nims, “Egyptian Catalogues of 
JNES 9, No. 4 (1950) 253-262 


Ancient Egyptian Onomastica 


Things,” 
Review of Gardiner’s 
Jean Sainte Fare Garnot, “Notes sur les religions 
Egyptiennes antiques,” RHist 205 (1951) 24-40. Dis 
cussion of contrasting views and methods of Gustave 
Jéquier and Henri Frankfort, as expressed in recent 
works, with rejection of theory of former that Egyptian 
religion passed through three definite ages 


Wilhelm Wessetzky, ‘Die Wirkung des Altagyp- 
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tischen in einem koptischen Zauberspruch,”’ ActaO 
1, No. 1 (1950) 26-31. The Horus healing magic 
shows continuation of ancient Egyptian ideas in the 
eighth century. 


GREECE AND GRECO-ROMAN ASIA 
Exploration, Sites, and Architecture 


“Chronique des fouilles et découvertes archéolo- 
giques en Gréce en 1949," BCH 74, No. 2 (1950) 
290-377. 

J. M. Cook, “Archaeology in Greece, 1949-1950.” 
Specially printed with the “Annual Report of the 
Managing Committee for the Session 1949-1950" from 
JHS 71 (1951). 

R. Demangel, ‘‘Fouilles et recherches sous-marines 
en Gréce,”” BCH 74, No. 2 (1950) 271-273. Appeal for 
exploration of the sunken city of Helice in Achaia. 

Vladimir Milojtié, “Zur Zeitstellung der Altesten 
Siedlung von Troja,"" AA 1948/49, 1-12. For a much 
later date than Blegen and Frankfort. ‘‘Die dorische 
Wanderung im Lichte der vorgeschichtlichen Funde,” 
ibid. 12-36. Suppose three waves of invasion: one in 
the thirteenth century, which only gradually pene- 
trated central Greece through Macedonia and ended 
the Mycenaean world; a second wave in the eleventh 
century consisted of Dorians and North-West Greeks; 
the third, in the ninth and eighth centuries, was com- 
posed of Ilyrians. 

René Dussaud, “Kinyras. Etude sur les anciens 
cultes chypriotes,"’ Syria 27 (1950) 57-81. Legends of 
Kinyras and Alasia. Funeral customs of Cyprus. The 
god associated with the bull and with the lion. The 
goddess and cult of Paphos. 

Homer A. Thompson, “Excavations in the Athenian 
Ag wa: 1950," Tlesperia 20, No. 1 (1951) 45-60. 
Progress report. Continued work on the Stoa of 
Attalus. Discovery of the Northeast Stoa, and of the 
altar before the Temple of Ares. 

Rodney S. Young, “Sepulturae Intra Urbem,” 
Hesperia 20, No. 2 (1951) 67-134. A regular cemetery 
west of the Areopagus contains numerous graves with 
burials down to the end of the sixth century. Crema- 
tion of infants in the area of the Agora excavations 
continued to the fourth and third centuries. 

J. Pouilloux, “A propos d’une étude sur I'Erech- 
théion,”’ BCH 74, No. 2 (1950) 265-270. Comments on 
the recent book of N. M. Kontoleon. 

Karl Lehmann, ‘“Samothrace: Fourth Preliminary 
Report,” Hesperia 20, No. 1 (1951) 1-30. Excavations 
in the vicinity of Arsinoeum and New Temple. The 
Victory statue, and relief of dancing girls. 

Francis Vian, ‘‘Les gegenets de Cyzique et la Grande 
Mére des Dieux,”’ RA 37 (Jan.—March 1951) 14-25. 
They formed an integral part of the Argonautic myth, 
and were not an invention of Apollonius. 
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Gennaro Pesce, ‘‘I] ‘Gran Tempio’ in Cirene,"’ BCH 
74, No. 2 (1950) 378-380. Corrigenda to his article 
BCH 71/72, 307-358. 

A. Maricq, ‘Une influence alexandrine sur l'art 
augustéen? Le Lageion et le Circus Maximus,”’ RA 37 
(Jan.—March 1951) 26-46. Notes on Alexandrine to- 
pography, as a supplement to Calderini’s Dizionario. 
The Lageion with a hippodrome lay near the Sera- 
peum, and its location was noted by the French in 
1799. Another hippodrome, not located, lay in Neapo- 
lis, and a third outside of the city to the East. 

James L. Kelso, ‘“‘New Testament Jericho,’’ Bibl 
Arch 14, No. 2 (1951) 34-43. Excavations in the civic 
center: opus reticulatum and painted plaster, prob- 
ably of the Herodian period. 

R. Mouterde, “A travers l'Apaméne,” MUSJ 28 
(1949/1950), 1-42. Report supported by fifteen plates 
of a trip through the territory of Apamea, including 
a number of buildings and fragmentary inscriptions. 
One fragment may be from an imperial edict of the 
Justinian period. A group of funerary stelae at Bdama 
show the square alphabet which is ordinarily a sign of 
the first century after Christ, but which the author 
dates in the second or even third. 

Henri Seyrig, “‘Antiquités syriennes. 42. Sur les 
éres de quelques villes de Syrie. 43. Démétrias de 
Phénicie. 44. Un ex-voto damascain. 45. Inscriptions 
diverses. 46. Reconstruction d'un tombeau palmy- 
27 (1950) 
Numismatic studies, including the 
identification of an unknown Demetrias on the Sea. 


rénien dans le musée de Damas,” 
129-25? 


Syria 


5-56; 


A group of Adonis-Tammuz guarded by lions, and 
attended by a female mourner. Dedications to Helio- 
politanus, Azizus, and Nemesis, and epitaphs, includ- 
ing one of an eighteen-year-old, “killed by his freed- 
man, and avenged.” The tomb of Iarhai takes its 
place with the Dura Synagogue, and the facade of the 
Ummavyade palace of Qasr al-Khayr, in the Damascus 
Museum. 

Henri Sevrig, ‘‘Palmyra and the East,”” JRS 40 
(1950) 1-7. Palmyra remained an eastern city, though 
superficially westernized by the Romans. 

Glanville Downey, ‘‘Justinian as a Builder," ArtB 
32, No. 4 (1950) 262-266. ‘‘At least in the case of 
Constantinople and its suburbs the buildings erected 
under Justinian represented a balanced group of struc- 
tures of all types.” 

Armin von Gerkan, “Die herkunft des dorischen 
Gebilks,”” JDAI 63/64 (1948/49) 1-13. Unlike the 
lonic, the Doric order continued the direct tradition 
of wood construction, and remained free of oriental 
influences. 

Alfons Wotschitzky, “Um die Entstehung des 
korinthischen Baustils,"” 38 (1950) 110-133 
(with a note by Franziska Mayer-Hillebrand, 133 f.). 
Began at Athens as interior column, as used by 
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Ictinus; later combined with Ionic order for exterior 
use. 

Pierre Lévéque, ‘‘Un fragment inédit de la frise du 
théatre de Delphes,” BCH 74, No. 2 (1950) 224-232. 
Joins with an already published Hesperide to form a 
group of Heracles about to pluck an apple. 

Walter Hahland, “Der iktinische Entwurf des 
Apollontempels in Bassae,”” JDAI 63/64 (1948/49) 
14-39. 


periods; attempt to make precise Ictinus’ original plan. 


3ased on Dinsmoor’s discovery of two building 


German Hafner, “Ein Bruchstiick vom Parthenon 
fries,’ AA 1948/49, 36-41. Small fragment containing 
part of a foot, apparently from the group of walking 
men on the north frieze; in Heidelberg. 

Walter Hahland, “Der Fries des Dionysostempels in 
Teos,”” JOAI 38 (1950) 66-109. Would date earlier 
than Gerkan, on ground of epigraphical evidence, 
to the 


turn of the third/second centuries B.c., or 


soon after. (It should be noted that the inscription 


Inschriften von Pergamon 163 was completely re- 
published in 1934 in my Royal Correspondence in the 
Hellenistic Period, and supports the author's hypothe- 
sis of the place of publication of the Tean copy of the 
letter of Eumenes.) 

Robert Amy, ‘“‘Temples a escaliers,”” Syria 27 (1950) 
82-136. Survey of all the Syrian temples containing 
stairways, compared with the other temples of the 
Near East, and with the Greek temples of South Italy 
and Sicily. In at least some certain instances, the 
stairways led to terraces of cult significance, or to 
towers 


Will, 
269 


Sidon,” 


Known from clandestine excavations of 


Ernest “La date du mithréum de 
ibid. 261 
the late nineteenth century. The era used is that of the 
city, and the sculptures as well as the sanctuary 
belong to the end of the fourth century. 

Michel Ecochard, 
d’Alep,” 270-283. The church of St. Helena, of 


which remains exist in the structure of the Madrasa 


“Note sur un édifice chrétien 
ibid 


Hallawiya. 

D. I. Pallas, “‘Early Christian Panels with Rhom- 
boidal Decoration,’"”’ BCH 74, No. 2 (1950) 233-249 
(in Greek). Style popular in Constantinople in 5th/6th 
centuries, originating in Attica three or four centuries 
earlier. 


Sculpture, Painting, Vases 

Otto Walter, 
Beitrag zur Frage der kretisch-mykenischen Perspek- 
tive,’ JOA] 38 (1950) 17-41. Suggested by Marinatos’ 
discoveries at Amnisos. Likelihood of 90° angle render- 


“Studie iiber ein Blumenmotiv als 


ing of blossoms and other objects, viewed according 
to convenience from side or top. Linear perspective 
unlikely. 
Friedrich W. 
d’époque romaine 4 Akhmim. Lettre ouverte au D* 


Freiherr von Bissing, ‘‘Tombeaux 
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ASAE 50 


of the writer and of 


Etienne Drioton,” (1950) 547-576 
Dragendorf, with drawings of 
Frau von Bissing, to preserve some record of this 
unpublished and largely unknown cemetery, now ap- 
parently no longer existing. The tombs are important 
particularly for their wall decoration, similar to that 
of the South Russian tombs. Notes based on visits in 
1896/97 and 1913 

J. Marcadé, ‘‘Notes sur tr 


récemment 


vis sculptures archaiques 
Délos,"” BCH 74, No. 2 
(1950) 181-215. Athena, Artemis, and Zeus, of the 
period about 500 B.c. ‘‘Note additionnelle,”’ 216 f. 
A feminine head noted by Ch 
belong to the statue of Athena 


reconstituées a 


Picard may possibly 
Friedrich Krauss, ‘‘Uber die urspriingliche Gestalt 
des Ludovisischen Reliefs, seine Veranderung und 
deren Beziehung zum Relief in Boston,’’ JDAT 63/64 
(1948/49) 40-69 


Carpenter, on the « 


Observations similar to those of 


hanges introduced in the Ludovisi 
reliefs to make them fit a different architectural pat 
Boston relief, the 


general problem of the genuineness of the latter, which 


tern, similar to that of the and 
the author regards as still an open question 
Heinz Gitze, ‘Die Deutung des Hesperidenreliefs,”’ 
thid. 91-99. Consideration of the three other “‘three- 
figure” groups of the same style leads to the conclusion 
that this group also must represent a dramatic moment 
of tension. The left figure is to be interpreted as Hera, 
receiving the apples 
Erwin Bielefeld, ‘‘Uber einen verschollenen Torso,” 
AA 1948/49, 42-46. Probably in a private collection 
in Sweden, known from photograph taken in 1917 
A “‘vulneratus defi of the fourth century B.« 
Walter Hahland, “Bruckstiicke lydischer 
sarkophage in Izmir,” AA 1948/49, 164-169. 
Arnold 


Kephissia,”’ ibid. 83-97 


iens” 
Saulen- 
rémische Grabkammer in 


I'schira, ‘Eine 


Reconstruction of a tomb of 
Antonine period 

Gerda Bruns, ‘‘Ein Kindersarcophag des berliner 
Alten Museums,” tbid. 97-102. Relief of 


second century of our era 


I rotes; ot 


René Dussaud, ‘‘Le dieu mithriaque léontocéphale,”’ 
Syria 27 (1950) 253-260. The well-known Oxyrhyn- 


chus relief contains occidental, not Egyptian con- 
ceptions 

Anne Roes, ‘‘Un bronze d’Asie Mineure au Musée 
thid. 221 


the pagan eagle on its head replaced by a cross. 


Britanique,”’ 228. Figurine of a bull, with 

Ludwig Budde, ‘‘Gustav-Liibcke-Museum, Hamm 
in Westfallen: Antike Kleinkunst. I 
AA 1948/49, 129-164 


all types and periods. 


Griechische 
Vasen,” Thirty-two vases of 
Charles Dugas, ‘‘La mission de Triptoléme d’aprés 
MeélRome 62 (1950) 7-31. 


Representations on vases show change and develop- 


limagerie Athénienne,”’ 


ment in concepts of Triptolemus from sixth-fourth 
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centuries, ending with acceptance among group of 
Eleusinian deities. 

Eugene Vanderpool, ‘A Black-Figured Kylix from 
the Athenian Agora,” Hesperia 20, No. 2 (1951) 
61-63. Found at the bottom of an unused well, dating 
570-560 B.c. 

Piero Orlandini, ‘‘Tre vasi attici a figure nere del 
Museo di Villa Giulia,’’ ArchCl 2, No. 2 (1950) 187- 
190. About 520 B.c. 

Giorgio Gullini, ‘‘Un nuovo frammento del maestro 
di Pentesilea,” ibid. 191-193. In the museum of Reggio 
di Calabria. 

Giovanna Montanari, ‘Vasi attici configurati a 
testa umana del Museo Civico di Bologna,” ibid. 
194-197. Eight examples, between 500-460 B.c. 

Ludwig Curtius, ‘‘Lekythos in Tarent,’’ JOAI 38 
(1950) 1-16. Confirms Beazley’s assignment to the 
Pan-Painter, and explains the scene as Athena drawing 
Theseus from the sleeping Ariadne, while Pirithous 
still sleeps, and Night steals by. 

D. Feytmans, “Les pithoi a reliefs de l'ile de 
Rhodes,” BCH 74, No. 2 (1950) 135-180. Mostly 
geometrical designs, but some figures. Found only at 
Lindos, Vroulia, Camiros, and Ialysos. They date 
from Early to Late Corinthian, and exhibit indi- 
vidualities of the four places of manufacture. In deco- 
ration, they are intermediary between the relief vases 
of Asia Minor and those of the Aegean. 

O. R. Sellers, “The Candlestick Decoration on 
Byzantine Lamps,’’ BASOR 122 (April 1951) 42-45. 

Andrew S. Keck, “Observations on the Iconography 
of Joshua,”” ArtB 32, No. 4 (1950) 267-274. Dimitri 
Tselos, ‘“The Joshua Roll: Original or Copy?" AriB 32, 
No. 4 (1950) 275-290. Support for Morey’s view of the 
Rotulus against that of Weitzmann; not an original 
of the tenth century, but a poor copy of old archetypes. 

John R. Martin, “An Early Illustration of The 
Sayings of the Fathers,” ibid. 291-295. 


Epigraphy: Greek, Palmyrene, and Safaitic 

Muhibbe Anstock-Darga, “Bibliographie zur kre- 
tisch-minoischen Schrift und Sprache,”’ Ortentalia 20, 
No. 2. (1951) 171-181. 

Ernst Sittig, ‘‘Parergon . . . Paul Kretschmer ge- 
widmet,”” JDAI 63/64 (1948/49) 70-82. Statistical 
approach to the monuments of early Greek writing, 
leading to the conclusion that the Pylos tablets present 
a Cretan language, historically the same as that of the 
Cretan tablets and the Cypriot syllabary, making it 
legitimate to derive sound values, with some caution, 
from the last. 

Alice Kober, ‘‘A Note on some ‘Cattle’ Tablets from 
Knossos,” JAF 1, No. 2 (1950) 142-150. Accounting 
practices, and errors, in the 500 Knossian palm-leaf 
tablets dealing with this commodity. 

Johannes Sundwall, “Die Doppelaxt in postpositiver 
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Stellung in Zeichengruppen knossischer B-Tafelchen,” 
ibid. 151-155. 

James A. Notopoulos, “‘Epigraphical Notes,”’ Hes- 
peria 20, No. 2 (1951) 64-66. Comments on JG II? 
1804 and 1824. 

Marcel Th. Mitsos, “Inscriptions d’Athénes (V),’ 
BCH 74, No. 2 (1950) 218-223. New readings of 
texts in JG IP. 

A. G. Roos, ‘‘Remarques sur un édit d’Antiochos III 
roi de Syrie,’” Mnemosyne, 4th Ser., 4, No. 1 (1951) 
70-72. The priestess is not the princess Laodice, but 


the lapidary omitted a line of his copy in error. 

T. B. Mitford, ‘“‘Some New Inscriptions from Early 
Christian Cyprus,’ Byzantion 20 (1950) 105-175. 
Twenty-two texts of various sorts, with four appen- 
dices containing: a revision of two previously known 
Christian texts; survey of early Christian epigraphy 
of the island; table of alphabets; and list of abbrevia- 
tions. 

P. M. Fraser, ‘“‘Hadrian and Cyrene,”’ JRS 40 (1950) 
77-87, with a note by S. Applebaum, 1tbid. 87-90. 
First publication of an inscription containing a letter 
of Hadrian to Cyrene, and quoted documents 
fortunately incomplete on the right. 


un- 


James H. Oliver, ‘New Evidence on the Attic 
Panhellenion,” Hesperia 20, No. 1 (1951) 31-33. 
Hadrian's foundation, and the Cyrene inscription 
(Fraser, JRS 40 [1950] 77-87), with new int 
tion. (I cannot agree with this interpretation of the 


erpreta- 


portion of the text which Oliver discusses. It consists 
primarily of a letter from Hadrian to the people of 
Cyrene; the fact that they published it by inscribing 
it on stone shows that it granted their request, which 
was that they be admitted to the Panhellenion. The 
emperor's letter ended with ebruxei|re in line 8, and 
accordingly consisted of only three lines. It was, there- 
fore, merely a covering letter, introducing the ma- 
terial referred to by the words, ta dd6favra pou 
avréy(plawa: that is to say, a copy of the imperial 
decision: ‘‘I have copied what I have decided,"’ em- 
bodied in one of the various forms in which the em- 
perors expressed their will. ““The excellent proconsul 
Carus” appears most naturally as the messenger, the 
bringer of the imperial message. There follow at least 
three inclosures (lines 8-12; 13-24; and 25-49), 


one 
of which must have contained ta é6dfavra por. The 
last of these three is taken by Fraser and Oliver to be 
an earlier decree of the emperor, and the matter is at 
least obscure. Nevertheless, in such collections of docu- 
ments, it is usual that they follow the historical 
sequence in reverse: that is, that each in t yntains 


earlier documents which were or could have been 
quoted by it. That suggests very strongly that lines 8 


12 contain the dogmata of the emperor and his decision, 


very possibly contained in the latest preserved words, 


Kupnvaiwy 69 cuvédpous where 
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6 means ‘‘accordingly” and the present tense of the 
participle contemplates the recurring sending of dele- 
gates over the years. There is no indication that lines 
13-24 contained a letter of Carus, as Fraser and Oliver 
believe (and restore). It is more likely that they con- 
tained the original letter of the Cyrenaeans, either 
to the emperor or to the archon of the Panhellenion 

more likely to the former. That would be the reason 
why this letter included “chapters” (xepadXaca), for 
the Cyrenaeans were arguing, probably because they 
had been turned down in their original application to 
the archon. Possibly the implication of xepadara is 
that they quoted only extracts, and not the whole 
document. In that case, it was certainly their own 
letter, for they would not have abbreviated a letter 


from the proconsul, whose every word partook of the 


sanctity which hedged the imperial service.) 

J. Schwartz, “Epitaphes grecques d’Egypte,"” ASAE 
50 (1950) 401-410. One long text of Hellenistic date 
in elegiacs, and two shorter ones of Roman times in 
bad hexameters and good elegiacs, respectively. The 
first is of some interest, and presents three different 
the last the word, 
“Another.” From the point of view of sociology, it 


versions, two introduced by 
is notable that the subject was a lady of thirty-five 
years, who died in childbirth leaving three young 
children. This does not square with the usual notion 
of the ancient women marrying very young. 

Maxime Rodinson, ‘Une inscription trilingue de 
Palmyre,”’ Syria 27 (1950) 137-142. Latin, Greek, 
and Palmyrene. Founding of a family tomb, a.p. 52. 

Abbé J. Starcky, “Trois inscriptions palmyrénien- 
nes,’ MUSJ 28 (1949/1950) 43-58. Two altars, and 
a funerary stela. 

F. V. Winnett, “An Epigraphical Expedition to 
North-Eastern Transjordan,"’ BASOR 122 (1951) 49- 
52. Trip to Jawa in 1950 yielded 700 new Safaitic in- 
scriptions, together with 100 Kufic and 7 Greek. One 
may refer to the Persian occupation of Bosra in a.p. 
614, and suggests that the Safaitic writing lasted till 
the triumph of Islam. 


Greco-Roman Papyrology 


E. Lepore, “I due frammenti Rylands delle Storie 
di Sallustio,”” Athenaeum 28, Nos. 3/4 (1950) 280-291. 
On P. Rylands III 473. 

E. G. Turner, “Papyrus 40 ‘della Raccolta Mila- 
nese,’ ’’ JRS 40 (1950) 57-59. Description of an en- 
gagement in the desert between Roman troops and 
Ethiopians plus Trogodytes, in the second half of the 
first century of our era. 

Abd el-Mohsen Bakir, “‘The Approach to Papyrol- 
ogy through Egyptian Hieratic,” ASAE 50 (1950) 
411-419. Description of the material, and appeal for 
more attention from the papyrologists. 
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Marcel Simon, ‘‘Les manuscrits de la Mer Morte,” 
RHist 204 (1950) 218-225. Résumé of pertinent facts 
about the scrolls, in particular recent work of Dupont- 
Sommer on commentary of Habbakuk. 

Millar Burrows, “The Dating of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls,’"’ BASOR 122 (April 1951) 4-6. All considera- 
tions point to the same late Hellenistic period 

Isaac Rabinowitz, “The Existence of a hitherto 
Unknown Interpretation of Psalm 107 among the 
Dead Sea Scrolls," BiblArch 14, No. 2 (1951) 50-52. 


ITALY AND NORTH AFRICA 
Exploration, Sites, and Antiquities 


The Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei continues its 
invaluable Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita with volume 
3 of the Eighth Series (Rome, 1950). Pp. 318, including 
indices. 

Giulio Quirino Giglioli, ‘‘Cronache del Museo dei 
Gessi della Universita di Roma. Restauro dell’ oplito- 
dromo di Tubinga,”’ ArchCl 2, No. 2 (1950) 212-215. 

Jole Bovio Marconi, ‘El problema de los Elimos a 
la luz de los descubrimientos recientes,"" Ampurias 
12 (1950) 79-90. Archaeology supports the theory of a 
people of mixed origin, formed in Sicily of Sicans under 
some foreign influence 

Pellegrino Claudio Sestieri, ‘‘Le origini di Posidonia 
alla luce delle recenti scoperte di Palinuro,”” ArchCl 
2, No. 2 (1950) 180-186. No local evidence to push the 
foundation earlier than the end of the seventh century 
B.c. The original settlers were Oenotrians, later joined 
by Sybarites. 

Frangois Villard, ; Megara Hyblaea,” MélRome 63 
(1951) 7-52. Soundings established stratigraphy of 
archaic-Hellenistic private house area. Much proto- 
Corinthian pottery, local Syracusan pottery of sixth 
century and later; Hellenistic pottery and treasure 
of coins of third century 

G. Vallet, ‘““Athénes et |’Adriatique,”’ tbid. 33-52. 
Material from tombs at Spina near head of Adriatic 
indicates extensive trade relations with Athens, es- 
pecially sixth-fourth centuries B.c. 

“Excavating the Last City of Sybaris: a fourth 
Century B.c. Theater Found,” JLN 5860 (11 August 
1951) 225. City walls and tower, theater, and tombs 

Armin Gerkan, und Gréssen der 
vierzehn Regionen Roms,”’ BonnJbb 149 (1949) 5-65. 
A new examination of the regiones, leading to some- 


von *“Grenzen 


what different conclusions, but confirming the au- 
thor’s estimate of the population as about 700,000 
persons. 

Raymond Bloch, 
Nouvelles 


“Volsinies étrusque et romaine. 


découvertes archéologiques et épigra- 


phiques,”” MélRome 62 (1950) 53-123. Bolsena exca_ 
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enceinte wall; Tuscan- 
type temple with cella and alae, probably built in 
sixth-fifth centuries; bronze mirror with scene of Judg- 


vations: fourth century B.c. 


ment of Paris; various fragmentary Etruscan and 
Roman inscriptions. 

Fernand De Visscher, Franz De Ruyt, “Les fouilles 
d’Alba Fucens (Italie Centrale) en 1949 et 1950,” 
AntCl 20, No. 1 (1951) 47-84. Important results of 
two seasons of excavation in the Roman colony on the 
Via Valeria, in central Italy. 

Matteo della Corte, ‘Fabius Eupor, Princeps Liber- 
tinorum, e gli Elementi Giudaici in Pompei,” Atti 
Acc. Pentan.:3 (1950) 347-353. Existence of a Synagoga 
Libertinorum; other Jewish remains. 

R. G. Goodchild, “The Limes Tripolitanus II,” 
JRS 40 (1950) 30-38. No traces of a pre-Severan 
limes have béen found. 

A. H. M. Jones, ‘‘The Aerarium and the Fiscus,” 
ibid. 22-29. Use and meaning of the terms. 

W. B. Sedgwick, ‘‘De re navali quaestiunculae 
duae,’’ Mnemosyne, 4th Ser., 4, No. 2 (1951) 160-162. 
Plautus, Men. 403-405, and Petronius’ propudium 
(99.5). 


Painting, Sculpture, Vases 


Andreas Rumpf, ‘“‘Kyparissos,"’ JDAI 63/64 (1948 
49) 83-90. Representations in paintings of the Fourth 
Style at Pompeii show that models of different periods 
were employed at the same time. 

Robert Etienne, ‘“‘Dionysos et les quatre saisons 
sur une mosaique de Volubilis (Maroc), MélRome 
63 (1951) 93-118. 
of third century mosaic. 

Massimo Pallottino, “Il grande acroterio femminile 


Description and interpretation 


di Veio. Contributo allo studio dei rapporti figurativi 
tra Grecia ed Etruria in eta arcaica,”” ArchCl 2, No. 2 
(1950) 122-179. A feminine counterpart of the Apollo, 
the acroterium from the temple of Portonaccio shows 
a striding female figure carrying a male on her 
shoulder: possibly Leto and Apollo. The date is prob- 
ably late in the sixth century, when Etruscan art, 
while much influenced by that of Greece, was inde- 
pendent of it. 

Rhys Carpenter, “A Contribution to the Vergil- 
Menander Controversy,’ Hesperia 20, No. 1 (1951) 
34-44. Finds it impossible that the head existing in a 
number of copies could be Menander, as often sup- 
posed; it must be Vergil. 

Francois Chamoux, “‘Gaius Caesar,”” BCH 74, No. 2 
(1950) 250-264. Since the type of Lucius Caesar is 
certain from the Thasos portrait, it is possible to 
identify Caius in the companion pieces. In particular, 
it is not Augustus but Caius who is represented in the 
famous Vatican bust. 

Bernhard Neutsch, “Zur Meisterfrage der Cancel- 
leria-Reliefs: Ludwig Curtius zum 75. Geburtstag,” 
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JDAI 63/64 (1948/49) 100-110. The sculptor of the 
left half-frieze A was particularly gifted in the repre- 
sentation of heads, while that of the right half-frieze 
A was presumably a Greek, and succeeded in blending 
Roman nature and Greek form. 

Dorothy Kent Hill, ‘‘Two Statuettes of Heracles,” 
ArchCl 2, No. 2 (1950) 198 f. A bronze and a marble 
replica in Baltimore of the same original as the 
statuette in the Terme (ibid. 1, No. 2). With an added 
note of G. Q. Giglioli, 199 f. 

Marcel Leglay, ‘‘Reliefs, inscriptions et stéles de 
Rapidum,” MélRome 63 (1951) 53-91. Crude relief 
of saluting soldier, honorific inscription to Trajan 
Decius, and fine series of funerary stelae, mostly with 
inscriptions, of third Christian century. 

Sandro Stucchi, ‘‘Ritratti della famiglia imperiale 
costantiniana: Crispo e Constantino II,” ArchCl 2, 
No. 2 (1950) 204-208. 

Giulio Quirino Giglioli, ‘‘Pittoresco e valore scien- 

tifico,”’ ibid. 209-211. Reflections on a composite relief 
published by Spon, now partly preserved in the 
Louvre. 
Leonhard Franz, ‘Goethe und ein antikes Relief 
aus Cumae,”’ JOAT 38 (1950) 42-54. Dances of lemurs 
and women on a sarcophagus, reflected in Goethe's 
writings. 

Klaus Wessel, ‘“‘Eine Gruppe oberitalischer Elfen- 
beinarbeiten,”” JDAJ 63/64 (1948/49) 111-160. Chris- 
tian and pagan examples of the work of a gifted north 
Italian school of the first half of the fifth century. 

Ludwig Curtius, ‘‘Neue hermeneutische Miscellen,” 
AA 1948/49, 47-64. Interpretation of two Etruscan 
mirrors with mythological scenes. 

W. H. Forsyth, ‘Provincial Roman Enamels Re- 
cently Acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art,” ArtB 32, No. 4 (1950) 296-307. Four large and 
fine vessels of second and third centuries, formerly 
in the Brummer Collection; reiteration of western 
origin of enamels. 

Hans Mobius, ‘‘Rémischer Kameo in Kassel,’’ 4A 
1948/49, 102-118. A Victoria, perhaps representing 
Julia Domna. 

Paolo Enrico Arias, ‘‘Due vasi a figure nere del 
Museo Civico di Rimini,” ArchCl 2, No. 2 (1950) 
113-121. Late sixth-century scenes of 
Heracles. 

Erna Diez, ‘‘Der Kampf des Theseus mit Mino- 
tauros auf einem Schalendeckel in Graz,’’ JOAI 38 
(1950) 55-65. Campanian work of the end of the fourth 
century B.C. 


masters; 


Nino Di Vita, ‘‘Nota su due lucerne romane d’eta 
imperiale,”’ ArchCl 2, No. 2 (1950) 201-203. 

Sliman-Mostfa Zbiss, ‘‘Contribution a l'étude de la 
céramique tunisienne d’époque musulmane. Trois frag- 
ments d’époque ziride,”” RA 37 (Jan.—March 1951) 
47-55. 


| 
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Latin Epigraphy 

Alf. Merlin, “‘Revue des publications épigraphiques 
relatives a l'antiquité romaine, 1950," RA 36 (1950) 
172-252. 

G. Q. Gigioli, “L’epigrafe reatina di Lucius Munius,” 
Athenaeum 28, Nos. 3/4 (1950) 267-275. The inscrip- 
tion (CIL 1X 4672) exists, and reads ‘“‘Munius,”’ not 
‘“‘Mummius,”’ as the photograph shows. 

Jacques Heurgon, “L’elogium magistrat étrus- 
que découvert 4 Tarquinia,”” MélRome 63 (1951) 119- 
137. Inscription of early Empire days, honoring earlier 
Etruscan magistrate. 

Jean Colin, ‘‘Nouveaux graffites de Pompéi,”’ AntCl 
20, No. 1 (1951) 129-142. Comments on CIL IV, 
Supplementum, 2. 

Eric Birley, “‘The Governors of Numidia, a.p. 193- 
268,”"" JRS 40 (1950) 60-68. Epigraphical evidence, 
principally. 


EUROPE 


General Surveys 


P. Barocelli, ‘‘L’ultimo decennio di studi preistorici 
in Italia,” BPI 8, No. 3 (1947-50) 92-157. 
Ampurias 12 (1950) 
239-277. Current survey by various hands. 

F. Oelmann, “Bericht iiber die Tatigkeit des Lan- 
desmuseums in Bonn in der Zeit vom 1. Januar 1946 
bis 31. Dezember 1948,’ BonnJbb 149 (1949) 319-381. 

Wolfgang Ziichner, ‘Uber Kriegsverluste und Wie- 
deraufbau der Antiken-Sammlung des Martin von 
Wagner-Museums in Wiirzburg,”” AA 1948/49, 119 
129. 

“Archéologie, 1951, 1,°° AntCl 20, No. 1 (1951) 
149-168. Archaeology in the Low Countries. 

“Roman Britain in 1949,"" JRS 40 (1950) 92-118. 
Sites and inscriptions. 


“Noticiario Arqueolégico,”’ 


Palaeolithic and Mesolithic Periods 


Luis Bernabé Brea, ‘‘Yacimientos paleoliticos del 
Ampurias 12 (1950) 115-139. 
Materials in the Museum of Siracuse. 

P. Bosch-Gimpera, ““The Chronology of Rock Paint- 
ings in Spain and in North Africa,” ArtB 32, No. 1 
(1950) 71-76. Upper Palaeolithic and Mesolithic caves 
catalogued. 

“The Horses of 12,000 Years Ago, Sculptured by 
Palaeolithic Artists of the Same Era: Relief Heads 
from a Unique Rock Shelter Frieze,” JLN 5855 (7 
July 1951) 9. Fragments of heads of several animals 
carved in low relief, 


sudeste de Sicilia,’ 


from debris of French rock 
shelter. 

José Ramén y Fernandez Oxea, “Nuevas esculturas 
zoomorfas prehistéricas en Extremadura,”” Ampurias 


12 (1950) 55-72. Bulls and boars, some with written 
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signs of the type found frequently on stones in Spain 
in the early period. 

Franz Hanéar, “Der jungpalaolithische Wohnbau 
und sein Problemkreis,"”» MAGW 80, Nos. 1-2 (1950) 
86-100. 


Neolithic, Bronze, and Iron Ages 


M. Ornella Acanfora, “Materiali delle Conelle di 
Arcevia: Industria Litica,"” BPI 8, No. 3 (1947-50) 
20-64. Bronze Age; perhaps a regional manifestation 
of the Appennine culture, or o: different origin. 

Edoardo Galli, “‘Nuove scoperte nella necropoli neo- 
litica di ‘Fonte Noce’ presso Recanati,”’ 3-19. 
Five burials found in 1940-42. Flints and undecorated 
pottery. 

Becker, “Hafted Neolithic Celts II], With 
Observations on a New Funnel-Beaker Type from 
Zealand,”’ ActaA 20 (1949) 231-248 

R. Penna, ‘‘La stazione del Castellaro di Gottolengo 
bresciano: Note ed appunti,”’ BPJ 8, No. 3 (1947-50) 
65-82. Bronze age; flints, pottery, bronzes 


ibid 


To be 
continued. 

G. Fogolari, “‘Asce di bronzo del territorio vicen 
tino,” ibid. 83-88. 

G. Annibaldi, ‘Spada di bronzo con fodero dell'eta 
del ferro di Guardia del Vomano,”’ thid. 89-91. Beauti- 
fully preserved specimen of the early Iron Age. 

Martin Almagro, “‘Las fuentes escritas referentes a 
Ampurias,”’ Ampurtas 12 (1950) 145-235. The testi- 
monia collected and translated 

V. Gordon Childe, ‘‘The First Bronze Vases to be 
made in Central Europe,’ ActaA 20 (1949) 257-264. 
“From the first inception of local metallurgy Central 
European craftsmen were masters of the fundamental 
technical principles involved in the production and 
decoration of beaten metal ware.” 

C. J. Becker, “An Irish Bronze Cauldron found in 
Jutland,” ibid. 265-270. Of the latter half of the late 
Bronze Age. 

Ole Klindt-Jensen, ‘‘Foreign Influences in Den 
Age,”’ ibid. 1-229. An exhaustive 
study of the cultural relations of Romans, Celts, and 


mark’s Early Iron 
Germans, in the hundred years before and after the 
beginning of our Era. Migrations and trade. Denmark 
a transit country; cultural changes gradual. With an 
Excursus on ‘‘Roman and Gallo-Roman Bronze Stat- 
uettes,"’ and Appendices on the ‘“‘Vendsyssel Finds of 
II-I Century B.c.” and the “List of Finds,"’ including 
inhumation burials, in Northern Europe. 


The Roman Period 


Explorations 


Joseph Mertens, ‘‘Puits antiques A Elewijt et les 
* AntCl 20, No. 1 (1951) 85-100. 


puits romains en bois 
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Wells of the second century with wooden superstruc- 
ture, perhaps also wooden well-sweeps. 

Pierre Héliot ‘‘La Normandie et l’architecture ro- 
mane du nord de la France,” RA 37 (Jan.—-March 
1951) 60-70. 

I. A. Richmond, ‘‘Hadrian’s Wall, 1939-1949," JRS 
40 (1950) 43-56. 

I. A. Richmond, ‘The Cult of Mithras in Roman 
Britain: a Shrine recently discovered at Carrawburgh 
on Hadrian's Wall,” JLN 5840 (24 March 1951) 454 
457. Description of third/fourth century shrine with 
statues and altars, and of the Mithraic rites. 

Arnold Tschira, “Zur rémischen Wasserleitung von 
Nimes,”’ AA 1948/49, 71-83. 

J. L. Baudet, “Le Cimetiére Franc,”” RBA 20, No. 1 
(1951) 3-14. Excavations of 1940 in Tournai, un- 
covered several rich tombs of the fifth to seventh 
centuries. 

Carlos Cid Priego, ‘‘La ‘Torre del Breny,’ sepulcro 
romano de las cercanfas de Manresa,’’ Ampurias 12 
(1950) 21-50. Large and interesting tomb of the third 
century of our Era, now largely destroyed, though 
generally intact in the early nineteenth century. 

Waldemar Haberey, ‘‘Ein spatrémisches Frauen- 
grab aus Dorweiler, Kr. Euskirchen,’’ BonnJbb 149 
(1949) 82-93. Rich furniture, including an elaborate 
jewelry box with cover; of the mid-fourth century. 

The “Beiblatt” of the JOAI 38 (1950) contains a 
number of notes and articles on the progress of archae- 
ology in Austria and adjacent lands: ‘‘Bericht iiber 
die Feier anlisslich des fiinfzigjahrigen Bestandes des 
ésterreichischen archdologischen Instituts” (the late 
Camillo Praschniker; 1-18); ‘“‘Archaologische For- 
schungen in Bregenz 1920-1944” (Adolf Hild, 19-32; 
Roman remains of various sorts); ‘Ein Schlangen- 
gefass aus Veldidena” (Karl Vélkl, 31-36; perhaps 
connected with the cult of Mithras); ‘Die Ausgra- 
bungen auf dem Kirchbichl von Lavant in Osttirol”’ 
(Franz Miltner, 37-102; Roman and later periods, 
with fortifications, temple, church, inscriptions, fres- 
coes, bronze and iron objects); “‘Bodenmarken auf 
rémischen Tongefissen” (Martin Hell, 101-104; cross 
within circle on the bottom of local vases); “Zum 
Typenschatz des Sigillatatépfers Germanus”’ (Martin 
Hell, 105-108; fisherman) ; “‘Hipposandalen aus Hall- 
statt, Oberésterreich” (Friedrich Morton, 107-112; 
five horse-sandals in Roman remains from the Salz- 
kammergut, but no shoes; the Celts used horse-shoes 
in the fifth/fourth centuries B.c., but the Romans first 
under the Empire); “‘Felsgraber und Felsinschriften 
bei Ruprechtshofen, NO” (Hermann Vetters, 113-126; 
Latin inscriptions show a little-romanized Celtic popu- 
lation in the first century of the Empire); ‘Zu den 
Silbervotiven aus dem Dolichenusfund von Mauer 
a.d.Url"’ (Rudolf Noll, 125-146; emblema with dedica- 


tion to Heracles); “Vom Griberfeld bei Mautern 


[AJA 56 


a.d.D.” (Herma Thaller, 145-160; jewelry, glass, pot- 
tery, of the third/fourth century); ‘‘Die Masken von 
Mautern a. d. Donau” (Hedwig Kenner, 161-180; 
animal masks to be worn by the dead); ‘‘Ein rémisches 
Grabrelief aus Neumarkt im Tauchental” (Camillo 
Praschniker, 181-184); ‘Eine rémerzeitliche Brand- 
bestattung von Kleinwarasdorf, Burgenland” (Al- 
phons A. Barb, 183-202; mid-second century of the 
Empire); “‘Neue Denkmiler des thrakischen Reiter- 
gottes in Bulgarien,’ (Dimiter Zontschew, 203-224; 
second to fourth centuries; twenty-six reliefs, some 
with inscriptions); ““Antike Goldgefisse von Panagii- 
riste (Sudbulgarien)"’ (Dimiter Zontschew and Petar 
Gorbanow, with a ‘‘Nachtrag’”’ by Hedwig Kenner, 
225-228; brief note on an important find of the late 
Classical period, consisting of four rhyta, three oeno- 
choae, an amphora, and a phiale, of beautiful Greek 
workmanship); ‘‘Harena sine calce (zu Sueton. Calig. 
53, 2)" (Egon Braun, 229 
“sand free from chalk’’). 


232; against Stroux, means 


“Bombs as Archaeological Excavators: Amazing 
Discoveries—Filigree Glass, a Cryptic Mosaic and 
other Light on Constantine’s Empire disclosed at 
Roman Trier among the Rubble of Modern Aerial 
Bombardment,” JLN 5853 (14 April 1951) 561-563. 
Well-preserved mosaic with subjects of pagan and 
Christian origin, and fine glass from grave of Constan- 
tine’s time. 

R. von Uslar, “‘Die germanische Siedlung in Haldern 
bei Wesel am Niederrhein,’’ BonnJbb 149 (1949) 105- 
145. With an appendix on the Frankish sherds by 
K. Boéhner. Settlement in earthen houses, and graves, 
from the late Neolithic to Frankish times. 

Kurt Bohner, “Die frankischen Graber von Orsoy, 
Kreis Mors,” ibid. 146-196. Ten very rich graves of the 
sixth and seventh centuries. 

Joseph Buchkremer, ‘Die Taufkapelle am Aachener 
Dom: Eine vorkarolingische Griindung,”’ ibid. 197- 
Idem, “Die karolingische Porticus der Aachener 
Pfalz,” ibid. 212-238. 

J. Werner, ‘“Eberzier von Monceau-le-Neuf (Dép. 
Aisne). Ein Beitrag zur Entstehung der vélkerwan- 
derungszeitlichen Eberhelme,"”’ ActaA 20 (1949) 248- 
257. 

Herbert Mitscha-Marheim, “Die Herkunft der 
Baiern,’”’ MAGW 80, No. 3 (1950) 213-244. Fortunes 
of the region in the fifth and sixth centuries. 

Hans P. Schad’n, ‘“‘Die Hausberge und verwandten 
Wehranlagen in Niederdsterreich,” ibid. 245-352. 
Analysis, bibliography, and chart. 

K. Czeglédy, “Die Karte der Donaulandschaft- 
gruppe nach Al-Huwarizmi,” ActaO 1, No. 1 (1950) 
46-79. Geography of the ninth century of our era. 

J. R. C. Hamilton, “Viking Life in a Shetland 
Settlement,” JLN 5848 (19 May 1951) 806-809. Agri- 
cultural and fishing settlement of Jarlshof of ninth/ 


i 
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tenth centuries, yielding numerous objects of daily life. 


Oskar Lundberg, ‘‘Méthodes d'investigation en to- 
pographie historique et préhistorique appliquées a 
une commune suédoise (Kumla, dans le Province de 
Narke),”’ Arctos Svecica 4 (1951). Pp. 57. Swedish, 
with summary in French. To establish a method for 
determining the relative and to some extent, the abso 


lute age of villages. 


Sculpture, Pottery, and Minor Arts 


Pierre Lambrechts, “Divinités équestres celtiques 
ou défunts héroisés,”” AntCl 20, No. 1 (1951) 107-128. 
Comments on Benoit, Mythes de l’outre-tombe. Le cava- 
lier a l'anguipéde et l'écuyere Epona (1950). 

Karl Anton Neugebauer, ‘‘Bronzestatuette 
Minerva,”” AA 1948/49, 64-70. 


previously known type, perhaps located in eastern 


der 


Roman work of a 


Gaul; acquired in 1942 for the Berlin Museum. 

Jean Leclant, “Un relief pannonien d’inspiration 
égyptisante,”’ RA 36 (1950) 147-149. Calling attention 
to a relief in the Museum of Székesfehérvar, with 
Nilotic scenes, published in local Hungarian publica- 
tions during the war. 

A. Garcia y Bellido, ‘‘Las dos Figuras del ‘Buen 
Pastor’ de Gador,”” AEArg 78 (1950) 3-12. Compared 
with other examples of the motive. 

W. H. Forsyth, ““The Vermand Treasure,”” BM MA 
May 1951, 
A.D. from tomb of Roman soldier in northern France. 

Waldemar 
sogenannte Mithrassymbole aus einem spatrémischen 
Grabe Rodenkirchen Kéln,”” BonnJbb 149 
(1949) 94-104. Bronze models of agricultural imple 


236-240. Silver mounts of fourth century 


Haberey, ‘“Gravierte Glasschale und 


von bei 

ments and animals, and a glass jug with scenes of the 

Apollo-Marsyas legend engraved on the bottom, all 

probably of religious significance in an agricultural 
Before the end of the fourth century. 

ird Delbrueck, 


1. 66-81. Six portraits on gems, from the fifth 


religion 
Ric! 


nisse,"’ 


“Spatantike Germanenbild 


to the seventh centuries. 
Ede 
RA 
recent publication of the German Institute: 
Langobardischen Fibeln aus Italien (1950). 


Luis Diego Cuscoy; ‘‘La ceramica de Tenerife como 


uard Salin, “Sur les fibules de II talie lombarde,”’ 
March 1951) 56-60. Comments on the 
Die 


37 (Jan 


elemento definidor de la vida guanche,’’ Ampurtas 
12 (1950) 97-113. 

Pedro de Palol Salellas, ‘‘Los incensarios de Au- 
(Mallorca) y Lladé thid. 1-13. 
Coptic and Byzantine influence in Visigothic Spain. 


INDIA, ASIA, AND AFRICA 


Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler has circulated a little 
pamphlet Archaeology in India (1946). A brief Review, 
being a report on the history and prospects of the 


benya (Gerona),” 


Archaeological Survey in 1947, which serves as a 
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commentary on his own services as Director of the 


Survey, under the British rule 

Ervin Baktay, ‘Recent Acquisitions of the Museum 
of Eastern Asiatic Arts in Budapest,”’ ActaO 1, No. 1 
(1950) 191-199 
Gandhara sculptures; illustrated in twelve plates. 

Mirella Levi d’Ancona, “‘Is the Kaniska Reliquary 
a Work from Mathura?” ArtB 31, No. 4 (1949) 321 
323. Apparently, rather than of the Gandhara school. 
“The Great Palace of Mahmud 
ILN 16 June 1951) 973 and 
color plate. Architectural remains, painted and sculp 


Lashkari 


Principally Indian, including some 


D. Schlumberger 
in Afghanistan,’ 5852 
tured decoration of Ghaznavid palace at 
Bazar. 

Hallam L. Movius, J Archdologie des Un 
teren Palaolithikums in und im 
Osten," MAGW 80, Nos. 1 101-139 

Karl Jettmar, ‘“The Karasuk Culture and its South- 
BMFEA 22 (1950) 83-126. The 


Karasuk tribes migrated to the Minusinsk basin from 


Siidasien Fernen 


2 (1950 


Eastern Affinities,” 


the East in the first millennium B.c. and show a cul- 


ture and anthropological features that are mixed 


With them arrived the knives with animal figures on 


On 


between Karlgren 


the handles which are characteristic of An-yang 


the other hand, in the controversy 
and Loehr over the origin of the style, it appears that 
it has actually two roots, and conceivably there may 


have been ‘‘an earlier ‘migration’ or diffusion from the 


Baikal region, which could have brought these Animal 
ym there they would have 
* “At any 


in accepting the idea that 


Style elements to China. Fre 
been returned with a superior metailurgy 
rate, we are justified to-day 


the Ordos bronzes do not belong to a homogeneous 


people. They represent, moreover, a continued metal 
lurgical tradition, during the epoch of which an im 
mense revolution took place, namely 


of the I 


the displacement 


earlier sheep-raising nomads by equestrian 


h more dangerous to the 


warriors of a character muc 
Chinese.” 

Rintchen (Oulan bator), “L’explication du nom 
3urqan Qaldun,” ArchO 1, No. 1 (1950) 189 f 
Mongolian: “‘mont du Saule sacré.”’ 

“A Newly Bronze Culture from the 
Shores of Lake Chad,"’ JLN 5853 (23 June 1951) 1030 
f. Various Sao 
people, tenth-sixteenth Christian centuries 

Wilhelm Ehgartner, ‘I Menschenaffen aus 
Siidafrika,””’ MAGW 80, No. 3 (1950) 157-212. The 


Australopithecinae are nearer men 


I OV ered 


bronzes, mostly ornaments, of the 


ossile 


definitely than 


anthropoid apes. 


NUMISMATICS 


The American Numismatic has issued its 


for 


Society 


bibliographical review, Numismatic Literature, 


April 1951. 


The Museum Notes 4 (1950) of The American 


] 
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Numismatic Society contains a number of notes and 
articles on ancient numismatics: C. H. V. Suther- 
land, ‘‘What is Meant by ‘Style’ in Coinage?” (1-12; 
“it is clear that the criterion of style in the classifica- 
tion and analysis of coinage is beset with very for- 
midable and desperate dangers."’); David M. Robin- 
son, ‘“The Alexander Hoard of Megalopolis” (13-28; 
of 229-211 B.c., and similar to earlier Peloponnesian 
hoards); Sidney P. Noe, “Beginnings of the Cisto- 
phoric Coinage” (29-41; under Attalus I after 228 
B.c.); Agnes Baldwin Brett, ‘““The Mint of Ascalon 
under the Seleucids,"”’ (43-54; catalogue from Anti- 
ochus III to Antiochus IX); id., “Athena Alkidemos 
of Pella’ (55-72; based on the cult statue of that 
city); Aline Abaecherli Boyce, “‘A New Heracles Type 
from the Mint of Perinthus”’ (73-77; Gallienus: clean- 
ing of the Augean stables); Margaret Thompson, 
“Some Greek Coins in the American Numismatic 
Society Collection” (79-89; recent acquisitions of new 
or rare types from various mints; mostly Imperial, 
but including Ptolemy of Mauretania). 


Abd el-Mohsen el-Khashab, ‘Une petite collection 


de pierres gravées,"” ASAE 50 (1950) 469-473. Small 
private collection from Upper Egypt of Imperial date, 
including some medallions of Mamaea and other 
empresses. 

A. N. Zadoks, Josephus Jitta, “The Contorniates in 
the Royal Cabinet at the Hague,”’ Mnemosyne, 4th 
Ser., 4, No. 1 (1951) 81-92. Against Alféldi: they had 
no propaganda aspect and were not imperial presents. 

Friedrich Wielandt, ‘‘Ein rémisches Goldmedaillon 
Constantius’ II,"" BonnJbb 149 (1949) 309-311. 

Jiirgen Sydow, “Palaographie der Kélner Miin- 
zinschriften des Mittelalters,’’ ibid. 239-286. 

Wilhelmine Hagen, ‘‘Nachtrag zum Kélner Miinz- 
schatzfund vom Jahre 1909,”’ ibid. 287-309. 

Comte Chandon de Briailles, ‘““Bulles de l’orient 
(1950) 284-300. 


bullae of the period of the Crusades. 


latin,” Syria 27 Twenty-six lead 


The Editor-in-Chief regrets to announce t! 
been found necessary, as a measure of eco! 
suspend publication temporarily of the Arc! 
Bibliography, beginning with the next issue. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Calendars of Ancient Egypt, by Richard A. 
Parker. The Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, 
No. 26. Quarto, pp. xiv + 83, figs. 21, tables 8, 
pls. 6. The University of Chicago Press, 1950. $6.00. 


By 1935 the German chronologer, Ludwig Bor- 
chardt, had arrived at the conclusion that the ancient 
Egyptians possessed, in addition to a civil calendar 
of 365 days, an earlier, lunar calendar stabilized by 
annual observations of the heliacal rising of the star 
Sirius, and a later lunar calendar tied to and moving 
forward with the civil year. This conclusion, with 
important modifications and additions, has now been 
endorsed by Professor Parker and forms the major 
thesis around which the present work is constructed. 

As envisaged by Parker the “original” lunar calen- 
dar, formulated in late prehistoric or protohistoric 
times, provided for a year of twelve synodic months 
of twenty-nine or thirty days each, divided into three 
seasons (it, prt, and Smw) and augmented every 
three (or, more rarely, two) years by the addition of a 
thirteenth, intercalary month. Since the beginning of 
the year (typ rnpt) was established as the first day 
of the first lunar month following the “going forth” 
(prt), or heliacal rising, of Sothis (Sirius) it was neces- 
sary that the latter event, called ‘‘Opener of the Year” 
(wp rnpt), should always fall somewhere within the 
last month of the preceding year; and it was this 
consideration which governed the intercalation of the 
thirteenth month. The months themselves were named 
after the most important religious festivals celebrated 
in them, and it is clear that an essential function of 
the calendar was the predetermination of the occur- 
rences of these annual feasts. 

Though practical enough for religious and agri- 
cultural purposes the administrative and economic 
disadvantages of such a calendar, based on repeated 
astronomical observations and varying in length from 
the third 
millennium B.c. become painfully obvious to the offi- 


twelve to thirteen months, had early in 
cials of Egypt’s now highly organized pharaonic gov- 
ernment. Around 2900 B.c. they therefore devised the 
so-called ‘‘civil” year fixed at 365 days and comprising 
three seasons of four thirty-day months each, pre- 
ceded at the beginning of the year bv five additional, 
or “epagomenal,” days. Since the names of the seasons 
and months of the new, civil year were the same as 
those of the original lunar vear it is evident that the 
former was nothing more than a schematic version 


of the latter planned t concurrently with it. 


The lunar year itself t 


run 
eing variable, the deviation of 
the civil year from its model would have been imper- 
ceptible for a long period of time and would not have 
become disturbing until almost two hundred years 
had elapsed. By that time the civil calendar had be- 


integral part of Egypt’s administrative organization 


come too hallowed tradition and too much an 


to be abandoned 


The fact, h that after about two centuries 


the 
entirely 


owever 


months of civil calendar would have moved 


out inar counterparts presented a 
problem which Parker believes was solved about 2500 
lar 
to the civil calendar and progressing with it through 


the seasons. Like its predecessor the later | 


B.c. by tl “ation of a second lunar calen geared 


inar calen 


dar continued to depend on actual observations until 


the fourth century B.c. when its relationship to the 


civil calendar was established in schematic fashion 


by means of tables covering successive 


twenty-five years each 
It is Parker’s conclusion, backed by copious evi 


dence and clear, well-knit arguments, that the three 


calendars outlined above existed side by side from 


around 2500 s.c. ‘to the very end of pagan Egypt”; 


and that until the introduction, in Roman times, of 


ZVI 


the Alexandrian and Julian calendars the | ytians 


never possessed a fixed year 


A point in the author’s chain of arguments which 
would seem to require clarification is the reason for 


he later lunar calendar. Granted 


“to 


the maintenance of t 
that the 
provide for the civil year the same sort of dualistic 


initial purpose of this calendar was 
setup which had obtained when the civil year was 


first inaugurated”’ it is still difficult to understand 
what useful function, over and above those taken care 
of by the original lunar calendar and the civil calendar, 
or was intended to be performed by 


Nor it I 


hy 
Egyptians maintained for « 


was performed 


this third calendar is made clear w the 
nturies two versions of 
some of their seasonal feasts, one version stabilized 
in its proper season by the original lunar calendar, 
the other wandering with the civil calendar throughout 
$290). 


intro- 


(see, however 


the whole of the natural 
Since, 


year 


moreover, the estimated dates for the 
ductions of the civil and later lunar calendars would, 
according to the usual reckoning, place the former in 
the IInd or IIIrd Dynasty and the latter late in the 


Vth Dynasty, it would be interesting to know what, 
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if any, historical circumstances might have led in these 
periods to important reforms in the existing methods 
of reckoning time. 

Following an extremely valuable Introduction ex- 
plaining ‘the basic astronomical and calendarial con- 
cepts’’ dealt with in the book, Parker in his first 
chapter discusses the days of the Egyptian lunar 
month and their relations to the successive phases of 
the moon; and concludes that the first day of the 
month, psdntyw, was that on which ‘ 


of the moon was no longer visible in the eastern sky 


‘the old crescent 
before sunrise’’—in other words, the day of crescent 
invisibility. In the face of Parker’s thoroughly con- 
vincing arguments I do not doubt the correctness of 
this conclusion, and am inclined therefore to attribute 
to poetic license the wording of a hymn to the moon 
preserved in two private tombs of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty: ““O Moon who art in pfdntyw, brilliant of 
luster, thou art bright in the face of the Osiris, N, (as) 
he gazes upon thy beauty, . . . (as) he worships thy 
beams. . . .”” (see Metropolitan Museum . . . Papers, 
no. 9, pl. V, note 112). Perhaps, as Parker suggests 
in a letter of February 8th, 1951, the moon in pSdntyw, 
though in darkness to the living, may have been 
thought of as visible to the dead Egyptian in his role 
as the god Osiris (cf. §§297 -303 of the present book). 

Though he agrees with his colleague, Professor 
Neugebauer, that “‘the civil calendar of 365 days was 
not tied to Sothis at its introduction,” Parker does 
not, like Weill, Stock, Alliot, and others, regard this 
fact as an occasion for sweeping revisions in the gen 
erally accepted scheme of Egyptian chronology; but 
obviously recognizes that this chronology is based 
on other and more substantial factors than an as 
sumed ‘‘Sothic cycle,"’ and tends to confirm, rather 
than to reject it. His dating of the XIIth Dynasty 
at 1991-1786 B.c., though derived from sounder astro- 
nomical calculations, is essentially the same as that 
obtained some years ago by Wood and differs by less 
than a decade from that used by Meyer, Breasted, 
and other of the older historians; while his date of 
3110 B.c. for the rise of the first historic dynasty is 
only eighty-seven years lower than Meyer's date for 
the same event. 

Aside from its eminently sane and logical solutions 
of the basic problems of Egyptian calendrical develop- 
ment Parker's book, with its great wealth of well 
organized and clearly presented information, will long 
remain a standard reference work for students of 
ancient Egyptian calendars, chronology, and history. 
It is a most notable contribution to its science, fit 
to rank with the works of “those chronological giants, 
Brugsch, Meyer, and Borchardt’’—an achievement of 
which American scholarship may well be proud. 

C. Hayes 
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Ancient Egyptian Onomastica, by Alan HH. Gardiner. 
2 vols. + additional vol. of 27 plates. Pp. xxiii + 70 
+ 215* + 324. 11 Indexes. Oxford University Press, 
1947. $35.00. 


The work consists of the publication, with full 
commentary, of three Egyptian word- and name-lists 
from texts in the hieratic script. The earliest is the 
Ramesseum onomastic papyrus, discovered in 1896 
by Quibell in a late Middle Kingdom tomb, and dat- 
able to the eighteenth century B.c. It was deposited in 
the Berlin Museum in 1910 and is here published for 
the first time, with photographs. It includes lists of 
plants, liquids, birds, fishes, quadrupeds, southern 
fortresses, towns, cakes, cereals, sacrificial joints, and 
varieties of cattle, plus several smaller categories. 

The second list is based on the onomastikon of the 
scribe Amun-em-Opet (Gardiner uses the abbreviated 
form Amenopé), known from nine manuscripts, all 
but one of which are published here, the last having 
been brought to the author’s attention too late for 
inclusion. The manuscripts all date from the eleventh 
eighth centuries B.c. The most important of them, 
here published for the first time im extenso with photo- 
graphs, is the papyrus acquired in 1891 from Cairo 
dealers by the Russian Egyptologist, the late Vladimir 
1908 asked 
undertake its publication. The papyrus is in the Mos- 


Golenishchev, who about Gardiner to 
cow Museum of Fine Arts. It has often been referred 
to as the Golenfshchev “‘Glossary”’ but Gardiner (I, 
1-5) shows that this term is not a proper designation 
of this type of document. Of the other eight texts, 
four are in the British Museum and two in Cairo. 
The remaining two texts, papyrus fragments from the 
Ramesseum and a small ostrakon from the same source 
were published in hand-facsimile by Spiegelberg in his 
Hieratic Ostraka and Papyri found in the Ramesseum. 
The present locus of these two texts appears to be 
uncertain (I, 32, 35). The lists of the onomastikon of 
Amun-em-Opet contain eight categories: the cosmos; 
persons, offices and occupations; classes, tribes and 
types of men; towns; buildings, their parts, and types 
of land; agricultural lands, cereals and their products; 
beverages; parts of an ox and kinds of meat. 

The third onomastikon dealt with is a writing-board 
in the collection of University Ce lege, London. This 
short text includes two lists, one of occupations of 
temple personnel and the other of objects made by a 
wood-worker. This board, like the Amun-em-Opet 
texts, dates from the eleventh-eighth centuries B.c. 

The meat of this great work is the autographed 
portion, consisting of more than 400 pages of com- 
mentary on the words and names in the onomastikon 
of Amun-em-Opet, supplemented by three excursuses 
on the Syrian region known as Retenu, on certain 
18th Dynasty campaigns, and on the Delta branches 
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of the Nile. To many readers the commentary on the 
list of Egyptian towns (more than 150 pp.) will be of 
particular importance. This is supplemented by four 
plates containing a comparative table of fifteen ancient 
lists of Egyptian towns (the first ten of pre-Ptolemaic 
date), in topographical order from Aswan to the Delta. 
The Ramesseum onomastikon and the Golenishchev 
manuscript, here published for the first time are, as 
the author says, ‘‘the two most important Pharaonic 
lists of Upper Egyptian towns,” the latter greatly 
surpassing in length any other list. 

This work is undoubtedly consulted constantly by 
every Egyptologist, for its chief value is as an impor- 
tant work of reference. Eleven indexes, prepared by 
J. W. B. Barns, make the vast riches of the 
mentaries available to the researcher. 

LupLow BULL 
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Worterbuch der aegyptischen Sprache, Vol. VI: 
Deutsch-aegyptisches Worterverzeichnis in alpha- 
betischer und sachlicher Ordnung nebst Verzeich- 
nissen der koptischen, semitischen und griechischen 
Worter by tA. Erman and H. Grapow. Pp. viii + 
256. Berlin, Akademie-Verlag; Leipzig, J. C. Hin- 
richs, 1950. 


The main part of this new volume of the Wérterbuch 


194 pages to be exact, is taken up by a German- 
Egyptian dictionary compiled from the meanings given 
the Egyptian words in the earlier five volumes. Every 
German word or concept is followed by all the relevant 
Egyptian words in the order of the Egyptian alphabet, 
with their dates of first appearance and their volume 
and page reference. To this first part is appended an 
Anhang which gathers up and classifies in sixty-nine 
groups the alphabetically arranged, and hence scat 
Lists of the 
Coptic, Semitic and Hamitic, and Greek words cited 


tered, preceding words and concepts 


in the Wérterbuch, complete the volume. 

Despite the recognized defects of the Worterbuch 
proper, the uses to which the present book can be put 
should be numerous and important. To the philologist 
searching for the correct word to fit traces in a broken 
passage, it should offer a list of possible choices. To 
the student of Egyptian culture, it purports to gather 
together all references to various concepts, such as 
Schiffahrt, Mathematik, Medizin, and so on. To the 
comparative philologist the latter parts should be 
especially welcome, though it must be admitted that 
only the quite certain etymologies had been incor 
porated in the Worterbuch. 

The reviewer has injected a note of qualification 
into the previous paragraph for the unhappy reason 
that the utility of this volume depends on its accuracy 
and its comprehensiveness. In both aspects it appears 


to be sadly wanting. In the course of no more than an 
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hour's casual checking of material currently occupying 
his thoughts, the reviewer found evidence to justify 
the conclusion that not only did every meaning given 
in the Worterbuch not find a place in the German- 
Egyptian dictionary, but the arrangement (or rather 
lack of it) of closely related Egyptian words was either 
arbitrary and capricious or thoughtlessly mechanical. 

As a concrete example we might take the names of 
listed in their entirety 
Under the 
6th, 
he first day is listed all by itself 
Under ‘‘Tag und Nacht,” with 
the subheading, ‘‘Name bestimmter Tage,” are given 
the 11th, 16th, 18th, and The 7th and 23rd 


days are given also but only as first and third quarter 


the days of the lunar month 


Brugsch in his Thesaurus. 


long ago by 
heading ‘“‘Mondmonatstag,” are listed the 5th, 
8th, and 15th days 


under “‘ Neumondstag 
25th. 
of the moon (a defect of the Wérterbuch). Under ‘‘Tag 


des Mondmonats,” 


the 2nd and the 30th, with three errors, one of listing 


all the other days are given except 


two names for the 3rd day, the second of which, 


k2 pw, is really that of the 9th day (otherwise missing), 
another of giving Anw as the name of the 18th day, 
properly while the Wérterbuch gives as the 
name of a god associated with the 18th day, and a 
23rd day. The 
“Fest,”’ and the 30th 
ich also omits it 
Amon-Re 


given in I 85 both as °>Jmn-r* and as >Jmn-r t-nirw, 


similar one giving a god’s name for the 


2nd day is found only under 
is omitted because the Wértert 
to find 


Other examples were eas\ though 


is nowhere to be found in the German, but strangely 

enough appears in the Greek list under 'ApovpacwvOnp. 
Eprwot as the name of 

M irs Is not 

German nor does d§r appear in the 

Neither, for 

Saturn 


Again, in the Greek ¢ 


the planet Mars, but to be found in the 


Beiname of Horus 
that matter, do the names of Jupiter and 


appear there, though both are forms of Horus. 


The reviewer cannot feeling that such 


faults could be easily n iplied with further search. 


Certainly the volume has utility, but that this utility 
is much less than it oug » be is equally certain 
BROWN UNIVERSITY RICHARD A. PARKER 

The Egyptian Collections of the University Museum, 

by Hermann Ranke. Pp. 109, figs. 66, 2 maps. The 

y Museu I lelphia, 1950, (University 


3) 


ilade Iphia contains 


one ol he i ant 4 tian llections of thi 


country, but remained relatively 


unknown to those wl ave never visited the museum 


This guide by a distir 


iguished Egvptologist of wide 
Phila 
of the 


ent discoveries 


experience and | acquaintance with the 
delpt ia collection is an ¢€ ellent r ntation 
collection interpreted on the basis of re 


Che book is well planned for the Visitor 


for whom it 


Vuseum Bullet 1.15 mbers 
The University Museum in 
_ 
is written, with brief sketches of the 
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chronology and history of Egypt, a glossary of Egyp- 
tian deities, other relevant archaeological explanations 
being included with descriptions of individual objects. 
The important archaic material, easily the finest of its 
kind in the country, is discussed and well illustrated, 
bringing to the reader’s attention the famous door- 
socket from Hieraconpolis, one of the earliest great 
sculptures from Egypt, the monumental tombstone 
of Kine Kay-a and the rich collection of ivory carv- 
ings. The same detailed attention is given to the 
extensive collection of large monuments of the New 
Kingdom, among which are many architectural frag- 
ments otherwise almost unrepresented in American 
collections. Professor Ranke’s comments on these 
pieces will impress the reader with some feeling for 
the scale and richness of Egyptian architecture. The 
Amarna frescos are beautiful specimens of one of 
Egypt's great periods of painting. The publication does 
not deal exclusively with monumental objects but 
presents some important small-scale material—the 
spectacular pair of painted jars (fig. 41. Probably last 
third of Dyn XVIII rather than Dyn. XIX) from the 
Wallis collection, first exhibited in the Burlington 
Club exhibition of 1895; the statuette of an Amarna 
princess (fig. 42), long in the Fouquet collection, and 
the academic but superlatively fine fragment of late 
relief in fig. 44 which is of even finer quality than the 
illustration suggests. The hesitation one feels between 
a Saite and Late Dynastic date for this piece is 
indicative of our lack of knowledge of late Egyptian 
art. And what is to be said of the curious and ap- 
parently unique animal of fig. 24? Its inscription—a 
cartouche of Men-kheper-ra—is a precarious guide to 
dating. If the granite head of Hatshepsut (title page) 
is correctly identified, it is probably unique among 
stone sculpture of the period in having inlaid eyes and 
uraeus. Such are the problems common to all large 
Egyptian collections. 

The ideal form of a museum guide is a matter of 
opinion. The “Baedeker arrangement” of the present 
guide according to the present location of objects 
breaks the story of the historical development of 
Egyptian art, and also has the disadvantage of risking 
sudden obsolescence if major changes in installation 
are made. It is, however, a convenient arrangement 
for the average visitor to a museum and it was for this 
person that the book was written. For reference use 
by students some indication of measurements would 
be helpful although it is admittedly difficult to include 
them in a volume of this type. 

In publishing this informative and richly illustrated 
guide of the collection he has known so long, Pro- 
fessor Ranke has made the first comprehensive publi- 
cation of this collection, and produced a book which 
will be welcomed by the visitor and the specialist. 

THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM Joun D. Cooney 
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Agyptische Bildnisképfe griechischer und riémischer 
Zeit, by Heinrich Drerup. Pp. 28, pls. 16. Miinster 
in Westfalen, Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, 1950. (Orbis Antiquus, Heft 3. Herausgegeben 
von Franz Beckmann und Max Wegner. Schriften 
der Altertumswissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft an der 
Universitat Miinster). 


This short study deals with an important group of 
Late Egyptian sculptures, the portrait heads with 
back pillar whose main piece is the famous ‘‘Green 
Head” of the Berlin Museum. As the title implies, 
the author attributes these heads to the time after 
Alexander the Great and thus follows F. W. von 
Bissing and others who have long recognized that the 
“green heads” and related portraits could not have 
been created before the Ptolemaic Period. This attribu- 
tion, which is still much disputed by many Egyptolo- 
gists, has been proven by the author whose scholarship 
as a classical archaeologist enables him to draw for 
comparison on the large body of Greek and Roman 
portraiture. 

The Berlin “‘“Green Head” serves the author as a 
point of departure, and in carefully phrased charac- 
terizations he discusses most of the published por- 
traits and critically evaluates their relative standing. 
In doing so he has presented an attractively written, 
well-documented study which brings together a wealth 
of material that should arouse the interest of students 
in the Egyptian as well as in the classical field. The 
interrelation of Graeco-Roman and Egyptian sculp- 
ture is here fully recognized; it is indeed a pleasure 
to find such measured judgment which shows the 
wide knowledge of the author, and his ability to trace 
the Egyptian elements and to separate them from 
whatever foreign influence may have been at work. 

Without going into the problem of the chrono- 
logical position of the Berlin “Green Head” the author 
dates it to the beginning of the Ptolemaic reign and 
thus, in the opinion of this reviewer, reverses the order 
since the head is not the beginning, but the climax of 
a long development. The author, therefore, has to 
dispose of the obvious affinity between the ‘‘Green 
Head” and the Berlin bust of Julius Caesar (Bliimel 
R 9) by alleging that the Caesar portrait goes back 
to the same form principle as the ‘Green Head”’ 
without recapturing its style (“. . . deutlich an die 
Formengrundlage des Griinen Kopfes wiederankniipft, 
ohne seines Stiles habhaft zu werden.’’). Beside the 
material of the two heads, which is identical, there 
are too many other details common to both portraits 
to date them 250 years apart. And unless one assumes 
that the “Green Head” (or a similar life-size portrait) 
was on view when the Caesar bust was made in a 
deliberately archaizing manner, they must have been 
created within approximately the same generation. 


| 
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Since no adequate catalogue as yet exists of Egyptian 


sculpture after Alexander the Great, the author, like 
others before him, does not take into account how 
strongly the traditional style of the statuary persisted 
well into the first century B.c. although he does point 
out (in another context) that varied traditions flour- 
ished side by side during the final decline of Egypt 
and the rise of Rome. 

Two minor observations may be added. The Gul- 
benkian head (pl. 2 b; note 23) is not in New York, 
but on loan at the National Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton. Also, it is surprising that no reference is made to 
the statue of Sema-tawy (Ancient Egypt [1917] pp. 
146-148, 3 plates. K. Bosse, A gyptologische Forschun- 
gen 1 [1936] p. 42, no. 102) which represents a bald 
man with furrowed forehead and heavily lined features, 
a type whose connection with Roman Republican 
portraits cannot be overlooked. This statue is almost 
unique inasmuch as its back pillar is inscribed while 
most of the heads discussed by the author lack this 
vital aid of additional information. The absence of 
inscriptions on most Late Egyptian statues and stat- 
uettes with portrait heads is already a criterion of the 
period in which they were made, and although the 
author does not deal with this problem he presents 
enough material to render his study entirely convinc- 
ing in its main lines. 


OF Arts’ BERNARD V. BOTHMER 


The Early Cultures of North-West Europe, (H. M. 
Chadwick Memorial Studies) Edited by Sir Cyril 
Fox and Bruce Dickins. Pp. xv + 441, figs. 17, 
pl. 12. Cambridge University Press, 1950. $11.50. 


Hector Munro Chadwick retired in 1941 from the 
Elrington and Bosworth Chair of Anglo-Saxon in the 
University of Cambridge, which he had held since 
1912. 
sidered at that time, but wartime complications forced 


\ collection of studies in his honor was con- 


and the volume was not completed 
1947. 
Professor Chadwick's pupils demonstrate the wide 


postponemen 
until after his death in Contributions from 
range of his interests, which is further attested by the 
diverse subjects covered in his own bibliography. But 
in the main, he was more concerned with philology 
than archaeology. 

Of twenty-two articles included in this Memorial 
Volume, eight are on archaeological subjects, the 
others are devoted to history, literature and language. 
The larger part of the book is thus beyond the scope 
of this review. 

‘he eight articles on archaeological subjects are all 
of an extremely detailed nature, written largely for 
advanced specialists in English Prehistory. They are 
admirably presented, elaborately documented and 
adequately illustrated, but it is hard to see how they 
can have more than a limited appreciative audience. 
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In ‘The Long Barrow in Western Europe,” G. E. 
Daniel surveys the distribution of this type of mound 
but his preoccupation is largely with dating the cham- 
bered and unchambered types in Britain, and tracing 
their origins. As a tentative conclusion, he suggests a 
West Mediterranean beginning for the West European 
Long Barrow, indicating that a definitive answer lies 
in future excavation in the South of France 

In an excellently illustrated article, Elsie M. Clifford 
“The Cotswold Megalithic 
Grave Goods and their Background."’ The material 


is enhanced by a tabulation of the cairns, with a de- 


Culture: the 


discusses 


tailed listing of their contents, but apart from this and 


a meticulous typological analysis, no new conclusions 


are achieved. In a briefer article, but one largely 


Clare I. Fell 
“The Beaker 


and Lanca- 


similar in presentation and interest, 


discusses the very meagre remains of 
Cumberland, Westmoreland 


shire-North-of-the-Sands.” 


Period in 


Of the archaeological articles, the most stimulating 
Age," 


by Sir Cyril Fox. On the basis of recent archaeological 


is ‘Burial Ritual and Custom in the Bronze 
investigation, the author attempts, with some measure 
of success, to recover * the living ritual, the actual 
procedure of burial [and to attain] a glimpse of the 


thought and action of our early Bronze Age fore- 


bears.’’ On the ordinary basis of valuation, the eight 


barrows discussed are of meagre interest, but the 
author succeeds in breathing some life into the dull 
archaeological facts. His essay likewise points up the 
importance of the meticulous examination of the whole 
of an archaeological site, overlooking no seemingly 
insignificant detail 


J. M. de “The 
British Isles and the Beginning of the Northern Early 


Navarro, under the heading of 


3ronze Age,”” examines in great detail various tool 
trade influences across 


Europe via the Amber Route and through the British 


and weapon types, tracing 
Isles by sea to Denmark, Schlesvig-Holstein, Southern 
By an intricate, closely reasoned 
documented (144 footnotes in 28 
based 
evidence, some of which is not too certain, he con- 
cludes that the Northern 


and Central Sweden 
and very heavily 
pages) argument, albeit entirely on indirect 
Bronze Age can be 


1425 and 1400 B.c. to 


Early 
tentatively dated between ca 
ca. 1300 B.c. or slightly later 

In an essay entitled ‘Significant Objects at Sutton 


Hoo,” 


meaning of three objects 


D. Elizabeth Martin-Clarke investigates the 
the “Standard,” fragments 
of a stringed musical instrument and the ceremonial 
whetstone. Her object is to see this deposit as ‘‘a part 
that 
“special interest to a student 


of a world-wide phenomenon.’ Her comment 
these objec ts are all of 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry” suggests the basis for most 
of the archaeological essays in the volume. Her main 


preoccupation is with the iron “Standard,” an artifact 
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of unknown use. Tracing analogies across Europe and 
to Central Anatolia, and even to Ur of the Chaldees, 
aided by references to Beowulf and other Anglo-Saxon 
poems, the author ‘‘discovers’’ deep religious signifi- 
cance in the object, which she concludes to be a 
military banner with pre-Roman pagan symbolism. 
“Gods and 
“To seek for 


illustrations of the legends and myths of the pagan 


H. R. Ellis Davidson begins her essay 
Heroes in Stone,”’ with the comment: 
past carved on the memorial stones and crosses of 
Anglo-Saxon England is to embark on a subject which 
has provoked wilder flights of interpretative fancy 
than any other branch of Anglo-Saxon studies.” 
Without indulging in the too fanciful, Mrs. Davidson 
succeeds in identifying some pre-Christian figures of 
legend, and in pointing out how vague and tantalising 
is the evidence. 

In the concluding article in the archaeological sec- 
tion of the volume, Basil R. S. and Eleanor M. Magaw 
discuss “The Norse Heritage in the Isle of Man,” 
emphasizing some features of the Norse period ‘‘which 
now appear more clearly in the light of recent re- 
search.” The great bulk of their material is drawn 
from historical and literary research, with which they 
have reinforced the earlier periods by a summary 
treatment of the archaeological evidence. Their pres- 
traces the Norse history of the area, the 
“Kingdom of the Isles,” 


entation 
its relation to other Norse 
colonies, and late survivals of Norse institutions in 
Man into subsequent historically documented periods. 

A review of a Memorial Volume such as this can 
hardly rise above the level of a catalogue of the essays 
in the collection. The connecting thread naturally 
lies in the interests and teachings of the scholar in 
whose honor the work was undertaken. Full justice 
to the essays, as works of acute scholarship, could 
be achieved only by a biography of Professor Chad- 
wick, which would brilliantly clarify the intensity, 
direction and interest of his students, so well exempli- 
fied in this volume. For it can be clearly seen that here 
the concern is mainly with the literary and historical 
material on the Early Cultures of North-West Europe. 
Such a preoccupation is valid and valuable, but the 
innate ethnocentrism of the writers and their all-too- 
obvious attempts to avoid the accusation of unwar- 
ranted has led them to narrow 
horizon, and to fail to take full advantage of the clarifi- 


conclusions their 
cation which their knowledge might have brought to 
the over-all problem of the history of European culture. 
Daniel, de Navarro, 
Clifford and Fox, present in accessible form material 


Four of the essays, those by 


from many obscure European publications. The vol- 
ume, therefore, has some value as a reference work 
for American libraries. Its value as a contribution to 
knowledge is less patent 


BELOIT COLLEGE WILLIAM J. GODFREY, JR. 
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El Castro y la Necropolis del Hierro Celtico de 

Chamartin de la Sierra (Avila), by the late Juan 
Moran 
the Comi- 


Cabré Aguilé, Encarnatién Cabré de 
Antonio Molinero Pérez. Published by 


and 


saria General de Excavaciones Arqueoldégicas (Acta 
Arqueolégicas Hispanica. Vol. 5). Pp. 237; figs. 16; 
pls. 102, plans 4. Madrid, 1950. $25. 


This handsome volume deals with the Celtic town 
or castro on the Mesa de Miranda at Chamartin de la 
Sierra near Avila in central Spain, and also with the 
neighboring cemetery of La Osera. The town itself 
was surrounded with stone fortifications with towers 
and gates, and this system was twice enlarged. A 
plan is given of the site, and there are also detailed 
plans showing the gates and towers. The second addi- 
tion to the wall overlapped part of the cemetery 

The cemetery was more extensively excavated than 
the castro, and in five seasons about 2000 graves were 
unearthed. The cemetery was excavated in several 
zones, of which Zone VI is very fully described. These 
graves contained swords of the belated Hallstatt type 
that lingered long in Spain, fibulae, horse trappings, 
and pottery. Among the pots are a few with painted 
semicircles resembling Iberian painted pottery. This 
material has been very carefully studied and com- 
pared with similar material in other parts of the 
Iberian peninsula. It seems on the whole to date from 
the fourth and third centuries B.c 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY HuGH HENCKEN 


The Aegean and the Orient in the Second Millennium 
B.C. by Helene J. Kantor. Monographs on Archae 
ology and Fine Arts sponsored by the Archaeological 
Institute of America and the College Art Assoc la 
tion of America No. IV (The Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America Monograph No. 1). Pp. 107, pls. 26. 
George Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wis- 
consin, 1947. $5.00. 


In this excellent study of the impact of Aegean 
civilization upon the Near East in the second mil 
lennium B.c., which, with the addition of the preface, 
two appendices and an index, is a reprint of the article 
which appeared in the AJA 51 (1947) 1-103, Miss 
Kantor has tackled one of the most significant prob 
lems of Aegean archaeology and has brought to bear 
upon it her fine training in Oriental studies and her 
keen analysis of decorative patterns. Despite the fact 
that this study has been undertaken geographically 
from the Oriental side and attempts to reveal how 
and when Aegean influence penetrated the 


rather than how 


Orient 
Oriental influence entered Aegean 
art, it shows an acute awareness of some of the most 
baffling problems of Aegean archaeology, and the 
conclusions reached in it will be welcomed especially 


by students in the Aegean field. 
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The first chapter concerns the initial Aegean pene 
tration of the Orient by Crete, dealing with the distri- 
bution of Middle Minoan objects, particularly Ka- 
mares ware, in Egypt and Syria, and with the more 
controversial aspects of local imitations of Cretan 
forms at Ras Shamra and possible Cretan influence 
on the Tud treasure and on metal vessels from Byblos. 
In a second section spiraliform designs of XIIth Dy 
nasty Egyptian scarabs and New Kingdom ceiling 
decorations are analyzed, and the author concludes 
that they did not evolve from the amorphous spirals 
of the First Intermediate Period but owed their origin 
to Crete and were transmitted to Egypt by ‘‘Minoan 
traders, who probably carried metal goods and textiles 
in addition to their ceramic wares.”’ The juxtaposition 
of Minoan and Egyptian patterns in pls. 2-5 makes 
this conclusion highly attractive, although the re 
viewer finds it difficult to believe that the New King 
dom ceiling decorations could have evolved without 
renewed Aegean influence. In considering spiraliform 
ornament in Asia, the author reaches no definite con- 
clusions concerning the Abishemu bowl from Byblos 
and the Mari paintings. Here, as elsewhere in the 
book, one regrets that the role of Asia emerges less 
clearly than that of Egypt, and one feels that with 
fuller excavation of Syria and final publication of Ras 
Tell 


will be forthcoming 


Shamra and Atchana, more definitive results 

Chapter II, on Aegean relations with the East in the 
Late Bronze I and II periods, begins with a catalogue 
of Aegean vases found in Egypt and the Levant and 
reaffirms the startling conclusion pointed out by Wace 
and Blegen (Klio 32 [1939-40] 131-147) that with 
three or four exceptions all can be ascribed to mainland 
rather than Cretan origin. Miss Kantor contends that 
Mvycenae was already engaged in active trade with the 
East and was beginning to establish the trade routes 
and colonies (witness the new German excavations at 
Miletus, 


author only in time to be fully evaluated in an appen 


the results of which were available to the 


dix) which were to be exploited in the LH III period. 
Miss Kantor’s analysis of the Keftiu representations 
in Egyptian tributary scenes stresses their Aegean 
character and renounces Wainwright's Anatolian 
theory, on the grounds that he has overemphasized 
the accuracy of the Egyptian painter and that the 
tradition is one of declining trustworthiness. She is on 
somewhat dubious ground, however, when she at 
tempts to evaluate the mainland vs. Minoan aspects 
of the representations. As far as physical appearance 
goes, it seems reasonably certain to the reviewer that 
the 


if indeed he 


Egyptian artist intended to represent Minoans, 
had any first-hand opportunity of ob 
serving the differences between them. Apart from the 
Shaft 


gold signets and one of the daggers from the 


Graves, we have no evidence for the use of the Minoan 
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kilt and flowing tresses on the mainland; and in these 
examples the whole appearance is so Minoanized that 
one may presume that the artist, if he was a main- 
lander, was portraying a kind of epic scene, « the 
lion hunt, in the fashionable artistic idiom of his day. 
As more trustworthy examples of the actual appear- 
of tl 
gold masks from the Shaft Graves, 
Mycenag 
the stelai. Completely un-Minoan and un-Keftian are 


The 
and leggings of LH III Mycenaean frescoes and pic 


ance of Mycenaeans lis period, I would cite the 


the inlaid heads 


on the silver cup from and to a lesser extent 


the beards and straight profiles sleeved tunic 


torial-style vases undoubtedly originated earlier and 


could have been tiate mainlanders 


The 


envoys is, as Miss Kan 


used to differer 


evidence from the arried by Keftian 


unjustly weighted 


toward the ainian au n han ¢ 


preserva 


tion of so many sels in the Shaft Graves. 


Even so, most forms are about equally at home in both 


with many o 1 ones having an 


Minoan 


being more frequent i 


regions 


ultimate filler 


origin ar with the conical 

\ few words might be 
appended to the drawings of Keftian objects on pl 
9: the pattern below the first 


row of handles on the 


palace-style jar {( ield; the quatrefoil 


inlays of the bull and bull rhyt land K 
ably of 


from 


ire prob 


rigin he toreador fresco 


\egean or 


Knossos and later cenaean pictorial-style 


ton from Shaft Grave IV 
and N.) 


the pro-mainland eviden he LH I and II vases 


gold lioness rhy 


the 


vases; 
is the best parallel to M {le it Thus, despite 
reviewer believes 


cord of 


found in Egy 
the 


still 


that the Keftiu re; 


isles,’ i.e. Cretans 
current as envoy 
miliar 


personages f1 


pansion in the Middle Kingdom 
The final section of (¢ apter II discusses tl 


t nainland re 


The 


the wealtl 


cult and importa 
LH 


that are raised nas ti yurce 


lations in the problems 
of the 
Shaft Graves nt of Cretan sovereignty over 
Greece, the ‘‘mainland ction’ al vle 
of LM II 
are 


ol 
Miss Kantor has n« 


the ‘ r tl lestruction of Knossos, 


Lege in ar hae- 


and it is small wor r thé na lew 


some of the ] t t beset 


ogists, pages 
omplete solution. She 


alliec herself ith he ace Blegen Kar » cor 
in favor of mainland racial and political ind 
rete, arn i } vn that the I 


pendence of ( nainland 


was the active par I rade witl rypt and the 


Levant 


admits, 
either because they were Hil 
vecause the vere ilread) fa 
m the first wave of Aegean ex- 
tinge 
In the third chapter, dealing th the influence of 
the Aegean up the arts of Egypt and western Asia 
in the LB I and II periods, the largest and most 
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style. Through a careful analysis of the dagger 
of Ahmose and related monuments contrasted with 
stock Egyptian animal poses (well assembled in the 
line drawings of pls. 13-21), Miss Kantor argues con- 
vincingly in favor of an Aegean origin of the flying 
gallop and kindred poses, ultimately derived from 
Crete but disseminated to Egypt via the mainland 
where such poses were well assimilated by the time 
of the Shaft Graves. She disagrees with Edgerton’s 
theory of a spontaneous evolution of the fiying gallop 
from nature. After twenty pages on the extent of 
Aegean influence in Egypt, the three-page discussion 
on Asia is somewhat an anticlimax. This is certainly 
not entirely to Miss Kantor’s discredit, for she has 
cautiously renounced any far-reaching claims of Mi- 
noan influence at Tell Atchana. Some of her state- 
ments, however, regarding the chronological impossi- 
bility of Aegean influence on the light-on-dark tech- 
nique of ‘“Atchana ware” are not completely accurate, 
for although the acme of this technique falls in the 
Middle Minoan period, isolated examples show that it 
was still current as late as 1450 B.c. The light-on-dark 
stirrup jar from Minet-el-Beida has been redated by 
Schaeffer in Ugaritica II to Late Ugaritic II, ie. 
1450-1365 B.c.; a three-handled jar with feathery 
plants in white on a red ground from Enkomi O.T. 
84 (BM Cat. I, 2, C 331) is certainly of Aegean origin, 
though its exact date is not known to me; and finally 
the use of light-on-dark in the main decorative zone 
of certain LH IIIA vases (e.g. the birds on the krater 
from Maroni—BM Cat. I, 2, C 332), and its reappear- 
ance in the late mainland pictorial style of LH IHIC 
show that this tradition never really died. Whether it 
has any direct bearing on ‘‘Atchana ware”’ is, however, 
a different matter. The reviewer does feel, nonetheless, 
that once the Syrian sites have been more fully exca- 
vated and published the extent of Aegean influence 
may well be in inverse proportion to the space Miss 
Kantor has allotted it. 

The last chapter on Late Helladic III commerce 
and its effect upon the art of the Near East could, of 
course, easily be the subject of a book, and conse- 
quently the material has been handled rather spottily. 
Mycenaean pottery is discussed briefly in a resume 
dealing with its distribution in the Levant, but no 
mention is made of the pictorial style and the contro- 
versial question of its origin—whether, with Sjéqvist 
and Furumark, it was primarily a Levantine develop- 
ment, or whether, as in the opinion of the reviewer and 
the late J. F. Daniel, it was produced on the mainland 
with the Eastern market clearly in mind. The effect 
of the mass importation of Mycenaean ware during 
the fourteenth and first two thirds of the thirteenth 
century upon local contemporary and subsequent 
wares should not be overlooked—witness the so-called 


“Rude Style” from Cyprus and North Syria, ‘‘Philis- 
tine ware” and to a lesser extent some Cypriote Iron 
Age pottery. In contrast to the rather sketchy dis- 
cussion of pottery (occasioned perhaps by the ap- 
pearance of Furumark’s Mycenaean Pottery) is the 
full treatment of carved ivories in which Miss Kantor 
goes farther than Barnett (PEQ 1939, 4-19) in dis- 
tinguishing between genuine Mycenaean work and 
Oriental productions under strong Aegean influence. 
The reviewer agrees with her conclusion that the 
Potnia Theron relief from Minet-el-Beida is more 
Oriental than Aegean in style and conception, but 
would not cite the similar ivory relief from Mycenae 
(pl. 22 F) as an example of Aegean workmanship. 
There seems no reason to believe that many of the 
so-called Mycenaean ivories, even those found on the 
mainland, could not have been manufactured in some 
eclectic eastern center, such as Ras Shamra, for the 
ships that carried Mycenaean pottery eastward surely 
did not return home empty of wares from the Orient. 
In the reviewer’s opinion, Miss Kantor is correct 
in associating the Enkomi gaming board and mirror 
handles with the gold bowls from Ras Shamra as 
products of an eclectic Asiatic-Aegean atelier, in which 
the animal style is the main token of Aegean influence. 
The gaming board, which she connects with the metal 
fittings and tripod from Cyprus (at last satisfactorily 
dated and analyzed), shows that the Aegean animal 
style survived on that island as late as the reign of 
Rameses III. Although agreeing with Miss Kantor 
that the chariot group with its Asiatic hunters and 
the flying bird of the gaming board are non-Aegean, 
the reviewer would take exception to her statement 
that the “ 
to the Mycenaean tradition (cf. the pictorial-style 
vases from Cyprus, BMCat. I, 2, C 403 and 416). 
Concerning her discussion of decorative patterns, I 
find the tricurved arch network and the stacked tri- 
curved arch quite unrelated, the first being an elabora- 


rather clumsy bull at bay’ does not belong 


tion of the net pattern, the second a stylization of the 
veined rock border, the use of which as a frame on the 
Megiddo ivory (pl. 26 B) can be paralleled in the 
Aegean (cf. the toreador fresco from Knossos and 
the short ends of the Hagia Triada sarcophagus). It 
should be noted, however, that these Aegean parallels 
show a much more tectonic treatment of the corner 
and argue in favor of Miss Kantor’s attribution of the 
Megiddo ivory to an Asiatic craftsman. 

This excellent monograph ends with a brief con- 
clusion in which the author promises a further study 
of ‘‘certain plant motives . which link Western 
Asia with the mainland in the LH III period.” It 
is to be hoped that she will expand her studies still 
further and may at some time see fit to approach the 
material from the opposite point of view, viz. Oriental 


1952] 
influence on Aegean art of the Late Bronze Age. 
Such competent scholars who are trained in both the 
Aegean and Oriental fields are all too few. 


The book is well printed with few typographical 
Only a 


referring to the wooden pyxis lid from Saqqara (pl. 


errors. few mistakes were noted, such as 
24 A) among ivory imports on p. 85 and calling Wace’s 


new ivory from Mycenae a ‘‘double” rather than a 
“triple’’ statuette (88). The twenty-six plates are 
almost entirely based upon accurate and beautiful 
line drawings by the author which are so fine that the 
poor quality of the few photographic reproductions 
stands out by comparison. 

SarA A. IMMERWAHR 


New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Symbols of the Gods in Mesopotamian Art, by F. 
Douglas Van Buren (Analecta Orientalia 23). Pp. 


xvi + 191. Rome, 1945, 


This highly informative volume by E. Douglas Van 
Buren, an 


preter 


outstanding and highly productive inter- 
f Mesopotamian art for many years, fills a 
widespread and keenly felt need on the part of all 
scholars and historians interested in the ancient civili- 
zations. In the course of the past hundred years Meso- 
potamian excavators have brought to light innumer- 
able s , clay, and metal art objects on which are 
depicted many and varied scenes from the religious 
and cultic life of the people. But as yet practically no 
adequate comprehensive treatments of the material 
have appeared, and the scholar in search of essential 
data finds it necessary to wade through a huge and 
scattered mass of excavation and 


widely reports 


museum catalogues. Now, as a direct result of Mrs. 


Van 


suming, and highly frustrating labor will be reduced to 


3uren’s new volume, this wasteful, time-con- 


a minimum, at least for students of that aspect of 
Mesopotamian art and religion which concerns the 
svmbols of the gods. For in addition to the illuminating 
comments and interpretations which constitute the 
main text of the volume, the reader will find a huge 
number of invaluable reference notes which the author 
has accumulated in the course of many years of con 
centrated concern with the outer form and inner mean- 
ing of the Mesopotamian art motives and designs. 
The book begins with an Introduction concerned 
with a general discussion of the nature and purpose of 
the Mesopotamian “‘symbols of the gods" as evi 
denced from the cuneiform texts. The remainder of the 
book consists of thirteen sections, one for each of the 
twelve classes of divine symbols: agricultural, animals, 
architectural, bodily parts, celestial bodies, dress, 
Egyptian symbols, geometric designs, household uten- 
sils, scepters, symbols of power, weapons, and finally a 


group of unidentified symbols. Each section is further 
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subdivided into as m subsections as there are 


iny 


symbols within each class, the numbers 


individual 


ranging from a minimum of four toa maximum of nine 


Following an index of names of gods, persons, places 
Sumerian and Akkadian words, rites and legends, is a 
table of designs which provide the reader with one 


illustrative example of each divine symbol 


Mrs. Van Buren’s study constitutes of course only a 


general survey of the symbols of the gods and their 


significance; as the author notes in the Introduction, 


“a monograph might be written about any one of the 


more important items.’’ Moreover, it is to be stressed 


that not a few of the attempted identifications and 
interpretations are of a highly tentative character and 
should be regarded as speculative assumptions rather 
fact 


than definitive statements of Fortunately, by 


and large the conclusions in this book do not depe nd 


too much on references to and quotations fr ym, trans 


lations of Sumerian literary texts, a practice which has 
trom I \ ue oO me ot 
Mesopotamian art 


Sumerian translations are by 


tended to detract the 


author's earlier works on motives. 
no means comparable 
from the point of view and reliability to 


Greek, 


Considerable progress 


ol certainty 
Hebrew trar 
leed 


but even the 


Latin, or slations, for example 


been made in this 


field in the past two de most recent 


Sumerian translatior juoted too readily 


and without a con unt of hesitancy and 


qualification ranslations of some 


decades ago, they are so full of pitfalls that it would be 


far wiser for the non-specialist to refrain from using 


them altogether unless he can have them controlled 


by a cuneiformist. The volume under review, as already 


noted, sticks largely to a comparative analysis of the 


Mesopotamian divine symbols as evidenced by the 


form, design, and configuration of their individual 


motifs, and is all the more valuable for that reason 


All 
to the author for 


Orientalists and historians are deeply indebted 


prehensive survey of a highly 
Pohl and the Pontifical 


complex theme, and ) ither I 
, effort, 


siblical Institute for the vision 


and resolution 
which made its publication possible. 
UNIVERSITY MusEUM  SAMUEI 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


NOAH KRAMER 


Ideas of Divine Rule in the Ancient East, by C. J. 
Gadd (The Schweich Le Acad 
emy, 1945). Pp. 101 


tures of the British 
London, 1948. $3.00 


his little book is one of the more sober and lucid 


accounts of the religious ideas current in the ancient 


Near East to appear in recent years. Its author, C. J. 
PI 

Gadd, keeper of the Babylonian and Egyptian De- 

partments in the Britism Museum, is primarily a 

the 


cuneiform scholar, one of most careful and ex 


perienced in the field. Over the past quarter century 
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he has copied and studied hundreds of clay documents 
written in the Akkadian and Sumerian languages, and 
has translated and interpreted many of them. In the 
book under review, he presents some of his more 
general conclusions on Assyro-Babylonian religious 
thought patterns, and compares them with what is 
known of the various other peoples of the ancient 
Near East down to the time of Persian dominance. The 
result is a careful, thoughtful, and well-rounded syn- 
thesis, with a particularly refreshing tendency toward 
understatement. 

The book is a somewhat expanded version of three 
lectures delivered by Mr. Gadd in 1945 in the well- 
known series of Schweich Lectures on Biblical Archae- 
ology. The first, entitled ‘‘The God,” begins with a 
discussion of the hierarchical character of the pantheon 
which pervades all the polytheistic peoples of an- 
tiquity, and then proceeds with an analysis of the 
ancient notions underlying the various stories involv- 
ing the creation of man, cultural heroes and the 
“legendary” age when gods and men intermingle 
freely. It continues with a comparative sketch of some 
of the more common techniques of divine communica- 
tion, such as clairvoyancy, divination, prophecy and 
dreams, and concludes with an analysis of divine 
apologetics and the dying god dilemma in the light 
of ancient mythopoeic thought. 

The second lecture, entitled ‘‘The King,"’ begins 
with a brief sketch of the diverging ideas of the ancients 
concerning the origin of kingship; in Gadd’s succinct 
words, kingship was conceived by them as having 
been either ‘‘assumed”’ (in Egypt), “bestowed”’ (in 
Mesopotamia), or ‘‘permitted”’ (in Israel) by the gods. 
It next takes up the different notions concerning the 
functions of the king as an intermediary between man 
and god, his religious obligations, his duties to his 
subjects, and continues with some brief comment on 
the ideas of the king’s right of accession to the throne, 
his coronation and investiture, as well as on the vexing 
problem of his divinity. Following a most lucid and 
concise sketch of Babylonian divination in the service 
of the Government, ‘particularly the extispicium 
Gadd has done considerable and valuable original 
research in this branch of cuneiform studies—, the 
lecture concludes with an interesting exposition of 
the presumed divergent purposes of the royal inscrip- 
tions in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

The third and last lecture, entitled ‘“‘The People,” 
is devoted to the ancient’s ideas with regard to the 
life of the plain citizen, the jovs and sorrows of the 
ordinary mortal as opposed to god and king. It points 
out the human need which led to the adoption of 
domestic gods closer to the individual and his needs 
than the more remote deities of his pantheon. It 


continues with an analysis of the formal as opposed 
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to the moral character of behaviour judgment, and 
in this connection, sketches in some detail the omen- 
literature current particularly in Babylonia. The book 
closes with a brief sketch of the Babylonian proverb 
and wisdom compositions, the type of literature which 
is most revealing for their moral and philosophical 
outlook upon life. As is obvious from the preceding 
outline, sketchy as it is, Gadd’s little book is a valuable 
addition to the broader studies of the ancient Near 
East, and it is a privilege to recommend it warmly 
to the scholar and humanist. 

In conclusion the following brief, specific comment 
may prove of value: For the difficult Sumerian con- 
cept of me (cf. pp. 11-12, and note 7), see now also 
JCS 2, 47 ff. The problem of the mortality of the gods 
(cf. 31-32) is largely a matter of semantics and exists 
to no small extent for modern man as well. As far as 
the ancients are concerned, it is to be pointed out that 
no matter what the theologian or poet may say to the 
contrary, the mortality of the gods is constantly im- 
p. 34 
“heroic 
age,”’ cf. now my ‘Heroes of Sumer” (PAPS 90, 
120-130) and “New Light on the Early History of the 
Ancient Near East’’ (AJA 52, [1948] 156-164); it is 
interesting to note that Gadd and I came upon the 


plicit in their anthropomorphic concepts. On 
Gadd hints at the existence of a Sumerian 


idea of a Mesopotamian “heroic age” quite inde- 
pendently. The communistic economy which Gadd 
and other scholars postulate for the early Sumerian 
city-states (cf. 37) may turn out to be by no means as 
widespread as the extant administrative records 

these come by and large from temple precincts 

seem to indicate. In Fara, for instance, where private 
houses were excavated, we find buying and selling of 
real estate as early as the middle of the third millen- 
nium B.c. In Lagash, to judge from the still obscure 
Enhegal-tablet (PBS 9 No. 2), which dates from about 
the middle of the third millennium, even the king 
had to buy and pay for land he wished to acquire. 
This is further corroborated by the well-known Uru- 
kagina reform text (cf. SAK 46 ff.), which seems to 
know of private ownership of land and real estate. 
Gadd's statement on p. 40 that the title of sanga was 
reserved for the king from the time of Entemena 
(about 2400 B.c.) seems incorrect, cf. now Schneider, 
JCS 1, 122-142. Similarly, the suggestion there made 


that the Elamite sukkals were apostles of the gods 
rather than representatives of earthly rulers is most 
unlikely. The 
conscience in Mesopotamia (cf. 68) is indicated in no 
Nanshe 


composed probably in the last quarter of the third 


existence of the notion of a social 


uncertain terms in a hymn to the goddess 


millennium B.c.; the text, reconstructed from four- 


teen tablets and fragments, is now being prepared 


for publication by Jacobsen and the reviewer. On p. 


} 
| 
H 
} 
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88, the verb in lines 14 and 16 of the first passage there 


quoted is ig—kid ‘‘to open. 


UNIVERSITY MuseuM SAMUEL NOAH KRAMER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Ancient Near Eastern Texts (relating to the Old 
Testament) translated by W. F. Albright, H. L. 
A. Goetze, S. N. Kramer, T. J. Meek, 
Oppenheim, R. Pfeiffer, A. Sachs, E. A. 

r, F. J. Stephens and J. Wilson; edited by 
Pritchard. Princeton University Press, 1950. 


i + 525. $15.00. 


olume of Ancient Near Eastern Texts (ab- 


breviated ANET) in translation is intended primarily 


for Old Testament scholars. However, inasmuch as it 
happens to be also the best available corpus of docu 


ments from the time and area, the book is of value for 


holars interested in the oriental background 


Greek s 
of classical literature. This review is devoted to paral 
lels between ancient Near East literature and the 
Homeric I pl 

\side from such accidental similarities as may exist 
between any far-flung products of the human mind, 


organic connections between the ancient 
» early Greeks. The Semitic world made 

land on the Ionians via the Hittites and 
\natolian peoples; and by sea on the various 
al Greeks (both islanders and mainlanders) via 
Phoenicians and their northern counterparts at 
Phoenicia are re- 


tells of Hecuba's 


Ugarit. Contacts with 
Iliad 6.290 which 
broidered by women from Sidon 
Od. 21.362 


ports like 
flected in the 
robes er 
5 tells of a curse whereby a herdsman 
is attacked or devoured by his own dogs. The Gil- 
gamesh Epic (6.60 ff.; ANET p. 84) tells of how Ishtar 


transformed a herdsman into a wolf so that 


his dogs bit him 


cruelly 
In evaluating this and the following 
parallels, we must bear in mind not only the content, 
but the fact that the matter is singled out for celebra 
literature. That societies practicing herd- 


he two, and fancy a 


tion In epi 
ing and magic should combine t 
shepherd menaced by his own dogs through the po 
tency of a curse, might well be coincidental; but that 
the societies should include this item in their epic 
repertoires is less likely coincidental, provided a his 
toric relation exists between those societies. Further- 
more the likelihood diminishes with the multiplication 
of striking parallels. 

In Od. 20.299 a grievous insult is perpetrated by 
hurling the foot of an ox (€ppife Bods roda xexpi 
maxein). Vengeance for the foot (roddés) has to wait 
until Od. 22.287-91 but come it must. In the Gil- 
gamesh Epic (6.160 ff.; ANET p. 85), Enkidu insults 
Ishtar by heaving the right leg of the Bull of Heaven 
at her. 
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formulae shared 
and Near East. Thus 
npryéveca pododaxrvaros nws (Od. 2.1,8.1, et 
With the 
glow of dawn”’ used to introduce sections of the Gilga 
mesh Epic (ANET pp. 88, 93, 94 
Che formula @\A 6€ ror Epéw (Tl. 1.297; Od. 16.299, 
17.548, etc.) 


argmk 


T here are 


tween Homer 


is anticipated by the Mesopotamian first 


tly like I min rgmm 


will I 


and here’s something more I would 


is used exact gariti 


(literally ‘“‘a repetition of words tell 
thee’’) translated 
tell thee” (ANET p. 132) and 
(ANET p. 151 
} 


Jetween speech 


“moreover this will I 
ind concrete results, Homer uses 
16.11, cf 


uttered, when 


the cliché ob mw may elpnro eros bre (Od 
word fully 
Ugaritic 


351 et “not was the 
(such and suc k place bph rgm lysa' 


bSpth hwth (literally ‘‘from his mouth the word had not 
yet gone forth, nor his speech from his lips’) trans 


ANET p. 154, 


His speech 


hath the word 


} 


lated thrice in Scarce 


left his mouth left his lips’’ (when such 

and such happene 
rhe repetition « verbally identical 

messages or other variant wording, is 

Homer Compare deceptive 

\gamemnon in 2.1-15 2 

157-65 173-81 and 24.144 


where the equations are exact as to 


common it dream 
that Zeus sends 
60-70 (cf 
171-87 


but 


| 
also 
sense 


not as to length or wo ich _unidentical 


repetitions are also characteristic of ancient Near East 


literature. To take only one of the ubiquitous ex 


amples: The repetition in ANET p. 144 omits “Serfs 
without number, Peasants beyond counting" found 
143 


Variations 1s a warnll 


on p icates normally contain 


igainst emending one to equal 
another 


Phe 


higher 


literary \ lin 1 nu 

Near 

Thus é000v évveaxtAor H dexaxir\or 

5.860-1; cf. 14. 148-9) is to be 

ousand fields 
138 


one is c East 
epics 
avépes év (Il 
compared with Ugaritic ‘“‘a tl ten 
ANET pp 
towns he 
Baal of [Zaphon’s] s[ummit 
(ANET p. 134 


found in other Near East literatures including Hittite 


thousand acres” ) and 


took, seventy-seven hamlets; 


“sixty-six 
eighty (took , ninety Baal 
of the sum[mit|” The same device is 
The abuse of handmaids at banquets by evil guests 
Od. 20.318-9 (cf That 
Baal and 
Anath Cycle is quite clear. Accordingly, “banquet 
(ANET p 132) is to be 


“banquet of the abuse of handmaids” 


is singled out in 22.37 etc.) 


the same element is present in the Ugaritic 
of handmaids’ lewdness”’ 
corrected to 
an abomination which Baal detests. (The translation 
“abuse” has been proposed by certain scholars, inde 
pendently of the Homeric parallel.) 


When Telemachus tells his mother to return to 


93 
Pp. ) 
his 
there 
East 
an it 
OL 
coas 
the 
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feminine affairs (Od. 21.352-3) and leave fighting to 
men, he firmly reminds her 7 of ov 6’ wernoer 
miioe padtora 6° évoi. Compare the Ugaritic hero 
Aghat’s taunt to the goddess Anath: ‘““My bow is 
[a weapon for] warriors. Shall now females [with it] to 
the chase?” (ANET p. 152). In the same scene (ANET 
p. 151) Anath offers Aqhat immortality, which he 
refuses, much as Calypso offers Odysseus immortality, 
which he refuses (Od. 23.335-7). 

For a hero to shed a shower of tears is quite in 
keeping with the Homeric mood (Il. 1.348-63) pre- 
cisely as in the Ugaritic Legend of Keret (ANET 
p. 143; cf. Psalm 6.7 and Od. 19.591-6). 

With Od. 20.14-16 (@s 6€ xiwy 
BeBSoa avip’ ayvoinoac’ ide 
Te Ss pa Tov Evdov tAaKTEL Ayatouevou 
Kaxa €pya) compare Ugaritic “Like the heart of a 
clow] for her calf, Like the heart of a ewfe] for her 
lamb, So’s the heart of Ana[th] for Baal’? (ANET p. 
140). In both cases these 


violent action. 


words are the prelude to 

It is characteristic of the epic tradition to send 
messengers in pairs. Thus Agamemnon sends his two 
heralds Talthybius and Eurybates (Il. 1.320 ff.). This 
is a recurrent feature of Near East literature (cf. 2 
Kings 5.23), notably at Ugarit, where Gapn and Ugar 
bear Baal’s messages (ANET pp. 135, 138); to men- 
tion only one of many such pairs of emissaries. 

Our study of these parallels shows that there are 
more Homeric connections with Ugaritic than any 
other ancient Near East literature. This is due to the 
facts (1) that Ugarit enjoyed land contact with the 
Semitic world plus sea contact with the Greek world; 
(2) that the Aegeo-Minoan Greeks exerted influence 
on Ugarit?; and (3) that the Ugaritic epics® reflect 
roughly the same stage of warfare as the Homeric 
poems. Thus in Homer and Ugarit there are infantry 
and chariotry but no cavalry (II. 11.527-9, 720, 745-6; 
12.66 etc.); and the weapons include the sword, spear, 
bow and sling (cf. Il. 13.716 etc.); see also C. H. 
Gordon, Ugaritic Literature (Rome 1949) 124. A strik- 
ing agreement in detail is Od. 4.590-1 where a chariot 
equipped with three horses is offered as a lavish gift 
exactly as in the Ugaritic Legend of Keret where 
“three horses (and) a chariot’? should not be mis- 
translated (against the rules of Ugaritic grammar‘) 
“one-third of the chariot-steeds’’ (ANET p. 144). 

The presence of dogs in Priam’s palace (II. 22.66, 
335, 354, etc.) and Odysseus’s household (Od. 16.159 
163 etc.; cf. his pet dog Argus) is without parallel in 
ancient Semitic literature, except in the Ugaritic 
Legend of Keret, where the dog is at home in the 
palaces of Kings Pebel (ANET pp. 144, 145) and 
perhaps of Keret (ANET p. 147 is to be compared with 
Ugaritic Literature 77). This un-Semitic feature at 
Ugarit is due to Indo-European influence. 
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I have not the slightest doubt that the 


background of Greek civilization will sooner 


oriental 
or later 
revitalize classical studies. As a little foretaste of how 
a knowledge of Semitic idiom can clarify a Homeric 
expression, I point toxOifa re kai mpwit’ (Il. 2.303) 
which is translated ‘it was but as yesterday or t! 
in the Loeb Classics edition. TI 

context demands!) 


e day 
before”’ is the 


it means simply “former! will 


be obvious to any Hebraist, who knows that ‘etmél 
51l56m (literally ‘yesterday, day before’’) is the normal 
way to say “formerly.” 

Any classicist interested in the oriental herit 
Greece, will do well to read Ancient Near Easte 
Texts. 

DRopsIE COLLEGE Cyrus H 


(SOR 


!The Homeric parallel supports /- ‘‘not” 
“‘verily”’ here. 

2 Thus the home of the Ugaritic god of arts and 
is Caphtor (= Crete, plus perhaps other Aege 
areas). 

3 But not the myths, which reflect an earlier 
age, when the horse was unknown and when cor 
between individuals, not armies 

*C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook (Rome 1947 
From Joseph to Joshua: Biblical Traditions in the 

Light of Archaeology, by H/. IH. Row The 

Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1948. 

Pp. xii + 200. Oxford University Press, 1950. $3.50. 


Professor Rowley’s Schweich Lectures, fruit of long 
preoccupation with their theme, fully maintain the 
scholarly standards of the series and of Manchester 
University. He has attempted to collect and assess all 
of the data, archaeological and literary, that bear upon 
the subject. Not only this, but he also makes a valiant 
attempt to discuss the mass of learned opinion that has 
accumulated. No floruit of 


is been 


work written since the 
archaeology between the two recent wars 
projected on a similar scale 

ttressed 


The 
Evi- 


The result is clearly stated discussion | 
by a useful mass of conveniently placed notes 
three lectures present (1) ‘The Extra-biblical 


“The Biblical 


“Synthesis."’ Twenty-four pages listing 


dence,”’ (2) Traditions,” and 
sulted,”’ and full indexes of subjects, auth 
biblical references make the book complete as 
of reference. 

Rowley fully agrees with recent scholars in finding 
the biblical traditions often inconsistent among them- 
selves and in conflict with the extra-biblical literary 
and archaeological evidence. Yet he holds that they 
are not without real historical value and, in no literal- 
istic spirit, he tries to use and interpret them. With 
such scholars as W. F. Albright and T. J. Meek, he 


regards the “‘Conquest,” not as a single long campaign 
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carried through by one commander (Joshua), but as 
a gradual occupation in two chief phases, each cover- 
ing years, one connected with the Khabiru, or ‘Apiru, 
or SA-GAZ (+1400 B.c.), the other in the thirteenth 
century following an Exodus from Egypt under Moses. 

In contrast to Albright, who still regards the Descent 
into Egypt as in some way connected with the Hyksos, 
Rowley, like Meek and many others, accepts the 
attractive theory that the Amarna period, when 
Syrian influence was strong at the Egyptian court, 
was the appropriate time for a Hebrew like Joseph 
to be received and appointed to a high position by the 
Pharaoh, by Akhenaton, he believes, ca. 1370 B.c 
Like Albright and Meek, he places the Exodus in the 
thirteenth century, ca. 1230 B.c.; it thus falls after 
Albright’'s date and before Meek’s. 

Rowley’s synthesis of the heterogeneous materials 
arrives at some original combinations of the dis 
cordant data and, he believes, does the least possible 
violence to any. Among interesting suggestions, he 
divides the Khabiru-sa-GAz invasion into two, one 
from the north and another simultaneously from the 
south. The latter reached Shechem under the 
of Jacob,” (Genesis 34), but 
eventually repulsed, while in the Negeb Judah, with 
the Calebites and Kenites, 


“sons 


Simeon and Levi was 
maintained and gradually 
extended their holdings during the next two centuries. 

The repulsed Levites and others followed Joseph 
into Egypt (ca. 1360 B.c.) and about 1230 B.c. emerged 
after an oppression under Ramesses II. After a brief 
they 
passed on through Edom and Moab and across the 


stay in contact with Jethro and the Kenites, 


Jordan under Joshua, to destroy Bethel (not Ai) and 
eventually to conquer the central highlands, which 
had remained in Canaanite hands. Thus they united 
the Hebrews of the south and the north 

This scheme, Rowley argues, resolves the contra 
, and D in 
Joshua, Judges, and Deuteronomy and also explains 


dictions in the conflated accounts of J, I 


inconsistencies as to Israel's relations with Yahweh. 
For Judah and her allies, who had long dwelt with the 
Kenites in the Kadesh-barnea region, Yahweh had 
come to be the God of their fathers. The small group 
which had spent one hundred and thirty years in 
Egypt first learned the name from Jethro and Moses 
and made their covenant with the new deity at the 
Mount of Yahweh 
Exodus. 


(wherever that was) after their 
The work serves well to illustrate how archaeological 

and other data may be combined to present intelli- 

gent hypotheses for the solution of involved problems. 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA C. C. McCown 


The Stone Age Cultures of Northern Rhodesia by 
J. Desmond Clark. With a Chapter on the Geology 
by F. Dixey, and Appendixes by H. B. S. Cooke, 


BOOK REVIEWS 


L. H. Wells and Geoffrey Bond 
pls. 31, maps ind tables. The 


ological Society, Claremont, Cape, 1950 


For Pleistoc ene geol gists and Palaeolitt 

succession and cul 
tural sequences of the Old World as a whole 
is destined to prove indispensable. It deals with a 


region which s 


ologists interested in the climatic 


| 
this book 


very 
Africa 


strategically situated astride 


center 
sub-continent Sou 
important prehistoric 
and consisting largely of 


Yet until about ten 


migration routes 1 plateau. 
years ago Northern Rhodesia was 
the prehistoric map of Africa, 
, as stated by Professor A. J. H. Goodwin in 
p 


he 1 
the pre 


a virtual blank 


althoug! 


surrounded by areas whose pre 


history is 1 less known.”’ Thus tl lication 
of this autl ve mon ph fill ital gap in our 


knowledge 


addition to the rapidly growit nificant 


portant 


data pertaining t te nozoi vents a 
Man in Africa. | 


governed the Plei opme! in 


d Early 
have 
mti- 
nent, while inevitabl | ng the sar lamental 
causes as those which rl 1e gl nd inter- 
glacial epis we differ 
markedly in detail radually th re of these 
differences is | is the 


stratigraphy of more and more regions far removed 


from the glaciate: » north is worked out, 
a fairly consistent pattern of events is beginning to 


emerge. Now another strong link has been forged 


Northern RI 


ly portrayed the 


in the chain of eviden for odesia the 


author has vividly accuratel) 


» vast span of time that has 


nd of the 


climatic architectu 


elapsed since the « Pliocene 


In the compilation of the text Dr. Clark has re- 


ceived valuable assistance from various specialists, 


including Dr. F. Dixey, who has contributed a chapter 
on the geology of the I pper Zambezi Valley, 
Drs. H. B. S. Cooke, L. H 


whose appendixes on the 


is well as 
Wells and Geoffrey Bond, 
fossil fauna, the human 
remains and the Kalahari Sands have greatly added 
, therefore, the book 


etlort——a team ce 


to the value of tl In a sense 


is the result « ymposed of 


specialists in Pleistocene research—but credit for the 


inspired leadership and organizing ability which has 


led to the extremely uccessful demonstration of the 
role played by Northern Rhodesia on the prehistoric 
the result 
pre- 


ation, the 
f Northern Rhodesia has been pieced 


stage belongs throughout to Dr. Clark 
of his 


historic 


pe rsonal research and exca\ 
story 


is difficult 
authoritative study of the Stone 


together in painstaking detail. Indeed it 


to imagine a more 
Age sequence of any region than is presented in this 


volume. For Pleistocene stratigraphy, changing cli- 


95 
African Archae 
and it comprises a valuabk 
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mates, man’s tools and environment, a new assess- 
ment of Homo rhodesiensis, and the faunal succession 
in relation to the prehistoric events of ancient Africa 
are all discussed and placed in proper perspective. 
Well may the South African Archaeological Society 
be proud to present this splendidly illustrated and 
produced book, the first of a new Mon graph Series, 
to the academic and scientific world. Further contribu- 
tions to this fine series will be anxiously awaited. 
L. Movivs, JR. 
PEABODY Museum, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Excavations at Gézlii Kule, Tarsus, Vol. I. The Hell- 
enistic and Roman Periods. Edited by Jetty Gold- 
man. Princeton, N. J., 1950. Text: pp. viii + 420. 
Plates: figs. 276 and 9 plans. $36. 


This double volume is a presentation of the Graeco- 
Roman material found at Tarsus during the years 
1935-9 and 1947-9. The excavations were conducted 
by Miss Hetty Goldman on behalf of Bryn Mawr 
College, the Archaeological Institute of America, the 
Fogg Art Museum, and the Institute for Advanced 
Study, and the preliminary reports of the work will 
be remembered by most readers of this journal, par- 
ticularly on account of the pre-Hellenistic finds. Com- 
pared to the latter the Graeco-Roman material is 
held to be less important; but the reviewer gladly 
confirms the words of the editor (4) that ‘the objects 
discovered, though fragmentary, and the chronological 
evidence obtained are contributions to Hellenistic and 
Roman archaeology of the Near East in which an 
excavation seeking primarily prehistoric material may 
well take pride.” 

The foreword contains a convenient list of previous 
publications dealing with the finds, and a short intro- 
duction provides the reader with a general notion of 
the site; at the end of the volume there are strati- 
graphic tables, a list of abbreviations, and a good 
general index. The text proper consists of nine chapters 
describing the finds according to classes. Those on 
architecture (5-28) and terracotta figurines (297-383) 
are the work of Miss Goldman, who also contributed 
to the study of the lamps (84-134) in collaboration 
with Miss F. F. Jones, the author of the pottery 
chapter (149-296). The coins are published by Miss 
D. H. Cox (38-83), the stamped inscriptions on am- 
phora handles by Miss V. Grace (135-148), and the 
other inscriptions by Mr. A. E. Raubitschek (384 ff.). 
Two chapters, on chronology (29-37) and miscel- 
laneous finds (387-403), are anonymous. The exca- 
vators have wisely desisted from publishing every 
object found. The catalogue included in each chapter 
contains only the important and better preserved 
examples, and in certain cases where a catalogue 
would have been unnecessary and repetitious it has 
been substituted by brief summaries. The editor has 


ably steered between the Scylla of superfluous mechan- 
ical enumeration and description favoured by not a 
few modern scholars, who leave it to the reader to 
draw conclusions, and the Charybdis of insufficient 
catalogues, so common in the past. In spite of the 
fact that there were more than one author, the treat- 
ment of the material is remarkably uniform, and, in 
general, the descriptions as well as the comments are 
very satisfactory. Accordingly, the reviewer has but 
little to add. 

Like several well-known Near-Eastern sites Gézlii 
Kule reveals a gap in the sequence of cultures between 
the early Iron Age and the Hellenistic period; but, as 
the mound lay in the outskirts of the Graeco-Roman 
town, this does not necessarily mean more than that 
the city of Tarsus did not spread so far till the time of 
the Diadochs. Some scattered remains betray the pro- 
pinquity of the sixth-fourth century town (5). To 
judge from its Anatolian provenance and from the 
style of its ornament the pyxis No. 22 is likely to be 
Rhodian, although the glaze seems more lustrous than 
the Rhodian examples in Copenhagen. The pyxis was 
found in the early Hellenistic bronze foundry and need 
not be earlier than this layer, i.e. of the late fourth 
century B.C. 

In the Middle Hellenistic layer there were com- 
paratively well preserved remains of a large private 
dwelling. Rooms 1 and 2 have been called a megaron 
on account of the ‘‘anta”’ at the end of the east wall 
(12); no traces, however, of another anta nor of 
columns were found, and the building did not face the 
court, but the street. A different reconstruction re 
mains possible. 

With the exception of the graves Nos. 77-78, of the 
first century A.D., the cemetery is dated to the late 
third and fourth centuries A.p. (19, 34), and it is 
said that neither stratigraphically nor typologically a 
distinction between earlier and later phases was pos- 
sible. The group of graves Nos. 3, 4, 25, and 20 seems 
to contradict this statement. The terrain was sloping, 
and Nos. 3, 4, and 20 may well have been roughly 
contemporary, their levels being 12.08, 12.20 and 
12.65 metres respectively; but below, or in them, there 
were remains of earlier burials, and the grave No. 25, 
between Nos. 4 and 20, was reached at a depth of 
13.26 metres. It contained a coin (No. 224) of An- 
toninus Pius, grave No. 3 a coin (No. 299) of Con- 
stantine the Great as well as one (No. 243) of Elaga- 
balus which may have belonged to the disturbed 
burial! under No. 3. Similarly, the earlier grave under 
No. 4 contained a lamp (No. 220) of the first to 
third centuries A.D. and some pots which are very 
difficult to date with certainty (Nos. 825-828). 

The coin No. 2 with a lambda, a torch and a 
cantharus (not an amphora) was held to have been 
struck at Amphipolis (39). N. Breitenstein has con- 


| 
| 
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vincingly attributed the coins of this type to Urano- 
polis on the Athos peninsula (ActaA 1942, 248 ff., 
cf. Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum, Danish National 
Museum, Macedonia II, pl. 17.697); they cannot be 
earlier than the beginning of the third century B.c. 
I do not understand why no weights, but only meas- 
ures, are given in the catalogue of coins. 

The most significant results of the expedition in the 
field of classical archaeology are no doubt the long 
series of autonomous coins, lamps, lead-glazed pottery 
and terracotta figurines which can now be definitely 
ascribed to Tarsus and dated. The importance of the 
lamp moulds mentioned on pp. 133 f. is evident; 
but it would have been wise and methodically correct 
to reproduce all of them in the plates. On p. 195 it is 
justly stated that “the occurrence of lead glaze on 
pottery of the Han Dynasty in China seems to be due 
to western influence, not to a Chinese invention.” 
Consequently, the medieval lead-glazed wares, Byzan- 
tine and Islamic, are more likely to have been derived 
from the local Near-Eastern tradition than from a 
Far-Eastern source as maintained by some scholars. 
The terra sigillata stamp p. 244, No. 421, fig. 175 
should perhaps not be read xapis, but Xaprou on the 
analogy of I/ama II, 3, p. 24, ie. the genitive of a 
potter’s name (Charias); the A is not placed over the 
C, but more to the right, and the space below would 
suffice for a Y. In that case the C would be part of 
an O. 

The suggestion (299) that the terracottas of the 
Roman fill were ‘‘transferred from a temple, where 
votive figurines had accumulated” is not very at- 
tractive. Usually, votive objects were not allowed to 
be profaned and had to be deposited within the pre- 
cinct of the sanctuary. Is it absolutely precluded that 
we have to do with broken pieces from workshops or 
stores? The stratigraphy enables us to date to the 
Roman period quite a number of terracottas which 
would formerly have been taken for Hellenistic (e.g. 
Danish National Museum, Catalogue of Terracottas 
No. 511, resembling Gézlii Kule Nos. 9-10; cf. AJA 
1942, 306). The stratigraphic chronology may be con- 
firmed by the finding of Tarsus terracottas on other 
sites, for instance at Dura (AJA 1948, 418: Dura- 
Europos 9th Season, II, p. 56, No. 2; pp. 110 f., 


pl. 46, before the end of the first century A.D., to be 
compared with Gézlii Kule Nos. 103, 148, and 169). 
Among the bronzes from Gézlii Kule there may be a 


few objects from the Islamic layer. The spoon No. 
46 with its incisions on the attachment between handle 
and bowl recalls some specimens from Hama A as do 
the three joined rings No. 110. The bevelled edges 
of the latter and of the double hook No. 106 would at 
Hama be a criterium of Islamic origin. The perforated 
disk No. 100 is easily paralleled at Hama where similar 
pieces occur in mixed Islamic and Roman as well as 
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in unambiguous Islamic contexts (in one case even 


cut out of a decorated Islamic revetment), but ap- 
parently never in pure Roman deposits; a medieval 
date for No. 100 cannot be precluded by the finding 
place (cf. 17), better 


counterparts than the disks Olynthus X, pp. 278 ff 


and the Hama bronzes are 


The plates are well arranged and neatly made; 
but, in order to facilitate comparison with plan 2, 
plan 3 ought to have been printed on the back of plan 
1, and plan 5 similarly on the back of plan 2. There is 
a notable difference between the directions of the 
North-arrows in plan 1 and the more detailed plans, 
probably due to one’s being magnetic North, the other 
true North. The wrapper is a fine piece of typography. 
On the whole, the publication of the Tarsus finds has 
been admirably inaugurated with this double volume, 
and we expect its successors to attain the same high 
standard. 

AARHUS UNIVERSITY 


DENMARK 


Rus 


Nubian Treasure, an Account of the Discoveries at 
Ballana and Qustul, by Waller B. Emery. Pp. x + 
72, pls. 48, 1 map and 9 plans in text, Methuen 
and Co. Ltd., London, 1948. 30 shillings. 


The Archaeological Survey of Nubia was reestab- 
lished in 1929 when it was decided to raise the Aswan 
Dam. This meant that the Nile would soon cover a 
large tract of Lower Nubia and that any archaeological 
work would have to be done immediately. The Egyp- 
tian Government granted credits the Antiquities De- 
partment for this work, and the expedition was then 
entrusted to Walter B. Emery 
Large tumuli had been noted by various travelers 
Kalabsha, Ibrim, Balldna, 
Firka, Sai, and Wawi. 


visited this region these tumuli were 


and archaeologists at 
Qustul, Adindan, Gammai 


When 


not generally recognized as man-made mounds cover- 


Emery 
ing tombs. His excavations subsequently revealed, 
however, that the tumuli at Ballana and Qustul were 
erected to cover the tombs of the kings and higher 
nobility of the ““X-group people,”’ a Nubian civiliza- 
tion filling the gap between the Meroitic and Christian 
periods and therefore existing between the third and 
sixth centuries of our era. Slave and animal sacrifice 
was an integral part of their funerary customs at this 
late date. In his excavation report (The Royal Tombs 
of Ballana and Qustul, Service des Antiquités de 
l'Egypte [Cairo 1938]) Emery has shown that the 
balance of the evidence points to the identification 
of the X-group people with the Blemmyes, the people 
described by Pliny as men ‘whose heads do grow 
beneath their shoulders’’; Junker and Firth had previ 
ously advanced an identification with the Nobatai 
Although the expedition was a difficult undertaking, 


it was very fortunate in several respects. It had been 
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granted funds to carry out its extensive mission. The 
nature of the tumuli was unknown and thus hardly 
any illicit digging in modern times had taken place. 
The roofs and walls of a number of tombs had col- 
lapsed and thereby prevented the ancient plunderers 
from attaining their goal. The general appearance of 
one of the tombs after the removal of the tumulus is 
best illustrated by Emery’s Plate 5A which shows the 
descending ramp, forecourt, and vaulted chambers of 
Tomb 3 at Qustul. As Emery has noted, these tombs 
show a direct descent from the Meroitic pyramid, 
and the crowns and emblems of the kings are equally 
indebted to the preceding civilization. The very char- 
acter of the X-group civilization as evidenced by its 
remains is that of a last outpost of Egyptian religion 
before the ascendancy of Christianity. Lamps sur- 
mounted by Maltese crosses and a lamp in the shape 
of a dove are perhaps elements of booty captured from 
a neighboring Christian community. 

In writing this short account, Emery has decided 
to discuss a limited number of the more interesting 
tombs, describing the construction and plan, the 
burial, and the position of the objects as well as the 
extraordinary treasure. The reader is amply rewarded 
in that the archaeological context of the objects is 
thereby made available. The first four chapters in- 
clude a summary of the work of the Archaeological 
Survey, a description of the land and people of Lower 
Nubia, an outline of earlier Nubian history, and the 
history of the X-group period. These are followed by 
chapters on the discovery, the tombs of Qustul, and 
the tombs of Ballana. The remainder of the book is 
taken up by forty-eight plates of the objects together 
with views of the sites. 

Of the treasure, the most striking pieces are the 
silver crowns of the kings consisting of a circlet with 
the ram's head of Amin at the front surmounted by 
the high atef plumes of the Osiris crown. The design 
is Meroitic, but the custom of encrusting crowns with 
semi-precious stones may be Byzantine. The other 
crowns including those of the queens are also of ex- 
ceptional beauty. Silver vessels, bronze standard 
lamps, and a large patera with an embossed figure of 
Hermes surrounded by symbols of other classical 
deities indicate other cultural points of contact with 
their contemporary neighbors. Among the objects of 
especial interest are the sets of silver horse trappings, 
several unusual censers, one in the shape of flame 
and one in the shape of a grotesque lion, folding 
table-stands and chairs, and an ivory and ebony in- 
laid wooden chest. This brief account of the treasure 
with its well chosen plans and illustrations should 
serve as a valuable introduction to the civilization 
of the X-group people. 

KELLY Simpson 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
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Poggio Buco: The Necropolis of Statonia, by Giacinto 
Matteucig. Pp. xiv + 117, figs. 20, pls. 24, 2 maps. 
University of California Press, 1951. $4.00. 


Poggio Buco near Pitigliano has long been plausibly 
identified as part of the cemetery of the Etruscan city 
of Statonia, but has remained little known, except for 
summary excavation-reports, and six grave-groups in 
Berlin published half a century ago. Mrs. Dohan added 
one small group in Philadelphia (‘‘Vulci 26’) and 
perhaps a second (‘‘Narce 27M"’). Now Professor 
Matteucig publishes the surviving contents (in Ber- 
keley) of seven more tombs excavated by Mancinelli 
in 1896-7. 

The Catalogue describes every piece with exemplary 
care and clarity, giving many comparanda, while the 
plates provide an adequate photograph of each. This 
is the kernel of the book. Despite his title, our author 
wisely does not attempt the history of the necropolis 
which on available evidence could not honestly be 
written. 

As preliminary matter there is an Introduction de- 
scribing briefly the site, excavations and types of 
tomb. (Have the thirty-four photographs of corredi, 
mentioned on figs. 2 and 4, disappeared? If not, what 
do they show?) Another section clarifies the classifica- 
tion of the pottery. Here there is little new or dis- 
putable: p. 13, 1. 7, hybrid rather than transition; if 
bucchero sottile must be translated, “‘fine”’ is preferable 
to (p. 14). 

Far more controversial is the discussion of the 
chronology of the graves following the Catalogue. 
Tomb A is treated most fully, though the paragraphs 
on the necropolis in general advance the argument 
little and intrude awkwardly into the detailed con- 
sideration of the pottery. The best hope for a firm 
date lies in the painted vases, especially the krater 
pl. II, 3, and the cups pl. II, 4-5. Of kraters of this 
type (see references distributed between pp. 20, 28, 
and 72), none is proved to be later than the first half 
of the seventh century to which, stylistically all be- 
long. (I find no reference in Albizzati to Protocorin- 
thian found with the Vatican krater, nor does Al- 
bizzati date it to the later seventh century as Matteu- 
cig says, [57]. Gsell’s remarks refer tochamber-tombs— 
likely to be multiple.) Curiously the cups are not even 
mentioned in this chronological section: some parallels 
are quoted on pp. 20 and 67, with a reference to 
Dohan p. 96 (from Vulci, not Narce as is said on p. 67). 
Several are from known contexts, none perhaps earlier 
than ca. 680 (painted examples from the Tarquinian 
“warrior’s tomb”, Akerstrém, Geometrische Stil 84, 
pl. 21. 1, 2, 4) or later than ca. 650. 

Tomb D seems very close to Tomb A: pl. IX, 1-2, 
X, 2, 7 have exact parallels there, and the cups pl. X, 
5-6 belong to the same horizon as the krater. Matteu- 
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cig’s reason for dating after 650—the context of the 
Sovana analogy to pl. X, 4—is not compelling as this 
was a chamber-tomb and hardly a single deposit. 
Compare these jugs with vases of the first part of the 
seventh century from Bisenzio and Vulci (cf. Aker- 
strém, 90); nothing in our tomb is against a date 
ca. 670. 

Tomb C has many contacts with A and D. The 
oenochoe pl. VII, 9, as noted on p. 69, recalls the 
Bocchoris Tomb. Only the cup pl. VIII, 14 induces 
Matteucig to a date after 650, but quite unnecessarily. 
Likewise, in Tomb B, very similar, as he says, to 
Tomb A, the Protocorinthian skyphos might belong 
anywhere in the first half of the seventh century. 

The four trench-tombs thus appear to fall together 
in the years around 675. The evidence for Matteucig's 
wider spacing is lacking, nor can anything chrono- 
logical yet be inferred from the fact that these graves 
represent different kinds of fossae. 

Of the three chamber-tombs (E-G), none is certainly 
a single deposit, although Matteucig speaks only of G 
as probably multiple: no evidence for the number of 
bodies is mentioned. E seems to contain objects of at 
least two periods. The earlier material (pl. XIII, 2, 
4, 11, 19, XIV, 1, and perhaps most of pl. XI and the 
big vases of pl. XII) should be of the mid seventh 
century at latest, whether belonging to an early burial 
in the chamber or to a fossa disturbed during its 
construction. Most of the rest belongs to ca. 600. 
Chamber F is partly of the early sixth century, the 
kyathos pl. XVII, 16 probably not much before 575, 
but the buccheroid impasto pl. XV, 1-2 looks well up 
in the seventh century, like most of pls. XIV and XV. 
Tomb G, recognized as multiple, has a range in date 
nearer 100 years than 50. 

The study of distributions (65 ff.) contains interest- 
ing observations, particularly on the little-studied 
impasto, but these graves add nothing, except ex- 
amples, to the study of bucchero, Italo-geometric or 
Italo-corinthian. 

Finally come a brief Conclusion, tables summarising 
the contents of the seven graves, and an index. The 
book is excellently produced. (On p. 28, 1. 23 read 
“pl. I, fig. 5”; p. 61, 1. 19 read ‘“‘pl. X, 3-4.”) 

After this most welcome addition to the shame- 
fully small body of well-published Etruscan grave- 
groups, it is to be hoped that its author will continue 
the good work and perhaps others emulate his 
example. 

AsSHMOLEAN Museum, Oxrorp. W. L. Brown 
Zur Bedeutung von etruskisch fler-, by Reinhard 

Herbig. Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akade- 

mie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse: 1950, 

Abh. 1. Pp. 31, pls. 5. Carl Winter Universitats- 

verlag, Heidelberg, 1950. D.M. 4.80. 
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The great merit of the so-called ‘“‘combinatory” 
method of interpretation is that there is always room 
for a new combination, precisely as in a known lan- 
guage. Herbig’s lucid and convincing paper takes the 
interpretation of Etruscan fler- a step further; or 
rather a step further back. For in addition to the 
already acceptable flereS ‘‘moulding,”’ specifically a 
piece of metal-work, a statue; and fleres a proper name 
(gentilicium) like “Smith’’ or the Latin Fabricius, in 
which the only doubt is whether the alternation §: s is 
anything more than graphic, he has now shown that 
behind these semantically lies an older flere in the 
sense of ‘spring, flow, gush.”’ This is deduced from a 
comparison of mirrors, one of which shows the word 


flere inscribed on a puteal, with a fragmentary in- 


scription on stone that appears to have come from an 
actual well-head. The suggestion is that in smelting 
and casting the metal must be made to flow; there is 
also a hint of technical terminology in metallurgical 
processes (fluor, flux). Of course the Etruscan word 
has nothing to do with the Latin, nor does Herbig 
suppose it. But there is one important doubt. It was 
the common practice, as everyone knows, to consecrate 
any spot of ground struck by lightning, and to mark it 
off by building around it what looked like a well-head, 
was in fact known in Latin as a puteal, and was in 
scribed fulgur conditum (Wissowa RK? 122). Which of 
the two is it that appears on Herbig’s mirrors? 

And Herbig does suppose that the parallel semantic 
development (as in German Fluss and Guss) may be 
“ein weiteres Glied” in what he calls “die Kette der 
Beweise fiir einen indogermanischen Charakter der 
etruskischen Sprache.”’ There is no such ‘‘Kette”’ or 
“Beweis,” and it is a pity to see an otherwise sound 
piece of work so marred. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY JosHuA WHATMOUGH 


Die Reliefs des Heroon von Gjélbaschi-Trysa, by 
Fritz Eichler. Pp. 77, figs. 20, pls. 
ticke, Vienna, 1950. $4.00. 


36. Franz Deu- 


This is the first publication of a complete set of 
photographs of the frieze from Gélbasi. (Now that 
Turkey uses the Latin alphabet, there is even less 
reason for keeping the German spelling which is so 
cumbersome in English.) The plates are separately 
bound and inserted at the back of the book so that 
they may be removed and studied alongside the text, a 
device which readers, but probably not libraries, will 


welcome. This is helpful since about half the plates 


are turned to accomodate the scale of the photographs 


which varies according to the preservation, content, 


The 


friezes are presented in single sequence, except where 


and artistic importance of the various slabs. 


the scenes overlap both registers; the reader is re- 
ferred to the Bendorff engravings for an over-all view 
of the superimposed rows. The illustrations are ade- 
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quate for the study of composition and content, but 
often fall short of the clarity desirable for a study of 
style; however, it must be remembered that the surface 
of parts of the frieze is badly weathered. 

Composition, content, and style are briefly dis- 
cussed in the accompanying text to point out foreign 
influences and elements more at home in Lycia, and 
the individual treatment of old themes and new which 
reveals the work of several sculptors. On stylistic 
grounds, since there is no internal evidence for chron- 
ology, the author dates the heroon in the first decade 
of the fourth century, after the Nereid monument was 
erected in Xanthus at the close of the fifth century. 
The sculpture was perhaps the work of Greeks who, 
after the political and financial disaster of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, turned eastward in search of commissions 
and found, in the isolated and rocky hills of Lycia, 
a temporary means of livelihood. 

A brief history of the discovery of the heroon and 
factual information about the frieze follow the main 
body of the text. The former might more logically 
have come at the beginning of the book to unfold the 
tale, but the latter is clearly a preface to the ensuing 
detailed description of the plates. A bibliography con- 
cludes the compact and convenient little volume, 
the eighth in a useful series of monographs. 

THE Art MuseEUM FRANCES FOLLIN JONES 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Guida degli Scavi Italiani in Creta, by Luigi Pernier 
and Luisa Banti. Pp. 87, figs. 98. Ministero della 
Pubblica Istruzione. La Libreria dello Stato, Rome, 
1947. 

Before setting out for Crete, the student of archae- 
ology or the serious tourist, for whom this book is 
also intended, will now add this Italian guide to his 
Guide Bleu and Pendlebury's Archaeology of Crete and 
Handbook to the Palace of Minos at Knossos. 1t should 
help him in studying the Italian excavations in the 
Mesara and in central Crete on the spot, and since 
most of the sites are incompletely published, this guide 
will also prove valuable for archaeologists at home. 

As a joint production by Luigi Pernier and Luisa 
Banti, coming out after the death of the famed exca- 
vator of Phaistos, the book shows a certain unevenness, 
with the twenty-eight-page section on Phaistos being 
by far the fullest and best. The book begins with a 
preface and introduction by Miss Banti; in the latter 
is included a valuable correlation of the chronology 
of the Mesara with Evans’ Minoan periods and a 
brief discussion of its characteristic ceramic phases. 
Then follows a discussion of the five major Italian 
sites in the order in which they would be visited by a 
tourist setting out from Candia, with topographic 
notes and directions on the trip included: Gortyna 


(15-27), Hagia Triada (28-38), Phaistos (39-66), 
Lebena (67-75) and Prinias (75-80). The first two are 
written by Miss Banti, the last two by Pernier, and 
that on Phaistos bears both their names. With the 
important Minoan palaces at Phaistos and Hagia 
Triada, the archaic temples at Prinias, the Classical, 
Hellenistic and Roman buildings at Gortyna, and the 
Roman Asklepieion at Lebena, the student using this 
guide should gain a clear idea of the varied phases of 
Cretan archaeology and history. The famous inscrip- 
tions from Gortyna are inadequately, if not errone- 
ously handled, but on the whole there has been an 
attempt to relate the buildings and sites to the role of 
Crete in history. 

The book includes a map of the region, plans of all 
five sites and numerous photographs of buildings and 
important objects. While lacking the vivid style and 
the superb illustrations of Pendlebury’s Handbook, 
the reader may well find Pernier’s objective account 
of Phaistos a fitting accompaniment to the impressive 
and virtually unrestored remains of that palace 

Sara A. IMMERWAHR 

NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Il ‘‘Palazzo delle Colonne”’ in Tolemaide di Cirenaica, 
by Gennaro Pesce. (Monografie di Archeologia 
Libica, Vol. II). Pp. 119, figs. 122, pls. XVII. 


“L’Erma”’ di Bretschneider, Rome, 1950. 


This monograph is the second in a new series of 
studies relating to Libyan archeology. Volume I (Lo 
scultore del grande bassorilievo con la danza delle 
Menadi in Tolemaide di Cirenaica, by G. Caputo) 
appeared in 1948. Caputo is preparing a third volume 
on the Theater at Leptis Magna, promised for 1953. 
Pesce, the author of the work here reviewed, has 
published several other studies on North African 
architecture and sculpture, and in 1949 was co-author 
of a book on early Sardinian sculpture. 

Excavation of the building here published was begun 
by Paribeni in 1937. Pesce took over its further un- 
covering and restoration in 1939 and continued until 
the war interrupted the work in 1942. He has been 
able to spend only a few days at the site since that 
time. This is a huge and complex edifice. Including 
the contiguous ‘‘nuovo scavo” at the south end (its 
connection, if any, with the main building is not vet 
clear), it forms an isolated block ca. 165 m. north- 
south by 37 m. east-west. It stood in the central 
section of the city near the Agora. No other building, 
either public or private, so far discovered on this site 
can have rivalled it for monumentality and elegance. 
Since it is pretty clearly a domus, not an insula or 
public building, Pesce seems justified in identifying 
it as the official residence of the governor of the city; 
yet he keeps repeating this assertion, as though un- 
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certain of it himself. There is some confirmation in the 


finding of an inscription in Egyptian hieroglyphics 


mentioning a “scribe of the palace treasury"’ (72-77). 

The author begins with some observations on the 
general characteristics of the building and on the 
indications, especially in the west central section, of 
the existence of an earlier palace. The main part of 
the monograph (chapters 4-13) is occupied with a 
description of the architectural remains. This material 
is clearly presented and can be easily followed by 
reference to the numerous photographs, plans, and 


reconstructions (including a scale model). The ‘‘settore 


centrale’’ was the most monumental and magnificent, 
probably used for political and judicial deliberations 
(“quartiere di rappresentanza”’). It consisted of three 
units, all on the same level and closely connected: 
(1 to the north a large roofed “quadriportico”’ sup- 
ported by a vaulted cryptoporticus; (2) in the center 
the ‘ 


gran peristilio,”’ open to the sky, with columns in 


two tiers, a huge ‘“‘piscina’’ (late addition) in the 


center, secondary rooms to the west, and the main 
entrance to the east; (3) in the south a series of large 
roofed dining rooms, halls, living rooms, bedrooms, 
kitchen (? 


finest mosaic work, revetments in vari-colored marbles, 


latrine (?). In this central section the 

s, and the most elaborate architectural 
embellishments were found. 

he 


portico was at a lower level and centered around a 


settore occidentale”’ to the west of the quadri 


small atrium with impluvium. It had its own outside 
entrance and Pesce conjectures that it was the women’s 
North of the 


quadriportico and also at a lower level is the ‘‘quartiere 


quarter. Nearby is a laundry (?) room 
termale” equipped with the usual frigidarium, tepi- 
darium, caldarium with double floor, hypocaust (?), 
reservoir. The excavator rightly thinks this area too 
small and inaccessible for public use. North of the bath 
area there is a series of shops (tabernae) ope ning onto 
the street. Nearly all 


Indications of their exact use were apparently scanty. 


have a second room behind. 


One may have been a fuller’s establishment. East of 
the baths and quadriportico, though at a lower level 
than the latter, there is a more or less self-contained 
section which Pesce believes may have been occupied 


by the palace guards and minor officials 


It has its 
own “piccolo peristilio’’ at the north and numerous 
rooms opening off a long north-south corridor. A 
subterranean room in this area contained human skele- 
tons and a good deal of broken pottery. The excavator 
believes it was a prison, although he admits the pos- 
sibility of a family tomb. 

Chapter fourteen contains a catalog of the objects 
(mainly sculpture it would seem) found in the building. 
Both the number of objects described and the descrip- 
tions give an impression of skimpiness, but this is 
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probably to be explained by the fact that during the 
war vandals broke into the museum and destroyed 
much of its contents, including the excavators’ note- 
books. In fact, Signor Pesce was apparently forced to 
base his descriptions mainly on photographs and to 
rely on memory in the rather rare cases where he gives 


Three 


hieroglyphic inscriptions are described by Guiseppe 


exact proveniences “gyptian statues bearing 
Botti, and an earlier publication (1948) of two of them 
by Alan Rowe is reviewed at some length by Pesce. 
They shed some light on interconnections, chiefly in 
the realm of religion, between this city, Cyrene, and 
Ptolemaic Egypt. The catalog continues with brief 
descriptions of the uninscribed Egyptian sculpture, 
“Greek 


sculpture." Most of the latter were fragmentary even 
illustrated 


and then some sixty-three items classed as 


before the vandalism and are not Pesce 


believes they represent the work of a local workshop 


“characterized by a taste for the softness of post- 


Praxitelean modelling and the tendency to freely 


interpret earlier models’ (88). The comparative ma 


terial adduced is scanty and no close dating is at- 
tempted. 

As far as pottery is concerned, one item mentions 
skyphoi of Gnathian ware and fragments of imitation 


The 


catalog continues with lamps, rings, and gems. Finally, 


Arretine pottery, and there are no illustrations 


five gold coins are described and illustrated. One is a 


fifth or fourth century B.c. stater from Cyrene, the 


others early Roman Imperial aurei, the latest dating 


in the reign of Trajan. Two silver coins of Trajan’s 
time are also recorded 
Oddly e 


in Greek or Latin is recorded, and there ts no reference 


to the humbler artifacts which one would expect to 


ind mention is made of illegible 


bronze coins not a single inscription 


nougn 


find in a domus 


The last chapter is a well-written summary. Pesce 


asserts that the palace was in continuous use “per 
(93 ves that it 


un periodo di molti secoli”’ and belie 


representative of the 


was the residence in turn of the 


Ptolemies, of the Roman promagistrate, and finally 


of the two Byzantine governors. He makes rather ex 


tensive comparisons of several of its architectural 
analogous structures in central 
Africa, Syria and the Hellen- 
Attention is also given to the arts of mosaic 
He con 
essentially Hellenistic Greek in conception and exe 


cution, noting the predilection here for 


features with those in 
and south Italy, North 
istic East 
and wall-painting ludes that the building is 
straight lines 
in contrast to the Roman penchant for arches and 
apses. He also feels that the freshness of inspiration 
and carefulness of execution in the architectural deco 
ration of this building distinguishes it from an (im 
plied) tendency toward excess and lack of taste in 


near-eastern palaces. The closest general similarities, 
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he holds, are with the great private houses of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, although he admits (1) the absence 
of the atrium-tablinum-alae scheme so basic to them; 
and (2) the much more pronounced “grandiosita 
sontuosa”’ in this building. 

There are, of course, clear signs of reconstruction and 
redecoration as late as the second century A.D., but the 
original construction of the present building is put 
in the second or first centuries B.c. The author feels 
that it is impossible at present to assign a closer 
absolute date. 

A. McDonaLp 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Archaic Greek Art against its Historical Background, 
by Gisela M. A. Richter. Pp. XXV + 226, figs. 337. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1949. $12.50, 


Miss Gisela Richter has acquired a well-deserved 
reputation both for her activity in the service of the 
Metropolitan Museum and as a learned and instruc- 
tive writer on classical art and archaeology. To a dis- 
tant admirer the vitality of her industrious activity 
in two fields, each of which often absorbs the whole 
energy of a career, has something awe-inspiring. The 
present publication, which is modestly described as 
a by-product of the monograph on the kouros type, 
published in 1942, reveals the competent, far-looking 
and daring collector as a sedate, nay reactionary critic. 
It is a surprisingly oldfashioned book, describing the 
development of early Greek art, much as Winckel- 
mann and Julius Lange saw it, as an evolution from 
rigid formalism to naturalistic “‘freedom.”’ It is aston- 
ishing how soberly the courageous buyer and trium- 
phant defender of the wonderful early Attic kouros 
(p. 9, figs. 10-11) speaks of this masterpiece and its 
relatives. ‘‘They express for us the ideal of the art of 
the time, which was not realism but a simplified con- 
ception of the human figure as a solid, harmonious 
structure, in which essentials were emphasized and 
generalized into expressive designs,”’ and as to the 
historical background we are informed that already 
in this early time the Athenian Eupatrids “‘like the 
French aristocrats of the eighteenth century, stimu- 
lated the arts.’’ We should have liked to have also 
a glimpse of the background in art history, Egyptian 
sculpture, and still more to have heard about its 
religious significance, in the spirit, if not in the words 
of Ernst Buschor. 

The author does not share the confidence of modern 
scholars who distribute extant archaic sculptures 
among geographically different schools of art. ‘“‘Gen- 
erally speaking,"’ she affirms, ‘‘only the broad divi- 
sions of east and west can be clearly distinguished,” 
and “the varying attributions by scholars of the same 
work to half a dozen schools show the difficulties of 
such distinctions.” This is rather chilling to those of us 
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who sometimes imagine themselves able to decide 
whether a work of art is Attic or not, or who may even 
feel inclined to distinguish between a Laconian and a 
Corinthian sculpture. To be sure, we can ascribe our 
bad reputation to our own obvious mistakes, but I 
still think Miss Richter’s severe attitude is like “‘throw- 
ing out the baby with the bath.” 

While the author shows a scepticism that might 
appear exaggerated against all recent efforts to clarify 
the stylistic map of archaic Greece, as far as sculpture 
is concerned, she fully believes in the magic power of 
modern scholarship to tell exactly when a work of 
Greek art was created. Though she makes the sensible 
mental reservation that ‘‘the dates are relative, not 
absolute” and that we ‘‘must date the style rather than 
the individual work,” she actually shows no disin- 
clination for the usual handling of the material as if 
reliable labels indicating the decade of the work were 
hung around the neck of all ancient statues and vases. 
It seems difficult to account for her entirely different 
attitude in the questions of the ‘‘where’’ and the 
“when,” the more so, when it is remembered that the 
fixed dates in early Greek art are few and far be- 
tween, while the larger part of archaic sculpture is 
provided with trustworthy information about the find- 
ing place, which always contains a useful hint as to 
the possible place of manufacture. It is interesting, 
however, to see that Miss Richter within a large 
chronological frame actually groups the material after 
finding places, which happens to make her valuable 
book a most useful contribution towards a much- 
needed new treatment of the ‘‘friihgriechische Bild- 
hauerschulen.”’ 

The illustrations of the book reveal the fastidious 
connoisseur and may be enjoyed as a well selected 
collection. Like all selections, of course, it has its 
weak spots—what makes Miss Richter believe in the 
incredible kouros in Florence (figs. 97-99)? If this is 
not a fake, it deserved to be one. And the reviewer is 
sadly surprised not to find the Rayet head. 

COPENHAGEN VaGN POULSEN 


Friihgriechische Jiinglinge by Ernst Buschor. Pp. 160, 
figs. 180, map. Munich, R. Piper & Co. Verlag, 
1950. D.M. 17.50. 


In this well-illustrated book Buschor presents ninety 
archaic Greek sculptures. His selection of sixty kouroi 
brings out the development of the type from its 
very beginnings to the end of the sixth century B.c. 
It covers much the same ground as Miss Richter's 
Kourot, but a welcome supplement to the latter work 
are two views (figs. 131-132) of the newly found Attic 
kouros, Aristodikos, published here for the first time, 
and good views of several others that have so far 
remained imperfectly known. Nothing of consequence 
seems to have been omitted, except, perhaps, the 
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two kouroi in Florence (published by Minto, La 
Critica d’Arte 8 [1943] 1-20), the head in Amiens 
(Musées de France 1948, 43 ff.; RA ser. 6 vol. 29-30 
[1948] 89-97), and the torso from Didyma in Smyrna 
(470). Some may also question the lower terminus of 
Buschor's book and the exclusion of the archaic kouroi 
from the early fifth century. On the other hand, 
Buschor places proper emphasis on local styles and 
has kept his chronology sensibly flexible. 

The wrapper claims Buschor's text “‘legt nicht nur 
die allgemein geistigen Zusammenhange klar, sondern 
fasziniert und beschenkt den Leser vor allem auch 
durch den Reichtum an sprachlicher Interpretation 
der dargestellten Werke.” This is a misleading state- 
ment and a dangerous promise, for those very charac- 
teristics of Buschor’s text, prominent though they 
are, form the weakest and most objectionable part of 
the book. Readers who are not already revolted by the 
dithyrambic introduction, but have the courage and 
curiosity to continue, will soon lose consciousness in 
the incense clouds of Buschor’s sprachliche Inter preta- 
tion. The fog generated by such catchwords as Urkraft, 
Urlebendigkeit, Urgeistigkeit, Bedeutungswucht, and 
Ewigkeitssprache lifts only occasionally when the 
author (much against his will, one fears), gives such 
unpoetic facts as proper names, provenances, or dimen- 
sions. Buschor has cloaked his scholarship with his 
own peculiar euphuism in nouns and adjectives which 
are not always applied to the proper objects. Zartes 
Geflimmer (21) is hardly right for the hair of the 
kouros in New York, nor are his ankles zartkantig (20); 
zartlabile .. . Zierlichkeit (63) does not do justice to the 
Naxian torso in Berlin. To speak of the kostbare Ge- 
flimmer des Nackenhaares (44) in connection with the 
kouros in the Louvre (fig. 47) is absurd in view of the 
damaged surface in that very region. In general, 
Spannkraft is much abused, as are the compounds of 
Sinnen- (e.g. -kunst, -haftigkeit, -ndhe, -czauber). Such 
nouns, and adjectives like ahnungsgesdttigt, ewigkeits- 
haltig, zartknapp, linienverklart are not descriptive of 
archaic Greek art. 

Some of the pictures are retouched (the inscription 
of Aristodikos is reinforced), but the quality of the 
half-tones is far above average. Paper, binding, and 
type are excellent. I have found no misprints. As might 
be expected in a semi-popular work, Buschor gives 
no foot-notes, but one misses a more comprehensive 
bibliography. The photographs are reproduced with- 
out specific acknowledgements, or the customary 
courtesy lines. 

DreETRICH VON BOTHMER 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Pergamon, by Heinz Kahler (Band IX, Bilderhefte 
antiker Kunst, herausgegeben vom Deutschen 
Archaologischen Institut). Pp. 65, frontispiece, plan, 
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figs. 40. Berlin, Verlag Gebriider Mann, 1949 
D.M. 10.50. 


This picture-book is a by-product of the author's 
comprehensive treatment of the great frieze at Per- 
gamon. The title is misleading, for this is no book on 
Pergamon, but a sketch of the altar of Zeus and 
Athena Nikephoros, its processions and building. 
There are no views of the magnificent site, nor even of 
Schleif's instructive model. Instead, the pictorial rec- 
ord of the two friezes of the altar is rounded off with 
illustrations of the head of Eumenes II, the Gaul and 
his wife in Rome, and the dying Gaul in Rome and 
Naples, as well as the Athena Parthenos from the 
Library in Pergamon and the statue of a priestess 
from the terrace of the altar. The pictures of the 
friezes are well-chosen and include welcome details, 
but the reproductions are poor for a series that 
brought out such fine volumes as Buschor's Altsamische 
Standbilder and Rodenwaldt's Alidorische Bildwerke 
in Korfu. 

DIETRICH VON BOTHMER 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Ernst Fiechter. Der Kiinstler, der Forscher, der 
Mensch. Erinnerungen, Briefe, Tagebiicher, letzte 
Aufzeichnungen, verbunden und erganzt von Sophia 
Charlotte Fiechter. Pp. 96, figs. 3. Verlag Urachhaus, 
Stuttgart, 1950. D.M. 4.00. 


This small volume is compiled by Dr. Charlotte 
Fiechter, oldest child of the archaeologist and archi- 
tect. She uses personal remeniscences, letters, diaries, 
and some notes, which Fiechter, who died in 1948, 
began to write and dictate in 1945 when he was 
seventy years of age. The pictures of the practical 
architect, the excavator, restorer, collaborator of Furt- 
wangler (in Aegina and Amyclae near Sparta), the 
investigator of Greek theater buildings, the academic 
teacher in Stuttgart, the conservator of the monu- 
ments in Wiirttemberg, and finally the priest of the 
Christengemeinschaft in Switzerland (1937-1948) are 
drawn with loving admiration. 

A complete bibliography of the works of E. Fiechter 
is added. It contains at the end under no. 131 the 
welcome news, that Antike griechische Theaterbauten 
Heft 9 has been published in 1950 from the manuscript 
found ready for the press. It comprises additions to 
the Dionysus theater, and the publication of the 
theaters on the island of Thera and in the harbor-town 
of the Piraeus. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY MARGARETE BIEBER 


The End of the Seleucids by Alfred R. Bellinger 
(Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, Vol. 38, June 1949, pp. 51-102). 


Professor Bellinger’s study begins with a preliminary 
sketch of Seleucid history to the death of Antiochos 
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VII, ‘‘Syria’s last great king,”’ as Tarn calls him, in 
129 b.c. For the difficult and confused period which 
followed, Kuhn's work, Beitrége zur Geschichte der 
Seleukiden vom Tode Antiochus VII bis auf Antiochus 
XIII Astatikos, 129-64 v.Chr. has been the chief au- 
thority, but in the almost sixty years since its publica- 


tion in 1891 much light has been thrown by numis- 
matics on the events with which it deals, work which 
this present study summarizes and extends. Professor 
Bellinger’s work on the finds at Dura gives him un- 
usual qualifications for the task, and indeed there 
is a sobriety and firmness, both of style and of judge- 
ment, in this small book which only those can achieve 
who are complete masters of their subject. 

Here the complicated story is retold as clearly and 
as convincingly as the nature of the case admits; the 
bewildering family relationships are set out in com- 
pendious stemmata; the contradictory and inadequate 
sources are carefully weighed in the light of the coins 
which form our only really dependable evidence. If 
the reader in the end feels that he has been dealing 
with the bones rather than with the flesh of history, 
that is the fault of the sources, not of the historian. 
And the effect of setting the coins over against Trogus 
is to make one wish for more coins rather than for 
more Trogus—in spite of Professor Bellinger’s defence 
of his author. 

It is perhaps worth while to call attention to a 
slight discrepancy in the statements made about the 
reign of Philip I; on pages 74-5 of the main text the 
beginning of his reign is dated to 93, in the Table of 
Kings the dates given are 93-84, in Excursus II (93) 
Philip's joint issue with his twin brother Antiockos XI 
is dated to 93 and there is a reference to Philip's ‘6 
years of reign’’, but in Excursus III which is specifically 
devoted to the subject Professor Bellinger argues for 
a four year reign from 87/6 to 84/3. He perhaps puts 
all of Philip's own coins in the period after the death of 
Demetrius II] in 87/6, and is thinking only of Antioch 
when he speaks of him as having reigned for four years, 
although this is not made clear in the text; the ‘‘6” 
years is perhaps a misprint. 

It is to be regretted from the reader's point of 
view that one or two plates could not have accom- 
panied the article; the portraiture on the coins involved 
is generally excellent, and it adds greatly to the in- 
terest of this complicated and obscure history that 
we know what the actors looked like. However there 
are good plates available in Newell’s Late Seleucid 
Mints... 

The paper as a whole is an excellent example of 
the way in which the really thorough and careful 
study of coins is beginning to make significant contri- 


and elsewhere. 


butions to our knowledge of Greek history. Epigraphy 
is a subject about which no serious student of Greek 
history at the present time can afford to be ignorant; 
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thanks to studies like this one, it will not be long before 
the same can be said of numismatics. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO WILLIAM WALLACE 


Sanctuaires chrétiens de Syrie, by 
(Bibliothéque archéologique et historique, Institut 
frangais d’Archéologie de Beyrouth, vol. 42). Pp. 
329, figs. 109, pls. 40, 4 maps. Paris, Geuthner, 
1947. 3500 Fr. francs. 


Jean Lassus 


This volume by Jean Lassus, Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg, is a fine work of French erudi- 
tion, and it has the great qualities of measure and 
good organization which we have come to expect from 
the learned French. The book is refreshingly free 
from the facile ideologies which have afflicted the 
writing about church art in recent years. Instead the 
exposition is solidly planted on direct knowledge of 
the monuments and of the historical, liturgical, and 
topographical conditions which produced them. The 
place, the religious tradition, and the architecture 
are remote from us. Having had experience with them, 
I find (where I have personal knowledge) that M. 
Lassus’ report is accurate, and his deductions are 
invariably logical and careful. Since the exposition 
begins with the earliest churches of all, and relates 
them to the early architecture and liturgy of all Early 
Christendom, it is in fact encyclopaedic within its 
field; it gives a vivid picture of the communities 
which built and animated these ancient shrines. One 
is constantly struck by the full and careful description, 
the understanding of structural materials and function, 
the biblio- 
graphical arsenal which is brought to bear on the 


the knowledge of church matters, and 


monuments and their problems. The bibliographical 
list has 432 items. 

Yet the book does not give the impression of a 
great mechanism. The material is presented with con- 
siderable literary charm, without the least flavor of 
devotionalism: the mode of presentation makes the 
monuments seem important because they were built 
for spiritual purposes. 

First the house-church is studied as a general pre- 
Constantinian phenomenon, and its history is brought 
down to later times in Syria. The basilica is then con- 
sidered, with a careful account of its origins, and 
emphasis on the importance which it acquired at once 
with the Peace of the Church. The Syrian arched 
basilica—a local creation—receives due emphasis. M. 
Lassus’ discussion of the hybrid basilican types (where 
influences from round, polygonal and cruciform mar- 
tyria are felt in the basilica) is particularly clear. 
These hybrid types of building are shown to satisfy a 
double liturgical purpose. The memorial pilgrimage 
services were quite special: a hybrid church could be 
used for the regular liturgy and also for memorial 
services on occasion. 
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The martyria havea chapter to themselves following 
the basilica. Qal‘at Sem‘an and Bosra come into this 
section, but are left with several of their architectural 
problems unsolved. A long study will be required 


before a trustworthy restoration of either building 


can be made. It is regrettable that M. Lassus could 
not carry such a study farther in this book, for these 
edifices are among the most interesting of the many 
which he discusses. They should be more fully illus- 
trated in this book; though, to be sure, references are 
given to books which have additional illustrations. 

The contrast between Western Christendom, where 
the cult of relics found its place at the basilican altar, 
and the East, where martyrion churches (often hybrid) 
were specially built, is well brought out by M. Lassus, 
together with the fact that the centralized or centraliz- 
hurch really 


ing « invited the dome into church con- 


struction, and thus led to Byzantine architecture 


The result of the cult of martyrs in ordinary basilican 

churches was the development of parecclesia—some- 

times as small attached churches of interesting form, 

sometimes as unsymmetrical pendants to the prothesis 
chapel beside the main apse of the church. 

One of the most striking parts of the book is the 


conclusion, which in a scant six pages brings out the 


special character and place of the Syrian cult buildings 
with startling clarity. The monophysite tendency of 
the 


rather than “an 


ion made the Saviour a theological abstraction 


Advocate with the Father, Jesus 


the righteous; and he is the Propitiation for our 
hence the hunger for the successive intercessor 


prophets, archangels and the 


all of which make their 


ipostles and 

nartyrs and ascetics 
n the architecture. ‘‘Moins subtils, pour une 
\fricains 


les Orientaux n'ont pas songé immédiatement 4 ma 


que les Occidentaux—Romains ou 


térialiser dans la forme méme du culte ce réle d’inter 
médiaire dévolu aux martyrs, a en faire les membres 
du Christ 


lore en les vénérant.”” The attempt to imposé¢ 


du Christ dont ils ont continué le sacrifice, 
qu’on ae 
orthodox teaching, and fiscal oppression (both of which 
came from Constantinople) prepared the Syrians to 
accept the Moslems who compassed their ruin. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY KENNETH JOHN CONANT 


The Mosaics of Norman Sicily, by Otto Demus. Pp. 
xx + 478, pls. 120. Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 
London, 1949. £ 4. 4s. 


The seeds sown by the older generation of scholars 


in Byzantine art, such as Goldschmidt, Millet, Jer- 
phanion, Morey, Tikannen, Whittemore, and by the 
Byzantine Institute in Paris have been producing 
brilliant results during the past twenty years. In this 
country, at Princeton and at Dumbarton Oaks under 
the able direction of A. M. Friend, most of the inter- 
national experts in this field have been assembled from 
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time to time and have been given the opportunity to 


exchange ideas and produce the results of their re- 
search 
Mosaics of Norman Sicily has 


present-day scholars to 


The author of The 
been one of the outstanding 
investigate the problems of style in Byzantine mosaics, 


as his earlier publications on the mosaics at Daphni, 


Hosios Lukas, and San Marco in Venice have indi 


cated. In his present volume he has undertaken to 


clarify the difficult stylistic problem of the mosaics 


produced in the Sicilian ch at the time of the 


Hautevilles. Every f this problem is 


faced with the t of sifting out the original twelfth 
mass of restoration that has 
} 


century work from the 
taken place in later times, especially in the eighteenth 


and nineteenth centuries, and particularly in the Pala 
tine Chapel. To this problem is added another, that is, 
the interrelation of the iconography from Byzantine 


and western sources and its effect on style. Recent 


increasingly 


studies hi made clear what the pro- 


in the Byzantine churches 
With 
to demonstrate how, for 
ind Cefala 


ograms 


grams decoration were 


of the post period this material 


icor 
in hand the author is able 


Martor 


Byzantine it decora 


instance, the ina » essentially 


how in the 
Palatina an earlier program, essentially Byzantine, was 
changed in mid-stream, as it to accommodate 
the local dyn ti le 


of south Italian de 


were 
rowing influence 
And finally how 


itegrated program ot dec oration was 


mands and the g 
orative programs 
at Monreale an ir 


evolved to suit both the in of the church and the 


mingled iconographic traditions of both east and west 


Demus’  soluti Iblem raised by the 


mosaics in the transep Palatina’ where the 


decorative pr ved to adjust it to the 


placing of the royal box in north transept is an 


His contention is that the Hodegetria on 


ingenious one 


on the east wall transept was originally 


in the main apse was placed next to the royal 


box at the ne this 1 in the north 


transept, the king n eing > to see the original 


Madonna in the ay DO e king's box, that is, 


on the south wall of the transept, the scenes 


from the Baptism to the Entry into Jerusalem were 
festival i 


placed there as for the king to see. 


A different solution for the presence of these scenes 
Kitzinger in a more recent 


The Art 


at that place is offered by 


artic mosaics of the Palatina in 
Bulletin for 1949 
Another 


bust-figure (restored 


the 
Andrew in the apse of the 


interesting problem revolves about 


ot St 


north chapel balancing the figure of St. Paul in the 
south chapel. The author believes that the bust of 
St. Peter was originally in the former location and that 
the change was due to dissensions between Sicily and 


the Popes. Here again Kitzinger has other ideas. We 
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must wait until the results of Kitzinger’s present in- 
vestigations on the subject are more fully published 
to be able to make a decision on the problem. 

These are two samples chosen from many interest- 
ing problems presented by the Sicilian mosaics. The 
author has brought us a long way forward in under- 
standing these monumental works both as a general 
development of Byzantine art in the second half of the 
twelfth century and as an example of what happened 
when this art came up against the decorative systems 
established in southern Italy. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY Ernest T. DEWALD 


Man in Northeastern North America, edited by 
Frederick Johnson. Papers of the Robert S. Peabody 
Foundation for Archaeology, Vol. III. Pp. xi + 
305. 1946. 


This symposium consists of twelve papers prepared 
in 1941 for presentation at a meeting in Andover, 
Massachusetts. They are summaries of the anthro- 
pological work done and to be done on northeastern 
North American cultures, and form a valuable refer- 
ence work, though scarcely an introduction to the area. 

The opening paper by Douglas Byers—‘‘The En- 
vironment of the Northeast’’—points out that the 
northeast is neither an environmental nor a cultural 
unit. The nature of the recent geological periods is 
indicated and the relation of the climatic variations 
to the flora and fauna is considered. The connection 
between these natural factors and the Indians’ ac- 
tivities is demonstrated. For example: the practice 
of horticulture was discouraged by a short growing 
season. This paper provides a good introduction. It 
indicates the need for anthropologists to be acquainted 
with other scientific disciplines. 

W. C. McKern’s ‘‘A Cultural Perspective of North- 
eastern Area Archaeology’’ emphasizes the fact that 
the northeast is not a culture area, archaeologically 
speaking, and questions its use, ethnologically, as one. 
Among his concluding remarks are “I should like to 
propose that the northeastern area be employed here 
purely as a geographical division, arbitrarily selected 
for purposes of subject limitation, and that cultural 
problems in this geographical area be considered on a 
strictly cultural basis."’ (36). He also suggests that 
attention should be directed toward the problems of 
social contacts and their results, rather than toward 
those only of a classificatory nature. 

James B. Griffin holds that the study of American 
prehistory must be in terms of the continental area. 
In his contribution ‘Cultural Change and Continuity 
in Eastern United States Archaeology” he correlates 
the archaeological manifestations of this area under 
the major categories of Paleo-Indian and Neo-Indian. 
The latter group is further sub-divided into (1) Transi- 
tional and Early Woodland Groups, (2) The Hope- 


wellian and Middle Woodland Groups, (3) Middle 
Mississippi and Related Groups. To this he appends 
a brief discussion of the physical types in the eastern 
United States. 

Griffin's discussion is complicated by the use of 
cultural designations, many of which are only vaguely 
recognized by workers outside of the local area under 
consideration. This is a necessary evil, however, and 
his effort to footnote his comments liberally will be 
appreciated by the student. Five outline maps and 
two large charts also assist materially. This article 
will long remain a reference for eastern archaeologists. 

A few of his hypotheses have been questioned. 
Among these are the relation of Adena to Hopewell 
and the number of years postulated for the florescence 
of the Hopewell culture. However, the radioactive 
carbon calendar, recently developed, primarily con- 
firms the cultural sequences presented. 

William A. Ritchie’s paper ‘Archaeological Mani- 
festations and Relative Chronology in the Northeast”’ 
outlines the sequence for New York State. He corre- 
lates, when possible, the material from other north- 
eastern regions. But no correlations with southern 
New England are stated and little mention is made of 
Iroquois archaeology. In general, he finds the geo- 
graphic area east of Ohio to be culturally peripheral 
to the midwestern states. 

For several years the significance of trait similarities 
in Eskimo and northeastern assemblages has been a 
problem. In ‘“‘The Importance of the Eskimo in North- 
eastern Archaeology”’ Frederica de Laguna discusses 
traits occurring in both the Dorset Eskimo culture 
and Indian cultures. These consist of bone and stone 
artifacts. Among the bone implements are the toggle 
harpoon heads; barbed points; the one-piece comb; 
and V-shaped composite fishhooks. The stone tools 
include the double-edged slate knives; the slate knife, 
or ulo; and chipped stone blades. 

She assumes this similarity of traits is due to borrow- 
ing, Eskimo from Indian or vice-versa. She concludes 
that the majority of the traits considered were bor- 
rowed by the Red Paint-Laurentian Indians. 

The approach is to (1) see the Dorset culture as a 
unit, (2) determine its types and variants, (3) study 
the history and distribution of these traits in other 
cultures. 

Her careful method is commendable. However, it is 
now highly probable that the borrowing, if any, was 
the reverse of her conclusion. The radioactive carbon 
tests have revealed that the Laurentian occupation 
of New York State preceded the first Eskimo occupa- 
tion in the Arctic by more than one thousand years. 
Perhaps they share a common ancestor. 

Albert C. Spaulding'’s ‘‘Northeastern Archaeology 
and General Trends in the Northern Forest Zone” 
follows the above paper logically. Spaulding reviews 
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the nature of the boreal forest zone. He then reviews 
the post-Pleistocene cultures of northern Europe, tying 
these and the few bits of information on the Siberian 
area together with the information from Alaska, 
northern Canada and the midwest. From this, one 
gains the impression of cultures flowing toward the 
east, some of which probably arrived in northeastern 
North America. 

The similarity between traits found in the Arctic 
Neolithic of Asia and the Lamoka and Laurentian 
cultures of the New York State region is noted. Lest 
one jump to a hasty conclusion, Spaulding states that 
“any facile identification of the two cultures is un- 
justified. . .. There is, however, a basic core of elements 
whose similarity indicates some connection. . . .”” (166). 

In the next paper, “Physical Types of the North- 
east,’’ W. W. Howells provides some insight into the 
cranial characteristics of Indian populations in the 
area. Citing Dixon and Hrdlitka as major sources, 
he finds that the protohistoric and early historic 
people were predominantly dolichocephalic. Those 
south of the St. Lawrence and in southern Ontario can 
be divided into two groups primarily on the basis of 
their morphological appearance. The more eastern 
groups recall the Eskimo, while those of the west 
suggest a southern or western relation. North of the 
St. Lawrence, in the east, there was a brachycephalic 
population (Naskapi, Montagnais and perhaps Beo- 
thuk). 

The evidence provided by archaeology indicates that 
the earliest population known was a dolichoceph- 
alic, narrow-nosed one. Brachycephals with broad 
noses and short faces appear later (Middle Woodland 
period). Still somewhat later and extending into the 
historic period long headed peoples again dominate 
the population, but they have broad noses and some- 
what oblong faces. 

The need for additional crania from archaeological 
sites is obvious. One main fact that is apparent, how- 
ever, is that the northeast seems to have served as a 
refuge area. 

Following this discussion of physical types is Carl 
F. and E. W. Voegelin’s ‘‘Linguistic Considerations 
of Northeastern North America.’ They have accepted 
a definition of the northeast area which omits the 
area south of the St. Lawrence River except for a 
portion along the coast of Maine. However, they 
recognize that many cultural considerations extend 
this area beyond those limits. Therefore, mention is 
made of six language families spoken in the extended 
northeast; Algonquian, Iroquois, Siouan, Beothuk, 
Eskimo and Athabascan. The Voegelins’ primary sub- 
ject, however, is the Algonquian language family. 

A geographical division of the Algonquian family 
into Western, Central and Eastern languages is used. 
The Central group is the most thoroughly covered. 
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Three ‘‘tiers’’, or east-west planes of distribution are 
distinguishable in this group of languages. Each of 
these ‘‘tiers’’ and their component languages is indi- 
cated. The lower tier consists of five languages which 
are referred to as those of the mobile Algonquians 
since their locations were not fixed during historic 
times. The probable and known movements of each 
of these five languages are traced. It is unfortunate 
that the sources for the historic evidence are not 
cited. Having indicated their distribution, the ques- 
tion of the internal family relationships of the Algon- 
quian languages is investigated. This paper impresses 
one with the need for considerable work on north- 
eastern linguistics. 

A. I. Hallowell discusses ‘‘Some Psychological Char- 
acteristics of the Northeastern Indians.’’ After out- 
lining the aims of cultural psychology, he investigates 
the possibility of securing psychologically valuable 
information from the earliest sources of information 
of these Indians. This is done under the headings of 
(1) Intelligence Level and (2) Emotional Structure. 

After quoting and interpreting some of the early 
materials relating to each of these categories, he 
draws on the information obtained through his use 
of the Rorschach test on the Salteaux. One concludes 
that the use of early reports in this context is worth- 
while. In fact, he carefully states that it would seem 
advisable to utilize both approaches in determining 
the psychological configuration of a group. 

A paper on “The Mythology of the Northern and 
Northeastern Algonkians in Reference to Algonkian 
Mythology as a Whole,” by Margaret W. Fisher, 
supplements Roland B. Dixon's “The Mythology of 
the Central and Eastern Algonkins’’ (Journal of 
American Folklore 22, 1-9). She summarizes the addi- 
tional material now available on the subject and using 
a basically linguistic grouping, discusses primarily the 
mythology of the Eastern, Northeastern, and East 
Central groups. Carefully limiting her subject to an 
investigation of myth plots not of European derivation 
and found in two or more Algonkian tribes, she dis- 
cusses those pertaining to the ‘‘true mythological 
period.”” An aid in following her discussion are nine 
tables showing the distribution of myth plots. One 
general conclusion is that the Eastern, or Wabanaki 
group, stands apart from the northern tribes in culture- 
hero myths and also in trickster tales. Also “the 
Ojibwa material appears to occupy a rather central 
position, showing a greater number of absolute cor- 
respondences with each of the other groups than any 
of them does with any other single tribe in the area 
of primary concern.” (237). 

The inclusion of a bibliography grouping the sources 
of information under the tribal names to which they 
pertain is a valuable reference for students of myth- 
ology. 
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The last two contributions deal with the ethnology 
of the northeastern Indian hunters. Regina Flannery 
presents ‘“The Culture of the Northeastern Indian 
Hunters: A Descriptive Survey” and the late John 
M. Cooper concludes the volume with “The Culture 
of the Northeastern Indian Hunters: A Reconstructive 
Interpretation.” 


The first considers primarily the non-material traits 
characteristic of the hunting culture, then deals with 
those traits more distinctive of the northerly portion. 


Finally, it lists those elements which set two sub-areas; 
(1) the area south of the St. Lawrence, and (2) that 
occupied by the woodland Ojibwa apart from the more 
northern region. 

Father Cooper attempts to reconstruct the early 
migrational and cultural history of the northeastern 
hunters, excluding the Eskimo. Dealing primarily with 
ethnological evidence, he considers the post-contact 
migrations, then pre-contact shifts. He provides a 
convincing argument against the theory of a late 
Montagnais-Naskapi migration and the presence of 
Eskimo in the Hudson's Bay area after white contact. 

Under pre-contact shifts he first explains the ap- 
parent deviation from the norm of two sub-areas: 
(1) northern New England (Wabanaki) and (2) the 
Otchipwe to the west. Many of the distinguishable 
characteristics are due to white contact, with some 
Iroquois and a few southeastern influences entering 
late in the prehistoric period. 

Three approaches are discussed while seeking the 
place and time of origin for the basic pattern of this 
culture. In the first, or “Snowshoe approach,” the 
hypothesis that the culture of the boreal forest of 
Eurasia and North America represents a mixture of an 
earlier “‘ice-hunting’ culture and a late ‘‘snowshoe 
culture” is reviewed. The unitary origin of the latter 
is criticized, and he does not support this hypothesis. 

The second, or Ecological Approach,” asks 
where did the subsistence pattern of the northeastern 
hunter culture develop, and when did it become an 
integrated whole? Disagreeing with the theory of one 
place of origin, Father Cooper concludes that it arose 
somewhere in the boreal forest zone of Eurasia. Its 
development began sometime between 2000 and 4000 
years ago. Subsequent additions to this basic sub- 
sistence pattern serve to distinguish one local culture 
from another. One such addition is the family hunting 
ground system of the northeast. 

In the third, “The Distributional Approach,” a 
temporal sequence is inferred from the spatial distribu- 
tion of several traits. A conservative culture-historical 
approach is employed. In his words, ‘‘We shall use it 
(age-area concept) . . ., sparingly and guardedly, and 
shall employ other criteria that will be referred to in 
the proper places as we go along.”’ (295). 

Three groups of traits are established: (1) those 
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found in the northeast, or in the North American 
taiga; (2) those found in the North American and 
Eurasiatic taiga, or in cultures of southern South 
America; and, (3) those which the marginal peoples of 
the world share. Traits comprising each of these groups 
are listed and the probable relative sequence of the 
groups indicated. Generally, the wider the geographic 
distribution, the older the trait. 
ALFRED K. GUTHE 
ROCHESTER MUSEUM OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Andean Culture History, by Wendell C. Bennett and 
Junius B. Bird. Handbook Series No. 15, American 
Museum of Natural History. New York, 1949. 


The new Handbook, Andean Culture History, issued 
Museum of Natural 
designed by the Museum and the authors to be of 


by the American History, is 
broader scope than the usual ‘‘guide to the exhibits” 
of the Museum. As the authors state in the Preface, 
it is “‘a reconstructed history of pre-Spanish Peru, 
South 
America, and a general treatment of some outstanding 


a summary of Indian cultures elsewhere in 


techniques.’’ Although it can be used while studying 
the exhibits at the Museum, this Handbook encom- 
passes more data than is covered by the exhibits and 
is, therefore, of value to the professional archaeologist 
as well as the interested amateur. 

The contents of the volume have been divided into 
“The Setting,” Andes,” 


and ‘‘Techniques.’’ Bennett has dealt with the first 


three parts: “The Central 
two parts, and Bird, who is an authority on such 
matters, has compiled the third. Part I, on the Setting, 
not only discusses the geographical and horticultural 
aspects of the Andean area, but also briefly sums up 
the status of knowledge concerning the prehistory of 
areas peripheral to the Central Andes. Thus the scope 
of this volume includes archaeological areas in Colum 
bia, Ecuador, Chile, Argentina and the Amazon low- 
lands—areas which were affected frequently by the 
more prominent Peruvian cultures 

In Part IT, on the Central Andes, Bennett deals with 
the various cultural subdivisions of the area which are 
based largely on archaeological discoveries. Chronol- 
ogy of the area is divided into broad periods charac- 
terized by differing methods or advances of technology. 

Part III by Bird, on Techniques, will be of great 
that the 
ancient inhabitants of the Andean area knew many 


interest to many readers. It shows clearly 


methods for producing both utilitarian and aesthetic 
objects of many kinds, and that they possessed a much 
higher degree of cultural attainment than had been 
formerly conceded to them. Their skills in ceramics, 
weaving, and metallurgy place them well above the 
“primitive’’ classification. 

The major portion of this third section is devoted to 
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the subject of the ancient textiles and the methods of 
weaving, spinning, dyeing, etc. Even a cursory glance 
through this section by a non-specialist indicates that 
the ancient Peruvians had a wide diversity of knowl- 
edge concerning this intricate subject. Although in 
recent years, the beginnings of Peruvian prehistory 
have been extended backward in time, the origin of 
many of these techniques is still unknown. The coastal 
section of Peru is very dry, and preservative conditions 
are excellent in many locations. Recent investigations 
have disclosed cultural deposits of greater depth and 
age than formerly suspected. In time, even earlier 
beginnings for much of this material may be un- 
covered, or it may be that similarities with equally 
early material elsewhere will lead to the discovery of 
some common source of origin. 

For many years the splendid and glamorous civiliza- 
tions of Mexico and Central America captured the 
imagination of most North Americans. Archaeological 
investigations in South America were rather sporadic 
with the exception of a few individuals such as the 
emminent German scientist, Max Uhle, who did a 
prodigious amount of work. In this country, however, 
both an interest and a knowledge of South American 
antiquities were confined largely to museum collec- 
tions. In the last decade and a half, however, this 
facet of American aboriginal culture has received more 
attention. Excavations undertaken just before the last 
war by the Institute of Andean Research showed that 
both the temporal extension and the variety of Peru- 
vian prehistoric cultures had been far greater than 
formerly realized. 

The work of the well known Peruvianist, Dr. Julio 
C. Tello, and of Sr. Larco Hoyle in north Peru, did 
much to uncover the oldest pottery bearing culture 
yet found on the Peruvian coast—the Chavin horizon. 
Even before the advent of radioactive Carbon 14 
dating of archaeological materials, scientists realized 
that the beginnings of Peruvian culture would ante- 
date the conservative 1,000 or 1,500 years usually 
allowed. 

Since the last war, other investigations, especially 
by the Viru Valley expedition, have again demon- 
strated that the beginnings of culture in Peru extend 
even further into the past. Both a pre-ceramic and 
pre-agricultural stage have now been uncovered. Dat- 
ing by Carbon 14 methods now indicates that the 
rudiments of Peruvian civilization had their beginnings 
several thousand years B.c. 

For those people interested in keeping abreast of 
recent developments in various fields of archaeology, 
this Handbook is highly recommended. Both authors 
have played active parts in the recent expansion of 
concepts concerning South American archaeology. 
Their views, and the prehistoric outline as it is known 
today, are expressed in simple but effective terms. 
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The Handbook is 


of information and ideas 


small packed with a wealth 
Excellent illustrations sup- 
plement the text. At the conclusion, there is a selected 
Bibliography, arranged by subjects, so that readers 
desiring to pursue either the entire field or minor 
technical subdivisions may do so easily. An excellent 
professionally critical review of this Handbook by 
Dr. John H. Rowe can be found in American Antiquity 
16, No. 2 (October 1950 
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Books of Chilam Balam of Tizimin and Mani, by 
Ralph L. Roys. Pp. 34, 1 fig 
of Washington, Division of 
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Carnegie Institution of Washington, Division of 
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tory, vol. 10, no. 51 


American 
Anthropology and History, vol. 10, no. 49. Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1949 


Research, Contributions to 


The so-called books of Chilam Balam, written in the 
Yucatec Maya 


script, during the colonial period, are compilations of 


language but employing European 
ancient prophecies, historical narratives, chronological 
matters, and in some cases medical material and Maya 
The 
purely aboriginal parts are pretty clearly derived in 
part 


adaptations of European astrological treatises 


from old chants or oral traditions of the pre- 
hispanic period, and probably in part from expansions 


of hieroglyphic originals. They are very difficult to 


translate because of the arbitrary 


punctuation, the 


frequent division of words into syllables, the large 


number of homonyms character of 


and the esoteric 
much of the subject matter 


Ralph L. Roys, a student of colonial Maya tran- 


scriptions for the past forty years, is the outstanding 


authority on the subject. Previously he has published 


translations of the book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel 
and of the town documents of Ebtun, as well as many 


shorter translations in connection with other lines 


of research 
In the first paper he 


offers a the 


prophecies for a period of twenty-one Maya years 


translation of 


which occupy the first thirteen pages of the Tizimin 
book and which appear in a parallel version in Codex 
Perez. As is invariably the case with Roys’ publica- 
tions, this is a painstaking and brilliant piece of work. 
His transcription of the Maya text is given, together 
with 


very full details on alternative renderings of 


phrases, variations in the two texts, and suggested 


corrections of corrupt passages. There are also very 
full notes on points of ethnological interest, and an 
excellent introduction 
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The great value of these prophecies lies in the light 
they shed on Maya ritual, religion, and general men- 
tality. There are many references to obscure deities, 
such as Buluc Ch°abtan, who figures prominently in 
these prophecies, and there are new titles or aspects 
of well-known gods, such as Kinich Chaante, ‘‘sun- 
eyed beholder,” for the sun god. Figurative references 
to fauna are very numerous, possible names of con- 
stellations figure prominently, and there are many 
details of ritual. Many of these particulars are puzz- 
ling, but they are so many rediscovered tesserae of the 
mosaic of Maya culture, and with each new acquisition 
more of the assembled parts fit together, for Roys’ 
study is much more than a translation. It welds to- 
gether the various branches of Maya research—archae- 
ology, ethnology, hieroglyphic studies etc. 

Although these prophecies are allegedly for a Katun 
5 Ahau said to have started in 1593, the reviewer 
strongly suspects that they really belong to the Katun 
11 Ahau which started at the time of the Spanish 
conquest, and that they were clumsily adapted to a 
Katun 5 Ahau many years later by colonial anti- 
quaries, whose knowledge of the framework of Maya 
prophecy was far from precise. 

In the second paper Roys supplies a guide to Codex 
Perez. This is a compilation, made about a century ago 
by the Yucatecan antiquary, Juan Pio Perez, of ex- 
tracts from various books of Chilam Balam, and 
should not be confused with a Maya hieroglyphic 
codex, now in Paris, which has also been called Codex 
Perez, but which is better referred to as Codex Paris or 
Peresianus. The value of Codex Perez lies in the fact 
that some of the sources, notably the book of Chilam 
Balam of Mani, on which Pio Perez drew, are now lost. 

In a very ably written introduction Roys discusses 
the whole subject of these Maya almanacs, both as to 
their contents and as to their place in native culture. 
He devotes some consideration to the strange mingling 
of past and future in the Maya prophecies, and deals 
with the break-down of knowledge concerning the 
ancient cultural pattern in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, and the still greater confusion caused 
by the attempts of writers of those times to apply 
their limited knowledge to the task of straightening 
out the records which had survived to their days. 

The second part of the paper consists of a fully 
annotated table of the contents of the codex. Of par- 
ticular value is the information on parallel passages in 
other books of Chilam Balam, and references to such 
of these as have been translated. While this paper was 
in press a translation—the first ever made of the whole 
codex—of Codex Perez by the late Yucatecan scholar, 
Dr. Ermilo Solis Alcala, was published in Merida, 
Yucatan. As that version lacks a table of contents, 
an index, or any information on sources of the com- 


pilation or on parallel passages, the publication of 


Roys’ guide is particularly opportune. The reviewer 
understands that the publishers of the Solis Alcala 
edition plan to publish a Spanish translation of Roys’ 
guide to supplement the former. This is an indication 
of the value of Roys’ paper. 
J. Ertc S. THompson 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Tovar Calendar, an Illustrated Mexican Manu- 
script ca. 1585, by George Kubler and Charles 
Gibson. Pp. 82, pls. 14. Connecticut Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Memoirs, vol. XI. New Haven, 
Conn., 1951. $6.00. 

The Tovar calendar forms part of a bound volume 
of sixteenth century writings by the Jesuit friar Juan 
de Tovar, who was probably born in Mexico about 
1543. The volume was formerly in the collection of Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, but is now a treasure of the John 
Carter Brown Library, Providence. It gives the eight- 
een ‘‘months”’ of twenty days each and the nineteenth 
unlucky period of five days of the ancient Mexicans 
combined with data on our own calendar, feasts of the 
church, and zodiacal signs. Each Mexican month is 
identified by a page drawing by an Indian artist which 
supplies clues to its principal ceremony, as was the 
practice with a number of these sixteenth-century 
calendars. 

The rather crude illustrations are in colonial style, 
embodying both native and European conventions. 
Each occupies the left side of a page; the commentary 
by Tovar is mainly on the right side. This last is 
usually short, but two extra pages are assigned to the 
month Teotleco, bringing the total to twenty-one 
pages. As the authors note, Tovar’s commentary does 
not follow the pictures, but is drawn from a different 
source. For instance, the illustrations depict Tezcatli- 
poca as the chief actor, but Tovar gives that role to 
Huitzilopochtli, suggesting that his source was of 
Aztec derivation. 

The commentary tends to be rather run-of-the-mill, 
but there are some extremely interesting details found 
in no other source. Tovar informs us that the amount 
of rain during the coming year depended on the 
amount of fat that dropped from the flayed skin in 
the sacrifice of Tlacaxipehualiztli; that the eyes of the 
image of Tezcatlipoca (wrongly identified by him as 
Huitzilopochtli) were mirrors (cf. the eyes of the 
mosaic skull of Tezcatlipoca in the British Museum); 
that the chastity of the servers in the temple was 
divined by the clarity of the mirrors which served 
as the eyes of the god (Tezcatlipoca?); and that the 
mound of dough prepared in Teotleco to receive the 
impress of the god’s foot was covered with a large 
vessel. Some details of the illustrative material are 
also new. 
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The authors give a scholarly commentary and a 
brilliant and thorough survey of all comparative 
sources, both of which will be of great value to all 
students. There is also skillful handling of the difficult 
matter of the month with which the Mexican year 
started, and the suggestion is made that the calendars, 
like the Tovar, which start the year with Tlacaxi- 
pehualiztli, may have a southern origin. In addition, 
the thorny problem of the correlation is ably presented. 
On the evidence of the relations between Tovar and 
the historian, Joseph de Acosta, and an entry relating 
to an ember day, the calendar is dated as 1585. The 
starting point, February 26, 1585, is used as a basis 
for checking the double entries from other sources, 
but there, I think, the authors are on weak ground, 
for they believe that the annotator (a different person 
to Tovar) of the calendar probably drew on Sahagun’s 
Primeros Memoriales for the correlation, and on Pedro 
de San Buenaventura’s letter for the month names. 

The first source was composed about 1560, and the 
latter was written not more than a dozen years later. 
In that case, the annotator made no allowance for 
the six or seven leap days and the ten-day Gregorian 
correction intervening between 1560 and 1585. In view 
of that probable reconstruction one can hardly use 
the Tovar calendar as a check on the reliability of 
other data on the correlation. The annotator, as the 
authors show, was a hispanicized Indian and probably 
not in touch with the old native culture, and from 
such a person a correct correlation of the two calendars 
some sixty-five years after native culture began to 
disintegrate is hardly to be expected, especially when 
the months, not the far more important round of the 
260 davs, were involved. That, however, is a somewhat 
minor matter. 

Somewhat fuller information on the colors of the 
drawings would have been welcome, but that again 
is not of great consequence since the original is now 
available in Providence. 

The publication is of outstanding importance, both 
because it is a new source and because of the excellence 
of the discussion covering the whole field which the 
authors provide as a background. 

J. Eric S. THompson 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Archeology of the Bynum Mounds, by John L. Cotter 
and John M. Corbett, with specialists’ reports by 
Marshall T. Newman, Volney H. Jones, Henry W. 
Setzer, and J. P. E. Morrison. National Park 
Service, U. S. Department of the Interior, 1951. 
Pp. vi + 112, 20 pl., 5 figs., 26 tables, 3 charts, 
G.P.O., Washington. 75¢. 


For several reasons it is a pleasure to review this 
book. It is first of all, an adequate report of an im- 
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portant site; secondly, it marks the appearance of a 
National Park Service archeological research series; 
finally, it is a handsome job of offset printing done in 
clean, easily read type (the half tones are poor, how- 
ever), bound in a most attractive cover at a price one 
can afford. 

The site lies in northeastern Mississippi beside the 
Natchez Trace Parkway, a highspeed highway which, 
if finished, will memorialize an important link in the 
web of post roads which tied our infant republic to- 
gether during the effort to establish communication in 
the early nineteenth century. Six small mounds and an 
associated village site make up an archeologically 
important area. Five mounds, A, B, D, E, and F 
were excavated, and the village area was extensively 
sampled. Details cannot be mentioned here, but in 
general we can say that the chief contribution of the 
site was the enrichment and clarification of data re- 
garding the southern Hopewell-Marksville cultures. 
In reaching their conclusion the authors likewise show, 
and this is probably of equal importance, that the 
Miller II, Copena, Marksville, Hamilton, and Mc- 
Quorquodale share with Bynum a high percentage of 
traits (85.7% for Copena to 57.1% in the case of 
McQuorquodale). These scattered local manifestations 
of southern Hopewell appear to resemble one another 
far more than has been generally admitted. The close 
relationship of Bynum to the enigmatic Deasonville 
material is also a distinct advance in knowledge. The 
also yielded historic 
Chickasaw materials and gave additional insight into 
the Miller III (proto Chickasaw) era. With Chart I 
p. 33, where the relationship of Bynum to other 


site, a three-component area, 


Southeastern cultures is tabulated, I personally can 
take strong issue, but it represents orthodox thought 
at the time of writing. 

The organization of the report encourages use and 
reference. There are 


separate sections on ‘‘The Set- 


ting,”’ “Excavations,” ‘‘Ceramic Analvysis,”’ and so on 
through the comparative analyses and concluding re- 
marks. It does not read easily, however, because it 
retains many of the feature numbers, zone and level 
numbers, et¢ i 


, originally established by the excavator 


for the purposes of facilitating the recording of data. 


These, in a report or interpretation, merely impede 
rapid understanding. A plethora of tables (the sherd- 


count tables seem to be copies of laboratory tabula- 
tions and are not well keyed into the text) and charts 
help reduce the volume of the text and further facili- 
tate reference to specific details of the site. 

Only would be offended by un- 


necessary inconsistencies of citation (see p. 32, first 


an editor’s eye 


column, line 8 and second column, line 8), or by 
redundancies such as listing specific grid locations for 
burials, although beautifully executed maps show these 
same facts, and in better context 
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The report can be evaluated as one of great im- 
portance to a fuller understanding of the relationships 
between the Southeast and the upper Mississippi 
Valley. It is one of the few well reported, extensive 
operations from the critical northeast Mississippi re- 
gion. Its full and careful analysis of data, the careful 
comparative search, and the courageous speculations 
upon the important implications of the Bynum data 
reflect great credit upon the authors. Consideration 
of all problems, major and minor, lends the report 
greater usefulness than one would normally find in a 
site report. 

Since short reviews cannot provide much factual 
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data, this one attempts to do no more than (1) to 
assert that the Bynum site yielded new data of im- 
portance to many students regarding the entire Hope- 
wellian phase; (2) to compliment the authors on com- 
petent excavation competently reported while it is still 
newsworthy; and (3) to congratulate the National 
Park Service on a policy which not only encourages 
research by its technicians but has arranged for a 
dignified series through which to make available the 
results of such research. 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY 


JEssE D. JENNINGS 
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ARCHAEOLOGY is a quarterly magazine, addressed particularly 
to the interested layman and the student, edited with a minimum of 
documentation, and published by the ARCHAEOLOGICAL IN- 
STITUTE OF AMERICA. 


Each issue of ARCHAEOLOGY contains about twelve copiously 
illustrated articles on archaeological discoveries and methods, without 
prejudice of areas, periods, or personalities. A recent issue contained 
articles on Yorkshire, museum displays, ancient horoscopes, Mexico, 
mosaics, Hagia Sophia, an Athenian coin, Nicaea, Marajé Island, an 
undeciphered inscription, and Iran. 


ARCHAEOLOGY also contains short items of current news, brief 
book reviews, a new book list, and an editorial page where archaeolo- 


gists and laymen are invited to meet in discussion of current events and 
trends. 


Launched in 1948, ARCHAEOLOGY is now four volumes old. Vol- 
umes 2, 8, and 4 are for sale at the current subscription price of $5.00 
each (foreign subscriptions $5.50). Of Volume 1 the few complete sets 
still in stock are reserved for purchase by libraries, at the original pub- 
lication price of $6.00. 


Membership in the Archaeological Institute of America in- 
cludes among its perquisites subscription to periodicals pub- 
lished by the Institute. Annual Members receive the Archae- 
ological Newsletter, the Bulletin, and their choice of the 
American Journal of Archaeology or Archaeology ; the dues 
are ten dollars a year. Sustaining members receive all four 
periodicals ; the dues are fifteen dollars a year. 
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Andover Hall, Harvard University 
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